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New York, Thursday, May 6, 1909. 


The Greatest Steel Plant in the World.—lyV. 


The Shops at the Gary Works of the Indiana Steel Company, Subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Considered as a unit apart from the overshadowing 
greatness of the plant which they serve, the shops con- 
stituting the maintenance department of the Gary Works 
comprise a group that would anywhere be regarded as 
of commanding industrial importance, not only on ac- 
count of its imposing size, but because of the extent, 
capacity and completeness of its equipment. Although 
relatively inconspicuous in comparison with the vast 
proportions of the steel works proper, these shops several- 
ly and collectively play an important part in the general 
scheme of operations; they are, in fact, an indispensable 
adjunct to the plant. 

The leading members of the group, such as the ma- 
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The General Arrangement of the Buildings, 

With the exception of the roll shop and the “ square” 
round house, as the locomotive shop is called, the entire 
group is ranged on either side of the main avenue lead- 
ing into the plant, which is an extension and the northern 
terminus of Broadway, the principal north and south 
street of the town of Gary. On one side of the street, at 
the entrance of the plant proper, are the machine shop, 
foundry, storehouse, paint shop and brick shed; on the 
other, the boiler shop, blacksmith shop, electric repair 
shop, pattern shop, pattern storage house and clock 
house, all ranged from north to south in the order named. 

The switch tracks connecting the shop with the main 
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Fig. 1.—Location Plan of the Shops, Stores and Foundry of the Indiana Steel Company. 


chine, blacksmith and boiler shops, were the first of all 
the buildings erected and equipped, having. been com- 
pleted and running for over a year. In the meantime 
these and the others since built have greatly facilitated 
the work of construction, their capacity being not only 
equal to the handling of ordinary repair work, but suffi- 
cient even for the incidental rebuilding of equipment. 

While not much of radical departure from usual mod- 
ern practice is to be found in the design and construc- 
tion of these shops or in the tools and machinery com- 
prising their equipment, they offer an interesting exam- 
ple of a comprehensive adaptation to a given end. The 
probable need of future extension was a factor duly con- 
sidered in the original plan for all of the shops, and they 
were accordingly laid out to meet this requirement with- 
out disarrangement of the present co-relation of the sev- 
eral units. In the outline plan drawing of the plant as 
a whole, shown in the issue of The Iron Age of January 
7, 1909, the locations of the various shops are indicated. 
A portion of this plan, on @ little larger scale, is here- 
with given in Fig. 1. 


yard system are arranged to afford convenient facilities 
for handling material in and out and between the shops, 
all of them being paralleled on either side by continuous 
tracks connected at either end with the main east and 
west trunk lines of the plant system. In addition to 
these, switch tracks enter the machine shop, boiler shop, 
foundry, electric repair shop and storehouses, in the 
former two of which the line is continuous through the 
center of both shops. 

The handling and transfer of heavy material are fur- 
ther facilitated by tram tracks leading from the shops 
to the outside switch line. These trams are al] the more 
convenient and effective, since the intervening spaces 
between the principal members of the group are covered 
by electric traveling cranes mounted on yard runways. 
Between the machine and boiler shops and foundry and 
blacksmith shop the runway is continuous, extending 
across the street, thus supplementing the means of trans- 
fer between all four shops. It would be difficult to de- 
vise an intertransit system for shop traffic purposes more 
complete than is here laid out. 
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Fig. 2.—Ground Plan of the Machine Shop.—The Tools as Numbered Are as Follows: 


. Screw machine. 20. 14 in. by 5 ft. engine 


35. 6-ft. boring mill. 54. 48 x 48 in. planer. 


Bet -in. cutting off machine. 
eentering machine. 

4-in. centering machine. 

2-in. twin bolt threader. 

3-in. bolt threader. 

- 24 in. by 25 ft. lathe. 

30 in. by 11 ft. lathe. 


21, 24 x 24 in. planer. 
22. 10 x 19 x 36 in. universal 


miller. 

23. 12 x 20 x 36 in. universal 
miller. 

24. 72-in. gear cutter. 


36. 10 to 16 ft. boring mill. 
37. Pipe threader. 

38. Pipe threader. 

39. Double axle lathe. 

40. 300-ton wheel press. 
41. 24-in. slotter, 

42. Vertical key seater. 


55. 36 x 36 in. planer. 

56. 36 x 36 in. planer. 

57. 26 in. by 10 ft. traveling 
shaper. 

58. 16-in, shaper. 

59. 16-in. shaper. 

60. 72-in. Gleason gear planer. 


eenerenty 


24-in. turret lathe. 25. Emery grinder. 
10. 24 in. by 20 ft. lathe. 26. 20-in. drill press. 
11. 30 in. ne 12 ft. lathe. 27. 15-in. shaper. 

12. 21-in, turret lathe. 28. 10 in. by 5 ft. 
13. 18 in. by 10 ft. lathe. lathe. 

14. 30 in, by 20 ft. lathe, 29. Milling cutter grinder. 


engine 


15. 36 in. by 15 ft. lathe. 30. 42 in. by 15 ft. lathe 

16. 36 in. by 15 ft. lathe. 31. 48 in. by 20 ft. lathe. 

17. er grinder. 32. 72 in. by 31 ft. lathe. 

18. a. in. by 10 ft. engine 33. 80-in. horizontal boring 
lat machine. 

19. Te in. by 5 ft. engine 34. Horizontal boring, drilling 
lathe. and milling machine. 


The Machine Shop. 


The machine shop, shown in plan and section in Figs. 
2 and 3, is housed in a building 147 x 400 ft., of steel 
frame construction, with brick siding and tile roofing. 
All of the buildings in the main group are of similar con- 
struction with the exception of the brick storehouse, 
which is sheathed with corrugated iron. The central 
bay of the machine shop, of which a view is shown in 
Fig. 4, is 77 ft. wide, and is flanked on either side by 
lean-tos, each 35 ft. in width. 

- A systematic arrangement of the tools comprising the 
shop equipment includes their grouping in such a man- 
ner as to assemble as nearly as possible all work of like 
character in the same section of the floor. With this 
object in view, beginning at the east end of the shop, the 
lathes are arranged on the right of the central bay, and 
are followed in order by the heavy boring mills. On 
the opposite side of the bay, in like position, are located 
the planers and shapers, the drill presses, key setting 
and slotting machines, axle lathes and pipe threading 
machines. 

This arrangement affords a wide, clear space through 
the entire length of the shop for erecting, loading and 
handling, which work is facilitated by a 25-ton traveling 
crane with a 5-ton auxiliary commanding the main floor. 
The space in the side bays is occupied by smaller tools 
for lighter work. 






+ “2-WHITING CRANES 
MAIN HOISTS 25 TONS 
AUX. ‘“ 5 “ 













Fig. 3—Transverse Section of the Machine Shop. 


61. 48-in. Gleason gear planer. 
62. Horizontal boring and 
drilling machine with 8-ft. 


43. 36-in. vertical boring mill. 
44. 12 in. by 5 ft. keyway cut- 


ter. 
45. 6-ft. heavy radial drill. 


table. 
46. 6-ft. universal radial drill. 63. 4-ft. plain radial drill 
47. 30-in. drill press. press. 
48. 30-in. drill press. 64. 5-ft. plain radial drill 
49. 30-in. drill press. press. 
50. 20-in. drill press. 65. 4 to 12 in. pipe cutting 
51. Emery grinder. and threading machine. 
52. 84 x 84 in. planer. 66. % to 4 in. pipe cutting 


53. 48 x 48 in. planer. and threading machine. 


All of the 
fitted with independent motors, are group driven by 
four 75-hp. motors connected to line shafts hung from the 
girders of the side bays. The shop is heated and ven- 
tilated by a hot air heating and ventilating system op- 
erated by two sets of steam coils and fans located mid- 
way of the building and on either side. 

A fair idea of the shop capacity is indicated by its 
tool equipment, which includes lathes up to 72 in. by 
42 ft.: planers up to 84 in. by 18 ft.; 6-ft. plain and uni- 
versal drills; 6-ft. and 10-ft. turning and boring mills; a 
96 in., 300-ton, hydraulic press; an 80-in horizontal boring 
and drilling machine, besides the usual complement of 
smaller tools. The principal part of the machine tool 
equipment was furnished by the Niles-Bement Pond Com- 
pany. 


tools, except a few of the larger machines 


The Boller Shop. 


Facing the machine shop, on the opposite side of the 
street, is the boiler shop, 133 x 160 ft., with a hight of 
43 ft. 4 in. from floor to the roof chords in the main sec- 
tion, which is 638 ft. wide. The plan and section are 
shown in Figs. 5 and 6. In addition to a 15-ton traveling 
crane covering the center bay, of which a view is given 
in Fig. 7, there are a number of wall cranes serving 
the principal machines. 

The tool arrangement is designed to promote a con- 
tinuous order of operations. Entering the shop at the 
east end over the switch track, or brought in on the 
tram car from the stock yard on the south side. material 
passes first to the shears and thence to the punches on 
one side, and from there is carried over by crane to the 
bending rolls and forming machines on the other side. 
A clearance of 25 to 30 ft. between the swing of the jib 
cranes affords space through the center of the shop for 
riveting and erecting work. The side bays, each 35 ft. 
wide, are utilized for laying out and fitting and for 
lighter work. 

Compressed air for the operation of pneumatic tools 
is supplied by an Ingersoll-Rand twin compressor, driven 
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Fig. 4.—View in the Main Bay of the Machine Shop Looking Westward. 


by a 120-hp, Westinghouse synchronous motor. A heat- 
ing and ventilating system similar to that in the machine 
shop provides an even and comfortable temperature 
throughout the shop. 

The term boiler shop as applied to this department 
is somewhat of a misnomer, since the boiler work re- 
quired about the plant is relatively small. Gas super- 
seding steam, as a means of generating power, limits the 
use of boilers to auxiliary power service, heating and 
other miscellaneous requirements, so that there are com- 





paratively few boiler units in actual operation. Of these 
the yard locomotive boilers comprise the greater number. 
All of the stationary boilers about the plant are of the 
water tube type, and the repair work incident to their 
maintenance calls for but little boiler work in this shop 
which is now more commonly referred to as the structu- 
ral shop. Prior to the starting of the blast furnaces, and 
later the open hearth furnaces and rail mill, it was 
chiefly employed in getting out miscellaneous structural 
jobs in connection with construction of the various plant 
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Fig. 5.---Ground Plan of the Boiler Shop. 
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Fig. 6.-—_Transverse Section of the Boiler Shop Through A A on Fig. 5. 


buildings. It will, however, as plant operations extend, 
be largely employed in the repair of ladles. 

Its tool equipment is adequate for a wide range of 
heavy work in plates and structural construction, being 
equal to any demands likely to be imposed upon it either 
in repairs or new construction. Extraordinary care has 
been exercised in providing safeguards against accidents 
likely to result in personal injury to workmen through 
contact with machinery. Gear wheels and other moving 
parts of all tools are, as far as possible, completely in- 
closed in metal shields. There are no line shafts in the 
shop, each tool being driven by an independent motor 
mounted upon the machine itself. 

The Blacksmith Shop. 

Opposite the boiler shop is the blacksmith shop, 62 x 
160 ft. in its main section, with an ell 31% x 60 ft. It 
is shown in plan and section in Figs. 8 and 9. The stock 
yard between the blacksmith and boiler shops is spanned 
by a traveling crane, and connection between the two is 
provided by a tram track extending to the center of each 
shop. From the switch track traversing the yard, mate- 
rial is unloaded on either side or picked up at any point 
in the yard by cranes and deposited on the tram car for 
transfer into the shop. The forges, of which there are 
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11 ranged along the sides of the shop, 
are of the down-draft type, which do 
away with the smoke and gas arising 
from ordinary open forges. They are 
operated by two motor driven fans, one 
for blast and one for exhaust, the pipes 
being all run under the floor. 

the 


Occupying middle of the shop 


Ss. from front to rear, Fig. 10, are the heavy 


tools, which include two steam hammers 
of 1 and 3 tons capacity each, with pro- 
vision for a third of 2 tons capacity, a 
large double end punch and shear and 
two single punches. Liberal space is 
provided between each of these machines 
for the handling of work. An electric 
crane with 20 ft. headroom spans the floor from end to 
end. In the east end of the building are installed a bolt 
cutter and two bolt headers, and a bulldozer, all motor 
driven, and a bolt heating furnace. 

A battery of two Sterling boilers, housed in the ell 
portion of the building, produces steam for driving the 
steam hammers—the only steam driven tools in all the 
group—and for supplying steam heat to other shops. A 
large heating furnace for the heavier work is located 
partly in the main shop and partly in the boiler room; 
the furnace doors open into the former, and it is fired on 
the other side from the boiler room firing floor. The 
coal bin is conveniently accessible to both the boilers 
and furnace, and is filled direct from cars on a coal track 
outside. 

The Foundry. 

No unit of the shops is better designed or more fully 
equipped for the service required than is the foundry 
plant. The foundry building, which in design and con- 
struction is similar to the machine shop, and which it 
parallels on the south, is 137 x 400 ft. It is shown in 
plan and section in Figs. 11 and 12. The molding floor, 
Fig. 13, occupies the entire middle bay, 61 ft. in width, 
and is served by three overhead electric cranes of 25, 40 





Fig. 7.—View from the Side Bay of the Boiler Shop Looking Into the Central Bay on the Right. 
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Fig. 8.—Ground Plan of the Blacksmith Shop. 


and 50 tons capacity. The foundry is divided into three 
sections, the east end being equipped for iron molding, 
the west end for steel castings and the middie for cast- 
ing air furnace iron rolls. 

In the iron foundry section, Fig. 14, there are installed 
one 72-in. and one 46-in. cupola to which blast is deliv- 
ered by two electric driven blowers. In this section is 
also a 750-lb. Schwartz furnace, used for aluminum and 
brass castings. Oil fuel is used for this furnace and is 
fed from a tank on an elevated steel platform outside the 
building. In the brick inclosed room to the west of the 
cupolas in the same bay, provision is made for the in- 
stallation of two 15-ton air iron furnaces for roll cast- 
ings, which have not yet been put in. In the meantime 
this room serves as a flask repair room. 

At the extreme west end of this bay is located a 25-ton 
acid open hearth steel furnace, Fig. 15, for the making 
of steel castings; a Morgan gas producer plant installed 
in an adjoining building on the outside supplies gas for 
the operation of this furnace. In the northern bay, and 
near the middle of the building, are four 18 x 24 ft. brick 
core ovens, Fig. 16. These are furnished with rolling 
steel curtains, and each accommodates two truck mounted 
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steel core racks. Permanent casting pits for cylindrical 
work are located at each end of the molding floor con- 
venient to the steel furnace at one end and the cupolas 
at the other. Owing to the sandy character of the soil 
these are first lined with steel casing. One in the iron 
foundry, just being installed, is 11 ft. in diameter by 
10 ft. deep. ‘ 

Supplementing the overhead cranes and mounted on a 
runway beneath them on the north side of the molding 
floor are two 5-ton Morgan traveling wall cranes with a 
reach of 17 ft. Two 5-ton cranes span the north bay with 
sufficient head room to clear the core ovens over which 
they pass. Charging material for the cupolas is hoisted 
from the stock yard on the south side of the foundry te 
an outside steel platform on a level with the charging 
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Fig. 9.—Transverse Section of the Blacksmith Shop Through A A on Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 10.—View in the Blacksmith Shop Looking Westward. 


Fig. 15.—View in the Foundry Looking Westward from the Main Entrance. 
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room by a 25-ton yard crane spanning the yard switch 
track the full length of the building. Auxiliary to this 
service is a 10-ton Otis electric elevator within the build- 
ing, on the yard side, running to the charging floor. 
Owing to the probable extension of the foundry building, 
the sand bins and mixing and screening machines are 
located in a temporary structure of corrugated iron at 
the west end of the foundry which can easily be removed. 
The Electrical Repair Shop. 

The electrical repair shop, though not as large as 
some of the others, is by no means one of minor impor- 
tance. The use of electricity as the almost universal mo- 
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Fig. 11.—Ground Plan of the Foundry. 
Fig. 12.—Transverse Section of the Foundry. 


ONE 15-TON 
MORGAN CRANE 


tive power of the steel plant naturally increases the 
scope of work in this department, which is charged with 
the responsibility of keeping the transmission system and 
motive machinery in order. In the shop group alone 
there is 2440 hp. of electric motor equipment, in which 
‘is included that of 15 cranes, one of which, with 24 ft. 
overhead clearance and 10 tons capacity, spans the floor 
of this shop, which is atahee between the blacksmith and 
pattern shops. 

The electrical repair shop is shown in pian and sec- 
tion in Figs. 17.and 18. It is 60 x 120 ft., with a 14-ft. 
gallery on one side, the latter. being also served by the 
traveling. crane. The plan of the gallery is shown in 
Fig. 19. The machinery equipment on the main floor, of 
which a view is given in Fig: 20, includes three lathes— 
one single, one three-spindle and one radial drill—amill- 
ing machine, shaper, two grinders and an open forge. All 
are group motor driven. A line of work benches set end- 
wise against the north wall occupies part of the space 
underneath the gallery. 

While at present some repair parts are purchased, it 
is the intention ultimately to do all the repair work in 
this shop. It is fitted to rewind all motors, and to do 
practically any kind of work outside of new construction 
of motors and generators. Light work, such as winding, 
testing and repairing lamps, is done in the gallery in 
which are installed a winding machine, paper cutter and 
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Fig. 14.—View in the Foundry, Showing the Cupolas. 


work benches. Machinery and material are brought into 
the shop on a stub switch track, which enters the east 
end of the building. 


The Pattern Shop and Pattern Storage House, 


The pattern shop is a two-story structure, 51 x 99 ft., 
shown in plan and section in Figs. 21, 22 and 23. It is 
furnished with a complete equipment of standard wood- 
working machines adapted to the making of patterns for 
light and heavy castings, many of the latter being called 


for to repiace breakages in massive machinery parts. All 
of the tools are belt driven from a single overhead line 
shaft on each floor run by motors mounted on wall brack- 
ets. As a provision against fire loss, the floors and ceil- 
ings are of concrete, there being no openings in the upper 
floor. 

The second story is reached by an outside stairway; 2 
similar provision marks the construction of the pattern 
storage house, the second floor of which is connected with 
that of the pattern shop by a steel bridge. This house, 


Fig. 15.—The Pouring Side of the 25-Ton Acid Open Hearth Steel Furnace in the Foundry. 
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Fig. 16.—View in the Foundry Looking Eastward, the Core Ovens Being on the Left. 


50 x 120 ft., shown in plan and section in Figs. 24 and 25, 
has four floors covered with pattern storage racks. A 6 
x 10 ft. electric elevator, running in a shaft outside of the 
building, reaches each floor, besides which there is an 
outside steel stairway of four flights. The only openings 
in the building, aside from the fireproof doors at the stair 
and elevator landings, are 18 in. square ventilator ports 
covered by top hinged cast iron plates, all of which can 
be closed from the ground. The lighting system is similar 
to that used in vaults, whereby all lights are automatic- 
ally turned off by closing the doors. As a further protec- 
tion against fire, it is intended to install a complete auto- 
matic sprinkler system in both the pattern shop and stor- 
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The Roll and Locomotive Repair Shops, 

At a distance of 150 yd. west of the machine shop and 
foundry are placed the roll shop and locomotive repair 
shop. The former occupies a one-story building, which 
at present is 200 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, but when the 
finishing mills are in operation it will doubtless be en- 
larged to double its present capacity. It is shown in 
plan and section in Figs. 26 and 27. 

The roll shop equipment consists of two 60, four 44 
and three 34 in. independent motor driven roll lathes 
made by the United Foundry & Engineering Company. 
They occupy the northern side of the building, where 
they are set at right angles with its length, spaced 7 to 8 
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Fig. 17.—Plan of the Main Floor of the Electrical Repair Shop. 
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roll storage. Rolls are switched into the 
building over a stub track entering the 
building at the west end, and are lifted 
from the car.by a 15-ton crane which 
spans the entire floor with 20 ft. clear- 
ance and are deposited in the roll racks 
or carried to the lathes. a 


Instead of the usual round house con- Q— ae 
Fig. 19.—Plan of the Gallery of the Electrical Repair Shop. 


struction, a shop rectangular in shape, 
104 x 259 ft. in dimensions, has been 
provided for the repair of locomotives. The shop lies 
within and is paralleled by the tracks of a switch loop 
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Fig. 18.—Transverse Section of the Electrical Repair Shop. 


connected at either end with the main yard system. It is 
traversed diagonally by seven tracks, all of which are 
covered by a 50-ton crane of 50-ft. span. Passing through 
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Other buildings in the shop section include the store- 
house, brick shed and clock house, all of which are built 
to fit in and conform to the general scheme of arrange- 
ment as laid out in the plan embracing the maintenance 
department group. 





The New Brown & Sharpe Catalogue. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., 
has issued its 1909 catalogue in the usual handbook form 
and containing full information concerning the company’s 
comprehensive line of products. The volume contains 551 
pages. General speaking, its contents may be divided into 
two sections, machinery and tools. In the former are 
set forth with copious illustrations the line of milling ma- 
chines and attachments and appurtenances; that of grind- 
ing machines and attachments; the gear cutters, screw 
machines, automatic turret forming machines, automatic 
cutting off machines; and the several tools and attach- 
ments which go to make the scope of the different ma- 
chines complete. Various semi-special machines are 
shown, and annealing and case hardening furnaces, 
pumps, &c. The Brown & Sharpe cutters and gears are 
too well known to receive more than passing mention; 
the catalogue goes into them in much detail. The last 
section of the book is given over to the small tools. 

A colored insert is devoted to the new machines and 





Fig. 20.—View in the Electrical Repair Shop Looking Westward. 


the buildings these tracks connect with the loop tracks 
on either side. The northern end of the shop is tem- 
porarily sheeted with corrugated iron, it being the in- 
tention to extend it to accommodate at least five more 
tracks. This form of construction, it will be observed, 
does away with the necessity for turntables. 


tools which have been brought out since the issue of the 
last catalogue. The machines comprise the No, 2 A heavy 
universal milling machine, No. 00 hand milling machine, 
No. 2 B heavy plain milling machine, Nos. 18 and 24 
plain milling machines, No. 12 plain grinding machine, 
No. 23 gear cutter grinding machine; No. 12 automatic 
gear cutting machine and No. 2 G automatic screw ma- 
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chine. The new features include a large number of ma- 
chine attachments, reamers and machinists’ tools. As 
usual, the catalogue is a textbook of useful information, 
containing much that must be helpful to engineers and 


mechanics. 
a 


The city of Brazil, Ind., with 12,000 population, and 
situated in the heart of the coal district of the State, has 
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The Mortality Rate in Dusty Trades. 


Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., has contributed an 
article to the bulletin of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor on the mortality from consumption in dusty 
trades. The number of occupations considered is 42, 
divided into four groups, according to the exposure of the 
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Fig. 21.—Plan of the First 
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Story of the Pattern Shop. 
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Story of the Pattern Shop. 
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Fig. 23.—Transverse Section of the Pattern Shop. 


set out to increase its population to 25,000, and has en- 
gauged Charles S. Hernly to lead the movement. Mr. 
Hernly had much to do with building up Newcastle, Ind., 
where he lives, as one of the chief industrial centers of 
the State. His plan is the location of factories. The 


city bas raised in a few weeks $45,000 of a contemplated 
factory fund of $150,000. 
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Fig. 24.—Ground Plan of the Pattern Storage Building. 


workers from metallic, mineral, vegetable fiber or animal 
and mixed fiber dust. 

The article states that of the deaths from all causes 
among males 15 years old and more in the United States 
14.8 per cent. were from consumption. According to in- 
dustrial insurance experience, the ratios were 36.9 per 
cent. for occupations exposed to metallic dust, 28.6 per 
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cent. for those exposed to mineral dust, 24.8 per cent. 
among those exposed to vegetable fiber dust, and 32.1 per 
cent. for those exposed to animal or mixed fiber dust. 
The occupation showing the highest percentage of 
mortality was that of grinders, among whom 49.2 per 
cent. were from consumption. In each occupation group 
the highest mortality from consumption was among per- 
sons between the ages of 25 and 34, the proportion of 
deaths between those years being 57.2 per cent. in occupa- 
tions exposed to metallic dust, 47.6 per cent. in those ex- 








Fig. 2 


posed to mineral dust, 53.9 per cent. in those exposed to 
vegetable fiber dust, and 53.3 per cent. in those exposed to 
animal and mixed fiber dust, as compared with 31.3 per 
cent. for all males in the registration area. 

It is the opinion of the author that by intelligent 
methods of ventilation and dust removal the consumption 
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15.4 years of life for every death from consumption 
avoided by rational conditions of industrial life. Such a 
gain would represent a total of 342,465 years of addi- 
tional lifetime, and by just so much the industrial effi- 
ciency of the American nation would be increased. 

am le a ne 


The Smokeless Combustion of Coal. 


A bulletin on the smokeless combustion of coal in 
boiler plants, with a chapter on central heating plants, 














—-North Elevation of the Pattern Storage Building. 


will soon be issued by the United States Geological Sur- 
ver, Technologic Branch, giving in detail a study of the 
conditions found in industrial establishments in 13 of 
the largest cities of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio and Pennsy]- 
vania, between 400 and 500 plants having been inspected. 
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Fig. 26.—Ground Plan of the Roll Shop. 


death rate among wage earners can be reduced from 2.2 
per 1000, the rate based on the number of deaths among . 
gainfully employed persons 10 years of age and over in 
the registration States in 1900, to 1.5 per 1000, the aver- 





Fig. 27.—Transverse Section of the Roll Shop. 


age rate for 200 small cities, as shown in the mortality 

statistics of the United States census for 1901 to 1905. 
Such a reduction, the author estimates, would result 

in an annual saving of 22,238 human lives and would add 


Sufficient information was collected to make the data 
from 284 plants of value for this report. 

The bulletin, prepared by D. T. Randall and H. W. 
Weeks, not only shows that bituminous coals high in 
volatile matter can be burned without smoke, but also 
that large plants carrying loads that fluctuate widely, 
where boilers over banked fires must be put into service 
quickly and fires forced to the capacity of their units, can 
be operated without producing smoke that is objection- 
able. Proper equipment, efficient labor and intelligent 
supervision are the necessary factors. 

os 

The Interstate Railway Company, a Missouri corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of building an electric 
interurban road between Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
has taken active steps to perfect its right of way, and 
is preparing to begin construction. The company re- 
ports that it is to build a standard gauge, modern elec- 
tric railroad on a seven-tenths of 1 per cent. grade and 
with no curve sharper than 3 degrees. 


The Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturer of engines, boilers and saw mill machinery, 
has taken out permits for a machine shop and carriage 
shop to cover an acre. They will be mainly of steel and 
gla&s; the larger building, the machine shop, having a 
saw tooth roof. Two other buildings, for offices and stor- 
age room for plans, will be erected within a short time. 
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The General Electric Company’s Report. 





The General Electric Company has issued its seven- 
teenth annual report, which covers the operations of the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1909. The following in- 
come showing is made in comparison with the preceding 
year: 








1909. 1908. 
POs 20MM. TS. aN $47,168,469 $72,484,988 
Expenses, interest, &c........c000. 42,366,217 65,898,335 
DC epdet laces ctoestt ied hsent $4,802,252 $6,586,653 
SMD > Fics S856 hs Pa RW e ahs 5,214,026 5,183,614 
SR on a ieee $411,774 *$1,403,039 
PROTIGGE WEPBIOEE isc ccc eves se 16,513,836 15,110,797 
ME INES ob 60 65K 0d eens $16,162,062 $16,513,836 





* Surplus, 
For the past six years the sales billed have been as 
follows: 


Sales billed. Sales billed. 


BPO 06. 850.605 60 $41,699,617 PT Bou 
ROG vi ias Deacon 39,231,328 BOOB eee cc cece 70,977,168 
SI Siege ss wcclvun 43,146,902 | 44,540,676 


Unfilled orders as of January 31, 1909, were approx- 
imately $13,000,000 as compared with $14,500,000 at the 
close of the previous year. 

The balance sheet given below includes the assets and 
liabilities as of January 31, 1909, of the Edison General 
Electric, Thomson-Houston Electric and Stanley-G. I. 
Electric manufacturing companies which (for the con- 
venience of bookkeeping) are consolidated with those of 
the General Electric Company : 


Assets, 
Patenis, franchises and good-will.............. $1.00 
COW Sin). ca s:0s5 « REE CM eNeUe Ss os ceric gas 22,233,671.29 
Stoths aed bandas. os5s 5k ica vice $21,922,189.21 
Real estate (other than factory 
SRUGE) * si tesnusdethsdiceeoiee 85,124.66 
Notes and accounts receivable..... 18,873,057.63 
Werk ie: DROMONR i665 65.04 00 isos 607,276.59 








$41,487,648.09 
Merchandise inventories : 


At factories........ $15,682,255.88 
At general and local 

NONE ecb eixev ide < 2,547,326.08 
Consignments ...... 164,317.44 








18,393,899.40 
——_——_——— 59, 881,547.49 
Factory plants (including all lands, 


buildings and machinery).......$13,900,000.00 
Copper mining investment........ 3,174,580.76 
————__———- 17 ,07 4,5 80.76 
a oe ee Net eg kd gk $99,189,800.54 
Liabilities. . 
5 per cent. debentures of 1892..............0.- $41,000.00 
eh MN OE Eas bbc nbG owe dev esdecesceas 2,047,000.00 
5 per cent. debentures of 1907..........c.c000. 12,875,000.00 
Accrued interest on debentures................ 107,633.36 
A SS kg Se SW alee koa 64 vo 00% ba. 2,836,834.51 
LRNCRRNOR: = CICA 0 sc Cece ei eee The beN 1,469.86 
$17,908,937.73 
Cympttnl GtoGk TANG a 8 ois 4A xen Cis ewes os es 65,178,800.00 
WE BOTS iia Ee cy dthca es Be Rte a tetas 16,102,062.81 
ES 5 ie MOA Ck See de ees CEES Ake cows $99,189,800.54 


During the year there was expended in acquiring 
sundry patents, for licenses under patents, and in patent 
litigation, $929,109.08. This amount has been charged to 
profit and loss, leaving the company’s patents, franchises 
and good will standing at a nominal valuation of $1, the 
same as at January 31, 1908. 

The company has no note payable, nor is there any 
paper outstanding bearing the company’s indorsement. 

Vice-President J. R. Lovejoy makes an interesting 
statement regarding the sales of the year, which, al- 
though the smallest since 1906, included a number of 
important contracts. Regarding Curtis steam turbines, 
he states that “more than 500 central distributing sta- 
tions and industrial power plants have adopted these tur- 
bines as their generating units, and many are replacing 
old and inefficient types of prime movers with our turbine 
generators. The Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, has in its Fisk street and Quarry street stations 12 
Curtis turbines, having a total generating capacity of 
200,000 hp. The New York Edison Company has in its 
Waterside Station 12 Curtis turbines, having a total ca- 
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pacity of 170,000 hp. The central stations of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and most of the other important 
cities are equipped with Curtis turbines and generators 
of our manufacture.” 


Manufacturing and Engineering. 

Vice-President E. W. Rice, in charge of manufacturing 
and engineering, states that expenditures aggregating 
$2,524,295.382 were made for the completion of buildings 
and extensions previously commenced and additional ma- 
chinery, patterns, special tools, fixtures, &c. The follow- 
ing table shows approximately the number of employees 
as of January 31 during the last five years, including the 
Pittsfield Works (formerly the Stanley-G. I. Company) 
for the last two years: 


Employees. Employees. 
SO rae ick eens n8¥a 18.000 eer ey er ere 20,000 
PUR ac hie Kens 0c eee SEs centetcveseen 23,300 
ROGU Us sab hohe ences 28,000 


The total land area of all of the works is about 515 
acres. 

From that part relating to engineering, the following 
extracts are taken: 

“Experience in the use of the high electric pressures 
of from 60,000 to 100,000 volts, needed for the economical 
distribution of electricity over very long distances, has 
been so satisfactory that higher pressures up to 150,000 
volts are being considered in pending propositions. In 
this connection it is an interesting fact that the sales of 
transformers of €0,000 volts and over in 1908 were nearly 
double those in 1907. 

“Our engineers have completed the design of a num- 
ber of turbine generators for operation by low pressure 
or exhaust steam. The economic value of these machines 
is based upon the fact that steam turbines are much more 
efficient than steam engines in the lower range of steam 
pressures between atmospheric pressure and a good 
vacuum. Important turbines of this character have been 
designed up to 5000-kw. capacity. It is expected that 
they will, by utilizing the exhaust steam from one of 
the existing engines, increase the capacity of the com- 
bined unit more than 40 per cent. with a substantial re- 
duction in coal consumption. 

“We have adapted our steam turbine to the driving 
of centrifugal pumps and have sold to the city of San 
Francisco eight 750-hp. and four 600-hp. turbine pumps 
for a high pressure water system. This is the first im- 
portant application of steam turbines to this class of 
service.” 

The President's Comments, 


President C. A. Coffin says: “The year 190S was 
marked by severe and continued depression in the busi- 
ness of the company. During the period very few new 
enterprises requiring apparatus for the generation and 
distribution of electricity were brought out, and in con- 
sequence the business of the company since the last re- 
port has largely depended upon current renewals and 
supplies, with occasional additions to plant on the part 
of the older and more prosperous companies. The result 
has been that the orders received during the year were 
only 70 per cent. of those received for each of the two 
previous years, and the shipments to customers were only 
63 per cent. of the shipments for 1907. This great and 
sudden shrinkage in the business of the company has, 
because of difficulty in ratably reducing expenses, re- 
sulted in a great increase in the ratio of cost to selling 
prices, with a corresponding decrease in the percentage 
of profit. 

“The capacity of the factories is now far in excess 
of existing demands upon them and is sufficient to pro- 
vide for a considerably greater output than has ever been 
reached in the history of the company. 

“Business conditions are slowly improving, and, with 
a resumption of normal activity throughout the country, 
the present unemployed factory facilities of the company 
and its large accumulation of cash will, it is hoped, be 
profitably used.” 

———————_~»--___ 

The Cleveland office of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
has been moved from the New England Building to more 
commodious quarters at 1411 Schofield Building. 
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The Latest Ingersoll Combined Knee 
Type Millers. 


Since the description in The Iron Age, June 4, 1908, of 
the first of the knee type combined vertical and hori- 
zontal milling machines built by the Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Company, Rockford, Ill, several important 
changes have been made in the design. Those apparent 
on the exterior of the machine will readily be noticed by 
comparing the illustrations of the Nos. 3 and 5 sizes, illus- 
trated herewith, with that shown in the earlier issue of 
The Iron Age. Principal among these are a more com- 
pact arrangement of the parts, some additional levers 
which have to do with the control, a substitution of 
hand wheels for the crank handles used in manipulating 
the table, and the doing away with the chain drive for 
the feeding mechanism, this being driven now by a ver- 
tical shaft and bevel gears on the interior of the column, 





Poe. 2. 


Two Views of the No. 5 Combined Vertical 
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doubling of the speed range is obtained, giving the 16 
total possible speeds of the vertical spindle. Similarly 
the horizontal spindle is driven from a pinion on the 
shaft i, Fig. 4, through an intermediate spur gear on the 
shaft k to two gears on the horizontal spindle quill, which 
may be selectively engaged by the lateral movement of a 
clutch sleeve controlled by the lever E, Fig. 1. Each 
spindle quill has an axial adjustment of 6 in. through the 
crank holds shown at F and G in Fig. 1, which operate 
pinions engaging racks on the spindle quills. 

The feed mechanism is driven from the main driving 
shaft through bevel gears and the vertical shaft I, Fig. 4. 
By the new arrangement of the feed box it has been 
possible to bring it in more on the side of the column, 
with less overhang at the rear than in the old design. 
The bevel gear on the shaft m, like the sprocket formerly 
used to drive the feed box, is yieldingly secured on its 
shaft by friction cones under a regulatable spring tension 
and provides a safety point in the feed train guarding 


9 


Fig. 
Miller Built by the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 


Rockford, Ill. 


as shown in Fig. 4. Most of the changes are to be seen 
in the interior of the machine, which is exposed in the 
latter illustration. Whereas Figs. 1,2 and 3 show the ma- 
chine as driven by a single belt pulley, Fig. 4 shows a 
motor mounted on the top of the column and connected 
through gears with a gear on the driving shaft which 
replaces the belt pulley. 

Without stopping the motor, the drive of the machine 
may be disengaged by manipulating the friction clutch a, 
Fig. 4. The main driving shaft, which was formerly 
above, is now placed to one side and a little below the 
first intermediate shaft. The handle controlling the 
driving clutch is shown at A, Fig. 1. The gears B, c, d 
and e, Fig. 4, keyed on the main driving shaft, are in con- 
stant mesh with their mating gears on the shaft f, which 
are loose on this shaft except when they are individually 
engaged by projecting lugs on the shaft f when the latter 
is shifted longitudinally through the lever B, Fig. 1, 
operating a pinion engaging rack teeth on the end of the 
shaft f. Through the mechanism so far described four of 
the 16 speeds of the vertical and horizontal spindles are 
obtained. By manipulating the lever C, Fig. 1, either of 
the gears g or h, Fig. 4. may be engaged with the corre- 
sponding gears on the shaft i, doubling the speed range. 
From the shaft i through bevel gears the shaft j transmits 
power to the vertical spindle through either of the spur 
gears it carries, and which may be shifted through the 
iever D, Fig. 1, to alternately engage the corresponding 
gears on the vertical spindle quill, whereby another 





Fig. 3.—The No. 3 Ingersoll Combined Knee Type Miller. 
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against carelessness in the operation of the tool or an 
attempt to take too great a feed; it also affords means 
for reducing the shock when gear changes are made. 
From this shaft m, through jaw clutches controlled by 
the lever H, Fig. 1, the drive may be transmitted in two 
different ratios to a cone of gears on the shaft n, Fig. 4, 
and from that shaft by a tumbler gear manipulated 
through the latch handle I, Fig. 1, to the shaft o, Fig. 4. 
From the latter power is transmitted through bevel and 
spur gears to the vertical shaft p, and in either direction 
according to which of a pair of facing bevel gears is en- 
gaged with the bevel pinion on the lower end of the shaft 
p. ‘The shifting of these bevel gears is effected through 
a rack by a pinion on the lower end of the rod gq. The 
adjustable stops for producing the partial rotation of this 
rod are plainly shown in Figs. 1, 3 and 4. Through the 
peculiar cam shape of the adustable stops they are 
effective in partially rotating the vertical rod q, either 
by axial movement of the rod r or its partial 
rotation as controlled by the lever on the front 
of the table shown in Fig. 2. Similarly the ver- 


tical movement of the table can be reversed by 
the contact with adjustable stops on the vertical 
rod q. 


From the shaft p the horizontal shaft 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional Elevation of the No. 5 Ingersoll Combined Knee Type Miller. 


s is driven through worm and worm wheel, and from 
this point on the drive of the various feeds is essentially 
as in the older model. 


From the foregoing description of the operation it 
will be apparent that the spindles each have 16 speeds 
independent of the table feeds. These in both the No. 
8 and No. 5 sizes vary from 15 to 350 rev. per min. In 
the No. 3 machine the knee is not counterbalanced, but 
it is in the No. 5. The table of the No. 3 machine is 
164% x 5S in. over all, and of the No. 5 machine 224% x 72 
in.; the working surfaces are respectively 14 x 48 in. and 
20 x 60 in. The feeds are as follows: For the No. 3— 
longitudinal, 39 in.; cross, 11 in., and vertical, 15 in.; 
the number of changes, 16; feeds per minute, % to 20 in. 
On the No. 5 machine—longitudinal, 59 in.; cross, 15 in.; 
vertical, 16 in.: number of changes, 32, and feeds per 
minute, 5¢ to 24 in. The spindles are hammered open 
hearth crucible stee] and run in phosphor bronze bear- 
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ings. That in the No. 3 machine is 3% in. in diameter ins 
the largest taper and in the No. 5 machine 4% in. im 
diameter. The taper holes are, respectively, for No. 
12 B. & S. and No. 16 B. & S. All of the spin- 
dle gears are steel. The larger one for the No. 3 
machine is 12-in. pitch diameter, 2-in. face, and of the 
No. 5 machine 14% in. in diameter, 2%-in. face. 
The back gear ratio of both machines is 28 to 1. 
The driving gears also are of steel. Where a belt drive 
is provided the No. 3 machine has a 16-in. diameter 
pulley for a 5-in. belt intended to run at 375 rev. per min. 
rhe same speed is intended for the No. 5 machine on its 
18-in. diameter pulley for 7\in. belt. A 10-hp. constant 
speed motor will drive the smaller machine and an 18-hp. 
the larger one. The greatest distance between the ver- 
tical spindle and the table is 23 in. on the No. 3 machine 
and 26 in. on the No. 5; the minimum distances are re- 
spectively 2 in. and 4 in. On both machines the table 
may be elevated to a line with the 
center of the horizontal spindle. 
The greatest distances from it are 
respectively 15 and 16 in. in the 
two sizes. In the smaller machine 
the distance from the center of the 
vertical spindle to the face of the 
column is 16 in. and in the larger 
20 in. Both machines are fur- 
nished with outboard support for 
horizontal arbors which are ar- 
ranged with a convenient means 
for quickly attaching by swinging- 
bolts, as shown in Fig. 3, and when 
it is not necessary to remove the 
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“\ support entirely it may be swung 

YS out of the way, as shown in Figs. 
sy y SN 

NS al 1 and 2. The No. 5 machine has 


SE 


Siz supporting braces for the outer end 
of the knee, as shown. This is not 
necessary in the No. 3 machine and 
is not provided. The latter at right 
angles to the spindle occupies a 
floor space of 100 in. and parallel 
to the horizontal spindle 78 in. 
The corresponding dimensions for 
the No. 5 machine are 144 in. an@& 

% 96 in. The weights of the two ma- 
chines are respectively 7500 and 
15,400 lb. With either size machine 
a circular table with an automatic 
feed can be furnished when re- 
quired. The regular equipment in- 
cludes a vise for attaching to the 
table and the necessary wrenches. 
No countershaft is required. 
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British Foreign Trade in Iron 
and Steel.—Iron and steel exports 
from Great Britain in the first 
i three months of 1909 amounted to 
tI 970,900 gross tons, as against 1,017,- 
190 tons in the first quarter of 1908. 
The exports of galvanized sheets 
are conspicuous for showing an increase, being 119,712 
tons this year up to March 31, while in the first quarter 
of 1908 they were 94,574 tons. The rail exports showed 
even a more marked increase, being 146,677 tons for 
the first quarter of 1909, or 60,000 tons more than in the 
same period for 1908. The greatest gain was in ship- 
ments to Argentina and to British India. The total of 
imports of iron and steel was 281,069 tons for the first 
quarter of 1909, against 252,269 tons to March 31, 1908. 
The imports of steel blooms, billets and slabs were 103,- 
649 tons and of sheet and tin plate bars 34,035 tons in 
the first quarter of 1909, against 93,005 and 12,398 tons, 
respectively, in the first quarter of 1908. 


es 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, has re- 
eently received orders for several electric cars and loco- 
motives for coke ovens. This company has just shipped 
to Panama 65 buckets for handling concrete in work om 
the canal. 
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The Rockefeller Iron Mines. 


A Reminiscence of the Early Years of the 
Mesaba Range. 


An interesting chapter in John D. Rockefeller’s mem- 
oirs is that in the World’s Work for April, telling the story 
of the Rockefeller acquisition of the Mesaba range iron 
mines and the railroad leading to the Duluth docks; also 
of the entrance of the same interests into lake trans- 
portation. Naturally from the present point of view the 
events of that troubled time in the Lake Superior ore 
trade appear in vastly different perspective. Those who 
mined and sold ore and operated lake vessels in the half 
dozen years preceding the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation can now read Mr. Rockefeller’s 
euphemisms with far more equanimity than they were 
ever able to command under the stress of his competition. 
In particular Mr. Rockefeller’s account of the letting of 
the first contract for the Bessemer Steamship Company 
fleet has more humor in it at this distance than the ver- 
sion originally current on the lakes. We give below 
some extracts from the World’s Work narrative: 


The Ruinous Effect of the Panic of 1893. 


Going into the iron ore fields was one of those experi- 
ences in which one finds one’s self rather against the will, 
for it was not a deliberate plan of mine to extend my 

cares and responsibilities. My connection with iron ores 
‘came about through some unfortunate investments in the 
Northwest country. Among these investments were some 
shares in a number of ore mines and an interest in the 
stocks and bonds of a railroad being built to carry the 
ore from the mines to lake ports. We had great faith in 
these mines, but to work them the railroad was neces- 
sary. It had been begun, but in the panic of 1893 it and 
all other developments were nearly ruined. Although we 
were minority holders of the stock it seemed to be “up 
to us” to keep the enterprise alive through the harrow- 
ing panic days. I had to loan my personal securities to 
raise money, and finally we were compelled to supply a 
great deal of actual cash, and to get it we were obliged 
to go into the then greatly upset money market and buy 
currency at a high premium to ship West by express to 
pay the laborers on the railroad and to keep them alive. 
When the fright of the panic period subsided, and mat- 
ters became a little more settled, we began to realize our 
situation. We had invested many millions, and no one 
wanted to go in with us to buy stock. On the contrary, 
everybody else seemed to want to sell. The stock was 
offered to us in alarming quantities—substantially all of 
the capital stock of the companies came without any 
solicitation on our part—quite the contrary—and we paid 
for it in cash. We now found ourselves in control of a 
great amount of ore lands, from some of which the ore 
could be removed by a steam shovel for a few cents a 
ton, but we still faced a most imperfect and inadequate 
method of transporting the ore to market. 

When we realized that events were shaping them- 
selves so that to protect our investments we should be 
obliged to go into the business of selling in a large way 
we felt that we must not stop short of doing the work as 
effectively as possible; and having already put in so much 
money we bought all the ore land that we thought was 
good that was offered to us. The railroad and the ships 
were only a means to an end. The ore lands were the 
crux of the whole matter, and we believed that we could 
never have too many good mines. Having launched our- 
selves into the venture we decided to supply ore to every 
one who needed it, by mining and transporting with the 
newest and most effective facilities, and our profits we 
invested in more ore lands. . . . 

Frederick T. Gates became the president of the va- 
ricus companies which owned the mines and the railroad 
to the lake to transport the ores, and he started to learn 
and develop the business of ore mining and transporta- 
tion. He not only proved to be an apt scholar, but he 
really mastered the various complexities of the business. 
He did all the work, and only consulted me when he 
wished to; yet I remember several interesting experi- 
ences connected with the working out of these problems. 
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Control of Vessels Decided Upon, 


After this railroad problem was solved it was appar- 
ent that we needed our own ships to transport the ore 
down the lakes. We knew absolutely nothing of building 
ships for ore transportation, and so, following out our 
custom, we went to the man who, in our judgment, had 
the widest knowledge of the subject. He was already 
well known to us, but was in the ore transportation busi- 
ness on a large scale on his own account, and, of course, 
the moment we began to ship ore we realized that we 
would become competitors. Mr. Gates got into communi- 
cation with this expert and came with him one evening 
to my house in New York just before dinner. He said 
he could stay only a few minutes, but I told him that I 
thought we could finish up our affairs in ten minutes and 
we did. This is the only time I remember seeing per- 
sonally any one on the business of the ore company. All 
the conferences, as I said before, were carried on by Mr. 
Gates, who seemed to enjoy the work, and he has had 
abundant privileges in that direction. 

We explained to this gentleman that we were propos- 
ing to transport our ore from these Lake Superior lands 
ourselves, and that we should like to have him assume 
charge of the construction of several ships, to be of the 
largest and most approved type, for our chance of suc- 
cess lay in having boats which could be operated with 
the greatest efficiency. At that time the largest ships car- 
zied about 5000 tons, but in 1900 when we sold out [The 
year was 1901.—EpriTor.] we had ships that carried 7000 
er 8000 tons, and now there are some that transport as 
much as 10,000 tons and more. 

This expert naturally replied that, as he was in the 
ore carrying trade himself, he had no desire to encour- 
age us to go into it. We explained to him that as we 
had made this large investment it seemed to us to be nec- 
essary for the protection of our interests to control our 
own lake carriers, so we had decided to mine, ship and 
market the ore; that we came to him because he could 
plan and superintend the construction of the best ships 
for us, and that we wanted to deal with him for that rea- 
son; that notwithstanding that he represented one of 
the largest firms among our competitors we knew that 
he was honest and straightforward, and that we were 
most anxious to deal with him. 

He still demurred, but we tried to convince him that 
we were not to be deterred from going into the trade, 
and that we were willing to pay him a satisfactory com- 
mission for looking after the building of the ships. 
Somebody, we explained, was going to do the work for 
us, and he might as well have the profit as the next man. 
This argument finally seemed to impress him and we then 
and there closed an agreement, the details of which were 
worked out afterward to our mutual satisfaction. This 
gentleman was Samuel Mather of Cleveland. He spent 
only a few minutes in the house, during which time we 
gave him the order for about $3,000,000 worth of ships, 
and this was the only time I saw him. 


A Familiar Story Retold, 


At that time there were some nine or ten shipbuilding 
companies located at various points on the Great Lakes. 
All were independent of each other and there was sharp 
competition between them. Times were pretty hard with 
them ; their business had not yet recovered from the panic 
of 1893; they were not able to keep their works in full 
operation ; it was in the fall of the year and many of 
their employees were facing a hard winter. We took this 
Into account in considering how many ships we should 
build, and we made up our minds that we would build 
all the ships that could be built and give employment to 
the idle men on the Great Lakes. Accordingly we in- 
structed Mr. Mather to write to each firm of shipbuilders 
and ascertain how many ships they could build and put 
in readiness for operation at the opening of navigation 
the next spring. He found that some companies could 
build one, some could build two and that the total num- 
ber would be 12. Accordingly we asked him to have con- 


structed 12 ships, all of steel, all of the largest capacity 
then understood to be practicable on the Great Lakes. 
Some of them were to be steamships and some consorts, 
for towing, but all were to be built on substantially the 
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same general pattern, which was to represent the best 
ideals then prevalent for ore carrying ships. 

In giving such an order he was exposed, of course, to 
the risk of paying very high prices. This would have 
been certain if Mr. Mather had announced in advance 
that he was prepared to build 12 ships and asked bids on 
them. Just how he managed it I was not told until long 
after, and though it is now an old story of the lakes I 
repeat it, as it may be new to many. Mr. Mather kept 
the secret of the number of ships he wished to construct 
absolutely to himself. He sent his plans and specifica- 
tions, each substantially a duplicate of the others, to 
each of the firms, and asked each firm to bid on one or 
two ships as the case might be. All naturally supposed 
that at most only two ships were to be built and each 
was extremely eager to get the work, or at least one of 
the two vessels. 

On the day before the contracts were to be let all the 
bidders were in Cleveland on the invitation of Mr. 
Mather. One by one they were taken into his private 
office for special conference covering all the details pre- 
paratory to the final bid. At the appointed hour the bids 
were in. Deep was the interest on the part of all the 
gentleman as to who would be the lucky one to draw 
the prize. Mr. Mather’s manner had convinced each 
that somehow he himself must be the favored bidder, yet 
when he came to meet his competitors in the hotel 
lobby the beams of satisfaction which plainly emanated 
from their faces also compelled many heart searchings. 

At last the crucial hour came, and at about the same 
moment each gentleman received a little note from Mr. 
Mather conveying to him the tidings that to him had 
been awarded a contract sufficient to supply his works to 
their utmost capacity. They all rushed with a common 
impulse to the hotel lobby where they had been accus- 
tomed to meet, each bent on displaying his note and com- 
miserating his unsuccessful rivals, only to discover that 
each had a contract for all he could do, and that each 
had been actually bidding against nobody but himself. 
Great was the hilarity which covered their chagrin when 
they met and compared notes and looked into each 
others’ faces. However, all were happy and satisfied. 


Organizing the Rockefeller Fleet, 


With these ships ordered we were fairly at the be- 
ginning of the ore enterprise. But we realized that we 
had to make some arrangement to operate the ships, and 
we again turned to our competitor, Mr. Mather, in the 
hope that he would add this to his cares. Unfortunately, 
because of his obligations to others, he felt that this 
was impractical. I asked Mr. Gates one day soon after 
this: 

“How are we to get some one to run these big ships 
we have ordered? Do you know of any experienced 
firm?’ “No,” said Mr. Gates, “I do not know of any 
firm to suggest at the moment, but why not run them 
ourselves?” “ You don’t know anything about ships, do 
you?” “No,” he admitted, “but I have in mind a man 
who I believe could do it, although when I tell you about 
him I fear you will think that his qualifications are not 
the best. However, he has the essentials. He lives up 
the State, and never was on a ship in his life. He prob- 
ably wouldn’t know the bow from the stern, or a sea 
anchor from an umbrella, but he has good sense, he is 
honest, enterprising, keen and thrifty.” 

“ All right,” I said, “let’s give him the job,” and we 
did. That man was L. M. Bowers; he came from Broome 
County, New York. Mr. Bowers went from point to 
point on the lakes where the boats were building and 
studied them minutely. He was quickly able to make 
valuable suggestions about their construction, which 
were approved and adopted by the designers. When the 
vessels were finished he took charge of them from the 
moment they floated, and he managed these and the 
dozens which followed with a skill and ability that com- 
manded the admiration of all the sailors on the lakes. 
He is now the vigorous and efficient vice-president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

The great ships and the railroad put us in possession 
of the most favorable facilities. From the first the or- 
ganization was successful. We built up a huge trade, 
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mining and carrying ore to Cleveland and other lake 
ports. We kept on building and developing until finally 
the fleet grew until it included 56 large steel vessels. 
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The Underwood Automobile Cylinder Reboring 
Machine. 


Being frequently called on to rebore automobile cyi- 
inders, and finding it difficult to do it economically and 
efficiently on any of their standard tools, H. B. Under- 
wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., designed the machine ii- 
lustrated. It operates in a vertical position, occupies but 
little space and requires not more than 1 hp. for its 
drive, which may be from an electric motor. The drive 
shaft meshes with a worm wheel, which revolves the 
cutting spindle; the latter has about 15 in. of travel. 

The spindle is equipped with an adjustable head 
which is used to center the cylinder, and is then re- 
moved and the cutting tools substituted. The cutterhead 





A Portable Machine for Reboring Automobile Cylinders, Made 
by H. B. Underwood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


consists of four tools set out equally by a taper in the 
center, and is thus adjusted for the depth of the cut re- 
quired. The feed is automatic, variable and reversible, 
and is actuated by a star wheel engaging one or more 
knockers to suit requirements. 

The cylinder to be rebored rests upon three adjustable 
sliding blocks, which are planed true and at right angles 
to the spindle. Clamps hold the cylinder in place after 
it has been centered, and as it rests upon the same face 
that is bolted to the crank case, original alignment is 
assured. It is immaterial whether the cylinders are 
cast separately or in pairs or sets; they are rigidly held 
without distortion. Inasmuch as most automobile cy]- 
inders are blind, it is only necessary to measure the 
length of cut required and note on the spindle below the: 
travel needed; the latter is graduated for this purpose. 
As the work is done in a vertical position, the chips fall 
out and do not clog the cutters or in any other way in- 
terfere with the work. The machine is easy to operate 
and accomplishes an excellent piece of work, reboring the 
hole parallel, round and with original alignment. Usu- 
ally only one cut is required, and this may be run through 
in remarkably quick time. This machine is also capable 
of boring as well as reboring, and several may be used 
in the space which a large machine tool would occupy, 
thereby saving space and power. 
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iThe Premium System of Paying 
Workmen.* 


BY F. C. BLANCHARD.T 


The premium system was undoubtedly first developed 
and applied to comparatively heavy work, where each 
job or operation required considerable time and where 
each operator or mechanic could be handled independ- 
ently. Little has been published in regard to the appli- 
cation of the premium system principle to the more rapid 
operations of lighter work of a manufacturing nature. 
Here are found both independent operators and those 
working together in teams, gangs or jobs. It is the ob- 
ject of this paper to describe premium system methods 
which have been used in connection with this lighter 
work in the cases of both individual and gang operations. 

Individual Workmen. 

Where independent operators run screw machines, 
turret lathes or drill presses on repetition work (disre- 
garding, for the time, matters of a general nature which 
should be carefully considered before attempting to 
change work from a straight daytime basis to a premium 
basis or any other system of payment, and will be dis- 
cussed later), the first and most important requirement 
is to set a fair price on each operation. Before a price 
is determined, it should be known that the method, the 
machine, the tools and the material are all suitable and 
in good working order. The operator should be timed 
on at least three repetitions of the operation by a man 
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established. Certain operations should be rated as worth 
so much per day on a day work basis; it then generally 
becomes known that they have certain rates, and any 
operator capable of performing them should be desig- 
nated for such work independently of the day work basis 
that may be placed on each operation. This is a de- 
cidedly impersonal basis and encourages operators on 
lower grades of work to so perfect themselves that they 
may undertake work rated on a higher day work basis. 
Conversely it provides an argument to any complaint 
from an operator with a higher day rate when placed 
on a job that is rated at less per day. He can be told 
that his day rate is higher, and that presumably he is 
a more competent man and can undoubtely perform 
enough more of the work to bring his earnings into line 
with his day rating. 

The rate per day being established on a basis fixed by 
the nature of the work and the skill required for its per- 
formance, the next step is to determine the minimum 
pieces per day and the minimum rate per day. These 
are rather arbitrary elements and are simply established 
to enable placing such a rate on the excess over the 
minimum that the employer will share to a certain extent 
with the operator in production exceeding the production 
required to equal the day rate. The writer has arbi- 
trarily set the minimum pieces at five-ninths of the pieces 
per day and the minimum rate at five-sevenths of the 
rate per day. This leaves four-ninths of the pieces per 
day to be done at two-sevenths of the rate per day, and 
a little figuring will show that the excess pieces are paid 
for at just one-half the price per piece as the minimum 
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Fig. 1.—Form for Recording Data Fixing the Premium for Individual Operations. 


who knows that the operator is showing reasonable skill 
and diligence. The timing should be done preferably by 
a stop watch and without the knowledge of the operator, 
by a man located some distance away with a stop watch 
in his pocket and not keeping his eye on the operator 
every second. It is not wise to stand right over the man 
doing the work and flash the watch in his face. He may 
become nervous and lose time, or may be inclined to slow 
down when he divines the purpose of the timing, or may 
try to create an impression on the observer and speed 
up abnormally. None of these conditions form as good 
a basis for price setting as the calm, steady swing of 
regular operation without interference or pressure. 

The timings being made give the basis for setting the 
price. A form somewhat like Fig. 1 is used where oper- 
ation numbers are assigned; the operations are defined 
and described and the observed times entered. The aver- 
age of these times is calculated and from this the theoret- 
ical pieces per day, which, however, a man cannot be 
expected to produce in a day’s time. His tools must be 
ground and reset, and his machine oiled and cleaned; a 
belt will break occasionally and other legitimate delays 
must be recognized and provided for by determining the 
proper discount to apply to theoretical pieces per day. 
In the writer’s experience on light work the theoretical 
pieces per day must be discounted, generally from 10 to 
30 per cent. 

The next item is the rate per day. This represents 
what each job is considered to be worth on a day work 
basis, and should be considered entirely independent 
from the day rate of any operator that may happen to 
have done such work before the premium rates were 


- From a paper r Bresented | before the National Metal Trades 
Association, April 1 

+ Treasurer and works manager of the Ashcroft Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


pieces. In other words, the employer and the operator 
share alike in the fruits of excess production. This is 
the well recognized feature of the premium system, al- 
though different conceptions of the system and different 
conditions tend to greatly vary the division of the ex- 
cess between the employer and employee. It cannot be 
claimed that there is any particular science in the method 
of figuring the rates after the pieces per day and the rate 
per day have been established, but the method is simple 
and has worked out satisfactorily. 
Gang Operations, 

The second case, where operators work together in.a 
team, gang or job, requires different treatment, because 
any particular effort on the part of an individual will not 
result in greater production, since a piece passes from 
hand to hand and the total production depends almost 
wholly on the slowest man. Generally one man has been 
constituted the head or leader in a gang and prices have 
been arranged with him for producing work. He thereby 
pocketed all the profits or stood all the losses, according 
to his ability to drive his team. This is the common 
form of contract system considerably used in the past, 
but not favored by modern manufacturers for a number 
of reasons. This leader is vitally interested in the day 
rates of his operators and is likely to dictate them, 
whereas it is much better that they be set by the man- 
agement. Further, the leader much be continually driv- 
ing and pushing the men under him, taking much away 
from his own ability to perform work, and creating fric- 
tion and bad feeling in a great many ways. 

For the last four or five years the writer has used a 
system whereby every member of the gang shares in the 
profits obtained from excess production. Considerable 
opposition was raised to its introduction at first by the 
leaders, who naturally figured that the premium paid to 
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the operators in their teams would reduce their profits. 
Experience has shown, however, that this is not the case, 
since any system which obtains and holds the interest 
and co-operation of every one involved will so greatly 
increase the production that enough extra profits are 
made so that every member of the team receives some 
extra money and the leader as much as before. The 
leader sets the pace and his operators follow. He does 
not need to get behind and prod, nor does the manage- 
ment need to point out laggards. Most of the gang will 
want to make some extra money, and if one or two hold 
back they will be so treated by the others that they will 
either speed up to the pace set or will be crowded out and 
replaced by more willing workers. The writer has found 
this condition of things to obtain automatically within 
the team itself and not require much supervision by the 
general management of the factory. 

This system can hardly be called a “premium sys- 
tem” in the strictest sense of the term. Fig. 2 shows a 
form which may be used in figuring work on this basis. 
Generally speaking, a straight piece work price is set 
for each job and the value of the work produced by the 
team is thus figured. Taking the case shown in Fig. 2, 
work to the total value of $47.50 was produced during 
week ending March 27. Each of the four operators has 
his own day rate, depending upon his ability and the 
nature of the work which he performs. This multiplied 
by the hours he worked during the week gives the 
amount due him on a straight day work basis. Summing 
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age of operators in almost any shop or factory can be 
gradually changed over to better systems of payment, re- 
sulting in reduced costs to the employer and increased 
earnings by the operator. The writer has seen costs re- 
duced in this manner from 30 to 60 per cent., and in 
places where it was supposed that the work was going 
along fairly well on a day work basis. 

It is most important to correctly set the prices. If 
set too low no premium will be made, and the employees 
will become discouraged and dissatisfied with the system. 
If set too high, the operators are likely to have a quiet 
laugh on the management and to take things easy at the 
expense of high factory costs. A price once set should 
not be changed unless it is considerably in error. It is, of 
course, easier to raise a price than it is to lower it after 
it is once established, therefore it is better to err on the 
low side than on the high side in setting the price. It 
is a delicate matter to reduce prices that are too high. 
The practice in some shops of making a horizontal re- 
duction in all prices at yearly intervals or at any one 
time is bad and should be avoided. With nearly every 
man in the shop disgruntled and dissatisfied at the same 
time, the chances for organized opposition are much 
greater than if occasionally only a very small percentage 
of the help are given cause for injured feelings. It is 
well to investigate any prices that seem to develop as 
being too high and by making some little change in tool 
or method effect a reduction of time, and use this as a 
reason for reducing the price. A little tact and in- 
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these up for each operator gives the total labor cost of 
the work produced, as shown in the left side of the form. 
The difference is the excess earnings, or premium, which 
is divided among the members of the gang in the ratio 
that each man’s earnings on a day rate basis bears to 
the total day work cost of the work produced. In actual 
operation the management may set each operator’s day 
rate according to its best judgment, and will naturally 
place the leader’s rate higher than the rate of any other 
operator, and may increase or decrease the rate of any 
operator in the gang as his worth may increase or de- 
crease. The premium is divided according to the skill, 
ability and application of each man in the gang, and 
while a competent and hustling man as leader gets a 
much larger proportion of the premium than an unskilled 
boy who may be assisting, it is an equitable method of 
distributing the premium, and at the same time gives 
every one an incentive to do the best team work possible, 
and, further, to so increase his individual skill and abil- 
ity that he may merit an increase in his day rate and 
thereby receive a larger share of the premium. 


Establishing a System, 


In general it would be a mistake to attempt to change 
the method of payment throughout a shop or factory in- 
stantaneously, and, since all such changes are viewed 
with more or less suspicion, it is best to start in a small 
way with those jobs which will make the best showing, 
or those handled by men most favorable to the introduc- 
tion of a system that will enable them to earn more 
money by increased effort. One job started right is the 
best possible advertising throughout the shop and soon 
paves the way for starting a second job, and so on, by 
slow, persistent and careful work, a very large percent- 








—Record for Gang Operations. 


genuity can be used to good advantage along these lines. 

The writer favors settling with the help every regular 
pay day. As a rule the employees need the money and 
feel that the excess earnings belong to them and are not 
a gift to be bestowed by the management of the factory 
at its convenience. 

The question of allowing department foremen to share 
in the premiums earned in their departments is some- 
times raised. While many managers would like to re- 
ward their foremen for efficiency under their jurisdiction, 
it must be recognized that many foremen thus sharing 
in premiums would likely be somewhat biased when ques- 
tions of prices come up for discussion and treatment. 
oe 

The Merchants Heat & Light Company has purchased 
the site of the Chandler & Taylor engine works at 740 
West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind.,and will erect 
on it a plant to cost $300,000. The plans for it are being 
made by J. G. White & Co., New York. The new plant 
will be adjacent to a canal, but the company will also 
erect a pumping station at White River, a block away. 
A 24-in. main will be laid to the business section of the 
city from the plant. The site for the plant is 250 ft. 
square. The buildings will be of brick and steel. The 
power house is to be completed December 1, and will be 
patterned after the Government power plant at Washing- 
ton. Extensive improvements are also planned by the 
same engineers for the company’s present plant at New 
Jersey and Pear! streets, and they are to be completed 
by September 25. The site of the new plant is one of the 
landmarks of the city, having been occupied as far back 
as 1859 by Wiggins & Chandler, which five years later 
became Chandler & Taylor, manufacturers of engines and 
boilers. 
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A Model Warehouse Arrangement. 


Problem of Distributing Weight of Heavy Shelf 
Material as Solved in Eastern Warehouse 
of the National-Acme Company. 

The problem of storing such material as screws, bolts, 
nuts, &c., in structures, without overloading the floor, is 
one that is often met with in cities where municipal 
building departments regulate the amount of load that 
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AGE May 6, 1909 
fished and milled iron nuts, taper pins, &c. This mate- 
rial is compact and very heavy. The storeroom is 25 x 
85 ft., and the problem was to put some 200,000 lb. of 
stock in bins and arrange the material systematically 
without loading more than 300 lb. on a square foot. In 
the basement, where approximately 3,500,000 pieces of 
reserve stock are kept, together with some heavy auto- 
matic screw matchinery for demonstration purposes, no 
limit was put on the amount of weight the floor could 
carry, but it was found necessary to do much studying to 
evolve a plan for arranging the stock on the upper floor 
to the best advantage. The planning resulted in the con- 
struction of a series of movable bins as handy as a sec- 
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Fig. 2.—The Complete Arrangement of the Bins. 


can be applied to each square foot of floor space. The 
manner in which the National-Acme Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has stocked its Eastern warehouse at 77 White 
street, New York, is an example of good management. 
The company has the basement and first floor of that 
building, which is 25 x 100 ft., and on the first floor, 
where its stock bins are located, carries something over 
2,500,000 pieces of screws, brass nuts, finished, semi- 


tional bookcase. Of course, 200,000 lb. could, under such 
circumstances, be easily distributed over 2125 sq. ft. of 
floor space, but, with aisle room to be reserved and heavy 
stock to be put in the bins according to their graded 
sizes, in order to make them easily accessible, quite a 
problem was presented. L. M. Waite, Eastern manager 
for the company, set out to solve the difficulty by first 
devising a series of bins and arranging their positions. 
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He then obtained the average weight of the different 
sizes of packages of stock, the carrying weight of each 
section of bins, and after that it was a mathematical 
proposition to figure out the distribution and systemati- 
cally arrange the sequence of sizes to conform to the 
weight distribution. 

The construction of each section can be explained 
with the aid of the letters on the section in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 1. Under the clapboard A there is heavy 
planking for solidity, with sufficient raise to meet in- 
surance requirements. The end boards B and B were 
erected and the bottom board C was then fitted in grooves 
in B and B. The second bottom board C 1 was next 
laid, connecting B and B. The side boards D were then 
slipped into place between boards C and C 1, and then 
nailed fast through C 1 and toenailed into C. This con- 
struction was repeated for each tier until the section 
was completed, and the section was then backed with 
matched siding. The first section was made in four tiers 
and then another section of three tiers was made and 
lifted into position on top of the first section. The lum- 
ber material used in the construction of the bins might 
interest those who wish to dupticate them. The end 
boards B are of 1% in. finished white pine. Boards C 
and C 1 and side boards are of %-in. white pine and the 
backing is of %4-in. matched siding. The complete sec- 
tions are 6, 8 or 12 ft. long, as required. The complete 
arrangement of the bins is shown in Fig. 2. 

* Next came the question of distributing the stock, 
which consisted of cup point set Uss threads, cup point 
set V threads, oval point set Uss threads, oval point 
set V threads, hexagon head cap Uss, hexagon head 
cap V, square head cap Uss, square head cap V, fillis- 
ter head cap Uss, fillister head cap V, flat head cap 
Uss, flat head cap V, headless set screws, cup and 
oval points, both V and Uss threads, besides a large 
stock of hexagon brass nuts, finished and semi-finished 
milled iron nuts, taper pins and brass battery knurls. 
The arrangement of the stock in the bins followed 
according to the figures devised by Mr. Waite and his 
assistants. Hexagon head cap screws Uss threads, for 
example, were allotted to the wall section on the left 
of Fig. 2. The small diameters and lengths were started 
in the upper left hand bins following along the upper 
line to the end by proper sequence. Then the small 
sizes of the next listed diameters were started under the 
heavier screws of the sizes above, and led along the row 
until the heaviest of the lower line were under the light- 
est of the line above. This plan was followed through- 
out and the weight was evenly distributed by skipping 
an occasional bin, which was also done where necessary 
to provide for any possible bin over stock. The exact 
figures used in working out the plan would be too volumi- 
nous to publish here, nor would they be of any real value, 
but the arrangement of the stock in the different sections 
can be seen by referring to Fig. 2. 

The faces of all the bins are painted black and the 
size of the material in each bin is indicated by white 
figures. The diameter figures are on the side face and 
the length is on the top face. The sections are arranged at 
right angles to the floor joists. The construction has now 
stood for a year and a half with the varying strains in- 
cident to such heavy material and the alignment to-day 
is as perfect as when constructed. Each section stands 
firm and solid and there is absolute freedom from sag. 

In the basement, where the reserve stock is kept in 
the cases in which it is shipped, the various denomina- 
tions of stock are divided into sections and their class 
and sizes are indicated by figures on the wall. The front 
of the basement is given over to a demonstration room, 
where the different sizes of Acme automatic multiple 
spindle screw machines are shown, operated by small 
motors. 

ee 

Recent car orders reported by the Railroad Age Ga- 
zette include 200 for the Cuba Railroad, 1500 50-ton steel 
gondola cars for the Western Pacific, 900 steel under- 
frame cars for the Boston & Maine, 114 passenger cars 
for the Southern, 300 freight cars for the Norfolk & 
Western. Locomotive orders include 50 for the Boston 
_& Maine, 20 for the Chesapeake & Ohio, in addition to 15 
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ordered earlier in the year. The Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient is in the market for 20 locomotives. 


——————_p--o——___—__ 
A. U. S. Electric Internal and External Grinder. 


A combination center grinder for internal and exter- 
nal grinding is manufactured by the United States Elec- 
trical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The internal 
grinding attachment is driven by a belt from a pulley on 
the armature shaft to a small pulley on the internal 
grinding spindle, as shown in Fig. 1. The speed of the 
internal grinding spindle, using a wheel 1% in. diameter 
by \% in. face, is 18,000 rev. per min. ‘The bearings of 
this attachment are cone bearings, adjustable for wear 
and dustproof. This type of grinder is made in four 
sizes. The internal grinding attachments are made rang- 
ing to grind to depths of from 4% to 18 in. The motor 
is wound for 110 or 220 volts, direct, current, or for 





Fig. 1.—Portable U. 8. Electric Grinder with Internal Grinding 
Attachment. 





2.—The Attachment Removed and Machine Used as a 
Center Grinder. 


Fig. 


110 or 220 volts, 60-cycle, one, two or three phase, alter- 
nating current. The grinders are made with angle plates 
so that they can be boited on the compound rest of en- 
gine lathes. This type of grinder is especially adapted 
for grinding out dies and also for grinding out gasoline 
engine cylinders and also for hardened dies and internal 
grinding of all] kinds. 

Fig. 2 shows the grinder with the internal grinding at- 
tachment removed. The grinder is then used for such 
work as grinding centers, reamers, cutters, mandrels or 
dies in a lathe, planer or shaper. The bearings of this 
grinder are cone bearings, adjustable for wear and dust- 
proof. This grinder is made to carry emery wheels 
ranging from 4% to 12 in. in diameter. 

————_~—-- oe —__—__ 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
has moved its general offices from the First National 
Bank Building to a new building at 1307 Michigan ave- 
nue. 
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Improved Bosh Construction for Blast 
Furnaces. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON, JR., GLEN WILTON, VA. 

There are few subjects on which more thought has 
been expended by blast furnacemen than the proper con- 
struction of the bosh. The type most generally in use 
is undoubtedly a bosh plate construction with removable 
bronze plates, as in Fig. 1. The dotted lines show the 
brick work as originally built, the solid lines the shap¢c 
to which this brick wears under the combined influence 
of the melting stock from above and the high velocity 
of the blast from below. Every furnaceman who has 
had experience with this type of plates has seen furnaces 
blown out in a condition at least 
often far worse. 
This condition 
has three seri- 
ous disadvan- 
tages: First and 
chiefly, it op- 
poses the great- 
est possible ob- 
stacle to the reg- 
ular. and even 
descent of the 
stock in the bosh, 
and _ furnishes, 
on the other 
hand, ideal skew- 
backs for the sup- 
port of an arch— 
that is, a scaffold. 


Second, the 
wearing away of 
the bricks  be- 
tween the plates 
diminishes the 
mechanical 
strength of the 
construction to a 
grave, not to say 


and 


as bad as this 


4--!---—--—- ---------- 


- 


dangerous, ex- 2 
Fig. 1.—Standard Bosh Plate 
tent. : a 
Construction. 
Third, the Fig, 2.—1Improved Bosh Plate 
great projection Construction. 


Fig. 3.—Steel Bosh Jacket in 
Combination with Cast Iron 
Improved Plates Above and 
Bronze Below. 


of the plates into 
the furnace witb- 
out much = sup- 
port below ex- 
poses them to the 
greatest possible 
danger of bend- 
ing and cracking and to the greatest danger by the drip 
of molten metal upon them. This construction is also 
open to the objection of very high first cost on account 
of the quantity of bronze required and the quantity of 
brick required to support the bronze. 


Fig. 2 shows a construction intended to obviate all of 
these disadvantages. The cross section of the plates is 
a wedge whose center is a circular arc. Such a wedge 
permits itself to be withdrawn exactly the same as a 
straight one. As a result of this construction the brick 
on the under side of the plates is so protected that it is 
impossible for it to wear away to any considerable ex- 
tent, while the surface presented to the furnace after the 
nose of the bricks has worn away is not a sharp ledge, 
but a smooth surface with a slope virtually identical with 
that of the original bosh wall, as good a surface to facil- 
itate the descent of the materials as could well be 
imagined. 

Owing to the impossibility of erosion at the back of 
the plates the mechanical strength of the bosh will re- 
main unimpaired and a thinner wall initially will be 
stronger after wear than a heavy wall is with the 
ordinary plates. Owing to the fact that the points of the 
plates of one row approach the backs of the plates of the 
other row, a much smaller number is required. In the 
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drawing six rows of plates give far better protection 
than eight rows of flat plates, while the lengths of the 
plates measured on their axes are practically identical in 
the two cases. 

Objection may be raised that the brick work will be 
difficult with these plates; but on further consideration 
it will readily be seen that by having a small number of 
special shapes and using a plate of standard curvature 
the brick work can be built with little more trouble than 
the ordinary type of brick work. The extra expense in 
this respect will be more than offset by the decreased 
number of plates required. 

Where the steel bosh jacket construction with external 
cooling troughs is used, one of the most serious difficul- 
ties is to protect the top of the bosh where the thin brick 
of the bosh joins the lining. Another is to protect the 
tuyeres from the excessive scouring of the bosh wall. 







Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

A glance at Fig. 3 will show that the improved cooling 
plates serve admirably for the latter purpose, but for 
the former cooling plates of the renewable type have the 
objection that holes must be cut through the jacket in 
a way that almost cuts it in two in order to allow them 
to be removed. On the other hand, removable plates are 
a luxury, not to say an extravagance. An experience of 
a good many years has shown me that cast iron plates 
at this hight in the furnace will go through a blast of 
several years and come out almost unchanged in appear- 
ance from what they were when they wentin. Therefore, 
for this purpose I prefer to use cast iron cooling plates, 
with pipes cast in them curved, as shown in Fig. 3. 
These are built solidly in the brick work, the pipes pass- 
ing out through the shell, but no provision being made 
for the removal of the plates themselves. 

With this type of construction it is certain that, how- 
ever much brick may be put in, it will all wear away 
down to about 4 or 5 in., and for this reason the furnace 
should be so designed that the desired lines will be ob- 
tained when the brick work has worn away down to 
this point. For reasons of physical strength in the be- 


ginning it does not do to build the brick less than 9 in. 
thick, but 4 or 5 in. of this should come inside of the 
line of the bosh, so that when the brick has worn away 
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to the point at which the external cooling will hold it 
the furnace will have the correct shape. To build the 
furnace to her proper lines with 9, 18 or 22 in. of brick 
on the bosh jacket, with the absolute certainty that all 
but 4 in. of it will be gone in three months, is only to 
waste brick to make the furnace a shape which is known 
in advance to be wrong. 

Thus it would seem that with the curved bosh plate 
we have a choice of either the bosh plate and band or the 
bosh jacket type of construction with the greatest disad- 
vantages of both removed, and with the virtual certainty 
of greater life and better furnace work in both cases. 
Arrangements for the manufacture of these plates are 
being made. 7 

—————_3»--e——  — 


Sharon’s Manufacturing Advantages. 
The Sharon Board of Trade, Sharon, Pa., is distribut- 


ing a folder setting forth the advantages of that city as 
a manufacturing center. It is situated 70 miles from 
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A Whiting Electric Scale Crane. 


The novel feature of a new type of electric scale 
crane, built by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Harvey, lll, is in the application of the-scales for 
weighing material. These are supported on the trolley 
truck frame and carry the hoisting mechanism on an in- 
dependent steel framework. The scale beams are in the 
cage suspended from the trolley, and readings are taken 
and recorded by the operator. There are three beams— 
two scale beams with self-recording poises and one tare 
beam, enabling weights to be determined of several dif- 
ferent items of material easily and accurately. By mov- 
ing a hand lever all load is transferred from the knife 
edges of the scale to the trolley truck frame, and then 
the operation is the same as with an ordinary trolley. 

Formerly crane weighing was accomplished by hang- 
ing a scale on the hook. This required a special man to 
read, enter and calculate weights and deduct the tare, a 
process much more laborious than with the new arrange- 





A Three-Motor Electric Traveling Scale Crane Built by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, III. 


Pittsburgh, 77 miles from Erie, 81 miles from Cleveland 
and has five railroads—the Pennsylvania, the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, the Erie, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio. Sharon also has direct 
connection at Sharpsville, Pa., 12 miles north, with the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. A list of the manufac- 
turing plants now located at Sharon is given, these being 
as follows: 

Carnegie Steel Company’s North Works and South 
Sharon Works, Stewart Iron Company, Shenango Iron & 
Steel Company, Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Petroleum 
Tron Works Company, National Malleable Castings Com- 
pany, Shenango Machine Company, Sharon Boiler Works 
Company, Sharon Foundry Company, Sharon Pattern 
Works, Sharon Novelty Company, Damascus Brake Beam 
Company, Sharon Hardware Mfg. Company, Masurite 
Explosive Company, Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corpora- 
tion, Wilkes Rolling Mill, Frick-Turner Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Carnegie South Sharon Works, American Steel & 
Wire Company's wire and nail mills, American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company’s South Sharon and Mercer Works, 
American Steel Foundries, Sharon Coke Company and 
Sharon Firebrick Company. There are 12 blast furnaces 
in and about the city. 


ment, which also decreases the liability of personal error. 
The scale on the hook also occupied considerable head 
room which was often a disadvantage. An open side 
platform is furnished, as shown in the illustration, for 
carrying jong pieces, such as rods, bars, &c. The design 
of this platform is made to suit the material to be 
handled. Three motors are provided, one each for the 
hoisting, trolley travel and bridge travel. 

A crane of this type is most useful in loading ma- 
teriol, checking invoiced weights and in loading for ship- 
ment, for inventory, &c. Six of these cranes of 5 tons 
capacity each, 37 ft. 10% in. span, operated by alternat- 
ing current, have just been completed for the new ware- 
house of the Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Il. 


-———3- oe__—_- 


The bi-monthly. meeting of the structural section of 
the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania was held 
in the Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, on the evening of May 
4. R. B. Woodworth, engineer with the Carnegie Steel 
Company, presented a paper on the subject of “ The Steel 
Oil Derrick.” At the regular meeting of the society to be 
held May 18, Mr. Woodworth is expected to present a 
paper on the subject of “ Steel Beams.” 
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Efficiencies of Combustion Processes Compared. 


BY THEO, J. VOLLKOMMER.* 


Although much has been written on furnaces, produc- 
ers and combustion, giving scientifically accurate calcu- 
lations of heat balances, to the average furnaceman the 
meaning of these calculations is not clear, and he cannot 
reconcile the figures with actual conditions of operation. 
He is not concerned with how many molecular weights 
of carbon are contained in his coal pile, or how many 
molecular volumes of fuel gases pass through his gas 
flues. His interest is in the furnace which realizes the 
highest earnings on the investment under the special 
conditions which the nature and quantity of his products, 
the price of fuels and the wages of attendants impose 
upon him. 

In the strictly scientific treatises the calculation of 
efficiency is based, not on the relation of the amount of 
heat absorbed by the article to be heated to the total 
heat supplied, but on the ratio of the heat units carried 
off by the waste gases to the total heat supplied. The 
shape and condition of the furnace, the radiation of heat 
through and by the walls, the effects of leaks, the effect 
of influx of cold air through the doors and other items 
are not considered at all, although they are likely to have 
the greatest effect on the economy of production. The 
following is not claimed to be a scientific deduction or 
calculation ; it is merely intended to be a comparison of 
the relative efficiency of various modes of combustion. 
Even in the same heating furnace the efficiency will vary, 
as during the starting up a comparatively large amount 
of heat is absorbed by the brick walls, and when these 
are brought up to the normal heat, a new cool charge 
will absorb more heat than later when it is near the final 
temperature. In the beginning a cold charge may even 
absorb considerable heat radiated back into the hearth 
from the brick work, thus rendering the radiation of 
heat from the hearth temporarily negative. 


Conditions Assumed for the Comparison. 


To avoid complications caused by these changingecon- 
ditions, in the comparison a furnace has been selected in 
which the absorption of heat by the body to be heated 
is nearly uniform—i. e., a muffle furnace, where the 
muffle is to be kept at a constant temperature. The tem- 
perature inside the muffle had to be kept at about 900 to 
1000 degrees C., which necessitated a temperature in the 
space around the muffle of about 1200 degrees C. The 
maximum amount of heat which can be absorbed the- 
oretically by the muffle and the charge in the muffle is 
the difference between the heat furnished by the com- 
bustion of a unit of fuel and the heat carried off by the 
waste gases at 1200 degrees C., less the heat lost by ra- 
diation of the brick work around the hearth and com- 
bustion chamber. The latter varies considerably with 
different constructions of furnaces and with the tem- 
peratures in the hearth. For the purpose of comparison, 
the construction of the hearth of the furnaces is assumed 
to be the same in all cases and the heat lost by radiation 
to be in proportion to the temperatures in the hearth. 

Perfect Combustion, 

The combustion would be ideal if each atom of carbon 
would find and combine with two atoms of oxygen, and 
in case free hydrogen is present in the fuel, if every two 
atoms of hydrogen would combine with one atom of 
oxygen. With less oxygen, part of the fuel cannot be 
burned and escapes either without taking part in the 
combustion at all in the form of smoke (fine carbon par- 
ticles) or hydrogen gas. or only gets partly oxidized as 
carbon monoxide. Even admitting the theoretically cor- 
rect quantity of air, perfect combustion is nearly im- 
possible and a certain excess of oxygen must be admitted. 

Pure oxygen is too expensive to use in most industrial 
furnaces; air which is approximately one-fifth oxygen 
and four-fifths nitrogen is free. To maintain combustion 
with air, it is therefore necessary to admit with each 
part of oxygen four parts of nitrogen, which is entirely 
inert. Moreover, it must be heated to the temperature of 


* Volikommer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the flame, and most of the heat furnished by the com- 
bustion is absorbed at once by this inert gas, thus re- 
ducing the temperature of the flame to about two-thirds 
of what it would be if only oxygen were admitted for 
combustion. ‘This presumes the theoretical amount of 
air to be admitted. Practical considerations mentioned 
later require a certain excess of air; in the ordinary 
grate fire it amounts generally to about 100 per cent., 
thus making the total amount of air double the theoret- 
ical quantity. Heating this excess air to the temper- 
ature of the flame reduces the temperature to about two- 
sevenths of the temperature obtainable by the combustion 
in oxygen. The only but sufficient excuse for this waste 
of heat is that the cost of the fuel wasted is less than 
the cost of pure oxygen for the combustion. 


Combustion with No Excess Air. 


Average Pittsburgh coal contains 75 per cent. carbon, 
5.3 per cent. hydrogen and 12.7 per cent. ash and other 
combustibles. The following calculations are based on 
burning 1 lb. of this coal per unit of time. If it could 
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Diagrams of the Heat Used and Lost in Grate Fired Furnaces. 
be burned completely without excess of air and the fuel 
and air were admitted at 0 degree C. (32 degrees F.), the 
combustion would yield 13,755 B.t.u, sufficient to heat the 
combustion gases to 2150 degrees C., which is, therefore, 
the maximum theoretical temperature obtainable by the 
combustion of coal in cold air. 

It was stipulated before that the temperature of the 
gases leaving the hearth (or the space around the muffle) 
should be not less than 1200 degrees C (2192 degrees F.), 
at which they would contain 6523 B.t.u. per pound of coal 
burned. The difference, 7232 B.t.u., must, therefore, be 
absorbed either by the charge (or muffle) or by the brick 
work of the hearth and radiated. 

Taking the heat radiated as proportional to the tem- 
perature, which is approximately correct, of these 7232 
B.t.u. about 1500 B.t.u. might be radiated and the balance 
of 5732 B.t.u. absorbed by the charge. Even in this purely 
hypothetical, in reality absolutely impossible case, only five- 
twelfths of the heat would be utilized in the strict sense, 
while seven-twelfths would be lost. In practical opera- 
tion it does not matter how this heat is lost after the 
gases have left the hearth, whether by radiation in flue 
or stack, or with gases emitted by the stack, and this 
part. is omitted from consideration. This hypothetical 
case of combustion is illustrated in the diagram, Fig. 1, 
in which, beginning at the left, the liberation of the heat 
is shown by the rise of the curve (the abscisse to which 
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represent the number of B.t.u.), while the gases (flame) 
pass over or around the charge to the flue. 


Combustion with 50 Per Cent, Excess Air. 


Now consider the combustion of 1 lb. of coal with an 
air excess of 50 per cent., which is scarcely practical in 
a grate fire, as the stack probably would emit a fairly 
dense volume of smoke unless the coal bed was kept in a 
remarkably good condition. By substituting 1-10 gal. of 
fuel oil for 1 lb. of coal, both of which contain about the 
same number of B.t.u., it is entirely sufficient if the 
amount of air used for the spray and for final combus- 
tion exceeds the theoretical amount by 50 per cent. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 2. The same number of B.t.u. are 
liberated as before, 13,755, and if these are absorbed by 
the combustion gases, which now include 87 cu. ft. of 
air (when at 0 degree), a temperature of only about 
1590 degrees C., or 2890 degrees F., will be obtained. 
Even here this temperature will never be reached, be- 
cause the combustion is not simultaneous and a small 
part of fuel gases will always escape unburned. 


Combustion with 100 Per Cent. Excess Air. 

The plain grate furnace, the combustion in which is 
illustrated in Fig. 3, always requires a very great excess 
of air, and analyses of the stack gases show that on the 
average about double the theoretically required quantity 
is admitted. This great excess is necessitated by the 
irregularities in the layer of coal, where frequently thin 
spots of the coal bed allow streaks of air to pass through 
the grate without mixing well with the carboniferous 
gases from the thicker parts of the bed. The heat de- 
veloped by a pound of coal is the same as in the previous 
cases—13,755 B.t.u.—but this amount of heat has to act 
on a large volume of combustion gases, as the excess of 
air amounts to about 123 cu. ft. (at 0 degree). This 
much diluted gas volume will become heated to only 
about 1320 degrees C. if it absorbs all the heat developed 
by the combustion of the fuel. As it was stipulated that 
the combustion gases should leave the hearth (or space 
around the muffle) at about 1200 degrees C., only the 
difference of about 120 degrees would be available for 
heating the charge (muffle) and for radiation. This dif- 
ference at these temperatures would mean a difference 
in energy of 12,500 B.t.u., so that not more than 1255 
B.t.u. out of the total heat liberated could be absorbed 
by the charge and brick work. If the latter is assumed, 
the radiation through the brick work of the hearth, at 
500 B.t.u., which is rather too low than too high, only 
755 B.t.u., or nearly one-eighteenth, only is utilized or 
absorbed by the charge (or muffle), while seventeen- 
eighteenths of the total heat generated is lost for prac- 
tical purposes. 

This remarkably low efficiency would rise if it is not 
necessary to heat the charge to above 1000 degrees C. 
To melt a metal or metal mixture melting at 500 degrees 
C. so that the gases could leave the hearth at, say, 600 
degrees C., only 5909 B.t.u. would be carried off. Allow- 
ing the same amount for radiation as in the previous 
case (500 B.t.u.) of the 13,755 B.t.u. liberated by the 
combustion, 7346 B.t.u. could be absorbed by the charge, 
or nearly 50 per cent. of the liberated heat. This ex- 
ample serves to show that for low hearth temperatures 
plain grate combustion can be fairly economical, and ex- 
pensive devices for preheating the combustion air would 
be out of place. On the other hand, the higher the tem- 
perature of the hearth the less economical the grate fired 
furnace becomes. The difficulty of keeping the grates 
uniformly covered has led to the adoption of gas fired 
furnaces. 

Advantages of Gas, 


The writer has frequently met those having the erro- 
neous impression that by first converting the fuel into 
gas more heat could be obtained per pound of fuel. In 
fact, just the opposite is the case, and the heat carried 
off by radiation and other causes in the producer is 
irretrievably lost, and this loss is generally between 10 
and 15 per cent. The advantage of producer gas is, there- 
fore, not caused by the liberation of more heat, but. by 
the reduction of the quantity of combustion gases to be 
heated by the liberated heat. It has been found possible 
to mix the gas and air so well that an excess of only 
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5 to 10 per cent. of air is required to obtain nearly per- 
fect combustion. Thus a well constructed and well oper- 
ated gas furnace can come within 15 to 20 per cent. of 
the efficiency of the combustion in the first illustration, 
where po excess of air was allowed. This process of com- 
bustion is illustrated in Fig. 4, where very little drop in 
temperature was allowed in the fuel, which would hold 
good only for very short flue connections. 

The loss of heat and consequently the reduction of the 
maximum temperature is the more pronounced the cooler 
the gas enters the furnace. For one or only a few fur- 
naces it is, therefore, preferable to attach the producer 
to the furnace, so as not to lose heat by radiation in the 
flues. By this arrangement one also avoids the trouble 
of deposition of soot in the flues, which, especially in 
hot working producers, necessitates frequent cleaning out 
(burning out) of the flues. For numerous furnaces the 
inconvenience of hauling the fuel and cinders to and 
from the different furnaces proves generally a greater 
nuisance, or evil, than the loss of heat by radiation in 
the flues, and a central producer plant with flues leading 
to the different furnaces is preferable. Here also may 
be considered the question of whether producers should 
be blown with air alone or with steam injection. 

Without going far into theoretical consideration, it 
can be said that where the gasification takes place near 
the furnace, air blast will be better than steam injection. 
Steam is no fuel and, therefore, cannot develop heat. and 
the admitted or injected steam, which has a very great 
capacity for absorbing heat, will leave the hearth at a 
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certain temperature (in the comparative case at 1200 
degrees) with all the heat it carries at that temperature. 
If enough steam is admitted so that one-quarter of the 
oxygen required in the producer for gasification is sup- 
plied by the oxygen contained in the steam (as is fre- 
quently the case) the waste gases will contain about 
11.8 cu. ft. (at 0 degrees C.) of steam per pound of coal, 
which will carry off (at 1200 degrees C.) about 826 B.t.u. 
which would be saved in the case of air blast. On the 
other hand, when the steam is decomposed in the pro- 
ducer into its components, hydrogen and oxygen, this 
process of decomposition can take place only by the ab- 
sorption of a further great quantity of heat (3370 B.t.u.). 
If the steam is thus decomposed its constituents may be 
cooled down to the lowest temperature, but they will 
always carry with them this latent heat until it is again 
liberated by combustion and converted into sensible heat. 
The decomposed steam, or, rather, its constituents, being 
almost unsurpassed carriers of latent heat, are used to 
advantage where the producer gas is cooled very much 
before reaching the combustion chamber. 

If the gases derived from the gasification of 1 lb. 
of coal were cooled down to 0 degree C. before reaching 
the furnace, the amount of heat liberated in the final 
combustion would be in the case of one-quarter mixed 
gas about 3370 B.t.u. larger than in the case of air blast 
(or Siemens gas). ‘This assumes a case which probably 
will never occur in practice, but all cases in practice lie 
between these two extremes, and by making allowance 
for the proportions of moisture or steam to the injected 
air, one will be able to at least approximate the real con- 
ditions. 

Aside from the above consideration another fact 
renders the use of steam blast in producers commend- 
able, if not to the furnaceman, at least to the producer 
attendant. The presence of steam in the blast air ren- 
ders the cinders far more friable and loose, making it 
less difficult to break up the clinkers, which with dry air 
blast cause considerable muscular exertion. The furnace- 
man, however, must make up his mind to the fact that 
the presence of steam in the combustion gases has, ac- 
cording to tests lately made in Germany, a somewhat 
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injurious effect on the brick work, which evil effect is 
more noticeable the oftener the temperatures change. 
Air and Gas Preheating. 

It has been shown that the higher the temperature of 
the hearth, or the working temperature, the lower the 
efficiency of the furnace. Therefore where high tempera- 
tures are needed, if they can be obtained at all in grate 
fired furnaces, their utilization is so limited as to make 
the process too costly. In this case a remedy is fur- 
nished by the preheating of either the combustion air 
alone or of preheating both the air and fuel gas. The 
preheating of the air in grate furnaces is not feasible, as 
it would tend to speedily destroy the grate bars, which 
even with cool air are subject to frequent repairs. The 
preheating of air is, therefore, applied only to oil fired 
and to gas fired furnaces. The least expensive source of 
heat by which to preheat the air (and gas if the latter 
is also preheated) are the waste gases, or the combustion 
gases, leaving the hearth at high temperature (in the 
comparative investigation only at 1200 degrees C.). 
There are two methods in practical use to thus utilize 
the heat of the waste gases, the regenerative and the re- 
cuperative. 

Regenerative Method, 

The first, invented by W. Siemens, consists in the use 
of two (or four) chambers filled with loosely piled brick 
or checker work, through one (or two) of which the 
waste gases are converted on their way to the stack. 
After this checker work has been thoroughly heated the 
current of the gases is reversed by a set of valves. Then 
the combustion air (and fuel gas) is conducted through 
the hot checker work and thus preheated on the way to 
the combustion chamber, while the waste gases return 
through the other chamber or chambers. Every time the 
heat of the checker work becomes exhausted by impart- 
ing the heat to the air (and gas) the valves have to be 
reversed again. 

The advantage of this arrangement is the high tem- 
peratures to which the air (and fuel gas) can be heated 
and the ease of renewing the checker work after it has 
become defective. The disadvantages are the changes in 
temperatures (very high after each reversal and low 
efter the heat in the checker brick has been partially ab- 
sorbed by the air and the gases); the necessity of fre- 
quent reversals of the valves, especially when the furnaces 
get thoroughly hot, which reversals require considerable 
attention on the part of the men, if they are to be properly 
timed, and also cause considerable loss of fuel gas, as 
the volume of gas in the chamber at the time of the re- 
versal is allowed to escape unburned to the stack, and the 
space which the checker chambers and the reversing 
valves and flues occupy. With all these objections, the 
regenerator is the best and safest furnace for very high 
temperatures. 

Recuperative Method, 


Lately another method of preheating the air has been 
greatly improved, which, especially for small and medium 
size furnaces with high temperatures, is likely to replace 
regenerators to a considerable extent. This is called re- 
cuperation and consists of conducting the hot waste gases 
through a system of tubes of refractory material around 
which the combustion air is compelled to take its way 
before reaching the combustion chamber. No reversing 
of air and gas takes place, both flowing uninterruptedly 
in the same direction, whereby the costly valve mechan- 
ism and the trouble of operating it is saved. No fuel gas 
is lost by the reversing, far less room is required and the 
cost is somewhat less than that of a regenerator system. 
The temperature, owing to the abolition of reversing, is 
far more uniform. The objection which was frequently 
raised against this type of furnace, that the recuperative 
tubes or channels were difficult of access and difficult to 
repair, has been to a great extend remedied, as in modern 
constructions the tubes can be inspected, cleaned and 
even minor leaks repaired without stopping the operation 
of the furnace. 

On the other hand, the recuperator tiles are more 
likely to break than checker bricks, and one broken tube 
necessitates removing and relaying a number of other 
tubes. Notwithstanding the greater uniformity of tem- 
perature (compared with regenerators) a certain expan- 
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sion and contraction of the tubes is unavoidable and will 
result in a certain amount of leakage. Considering, how- 
ever, that the waste gases contain about 21 per cent. more 
heat units than the air required for final (secondary) 
combustion could possibly absorb even if heated to the 
same temperature, which is not possible, a moderate 
amount of leakage from the air spaces around the tubes 
to the inside and to the stack will not affect the efficiency 
considerably. The fact remains that, especially in Ger- 
many, recuperative furnaces find very great favor, and 
ure built in large numbers to the advantage of their 
owners if applied in the proper place. 

The thermal calculations for either of these modifica- 
tions are equivalent. By either method, if 1 lb. of coal 
is gasified and burned, the same number of heat units is 
obtained as in the direct coal fired furnace (less the loss 
in the producer) ; that is, about 11,667 B.t.u. (See Fig. 
5.) If the secondary or combustion air is heated to 1000 
degrees C. it brings further 2828 B.t.u. into the furnace, 
bringing the total heat available up to 14,495 B.t.u. The 
gases leaving the hearth (as above stipulated) at 1200 
degrees carry off only 6000 B.t.u. The difference, 8495 
B.t.u., is available for heating the charge and for radia- 
tion. If this latter is assumed to be 1600 B.t.u., out of 
the 13,755 B.t.u. contained in 1 lb. of coal, about 7895 
B.t.u. could be absorbed by the charge, or about 48 per 
cent. 

The €000 B.t.u. carried away from the hearth by the 
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a Recuperator. 


combustion gases are not allowed to go to the stack, but 
are used to preheat the air. It takes 2828 B.t.u. to heat 
the required quantity of secondary air to 1000 degrees, 
and if about 2000 B.t.u. is allowed for loss by radiation 
from the recuperator, the combustion gases would leave 
the recuperator with 2172 B.t.u., or with a corresponding 
temperature of about 400 degrees C. Recuperative fur- 
paces are in operation in which the combustion air is 
preheated to a temperature only 20 to 25 degrees lower 
than the temperature of the gases leaving the hearth. 
The combustion is so nearly perfect that 19 per cent. of 
earbonie acid is found in the stack gases, while 21 per 
cent. would be the highest possible percentage in the 
combustion of average Pittsburgh coal. 


Conclusions, 


Coal grate furnaces are fairly economical for low 
temperatures, especially if a large volume of gases is de- 
sired. The large excess of air in this case renders the 
flame oxidizing, which is generally desired in muffle fur- 
naces for enameling and ceramic furnaces. On metal 
articles this flame would produce a heavy scale, or oxida- 
tion, and in metallurgical furnaces (especially a deep fuel 
bed for iron and steel) producing a reducing flame with 
little or no air excess, and consequently with high tem- 
perature is preferable. With working temperatures 
above 1000 degrees C. and for continuous operation the 
installation of recuperative or regenerative furnaces will 
prove a good investment. 

While the foregoing data may assist the furnaceman 
in comparing the merits of the different processes of com- 
bustion, the nature of the products, the cost of fuel, 
labor and maintenance, and the construction of the fur- 
nace and its first cost, and other local conditions, make it 
hecessary to study each case individually, to consider 
every factor having an effect upon the efficiency, useful- 
ness and durability of the furnace and, after selecting the 
proper type, to modify the construction to suit the special 
requirements. 
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Customs Decisions. 


Flexible Metallic Tubing, 

After the taking of much testimony, the Board of 
United States General Appraisers has decided that flex- 
ible metallic tubing composed of an inner metal tube 
with a woven wire covering is subject to a duty of 45 
per cent. under the tariff provision for “ manufactures of 
metal.” The wire covered tube or hose is made up of a 
combination of different metals. The merchandise was 
classified variously as manufactures of metal and as 
articles made from wire. The New York Flexible Me- 
tallic Hose Tubing Company alleged that all the tubing 
should be admitted undcr the paragraph in the tariff law 
for metals. The testimony shows that the woven wire 
added to the pipe or tube represents but 20 per cent. 
of the cost of the entire article. This being so, the board 
holds that the classification of the tubing as a manu- 
facture of wire is erroneous. After discussing the ques- 
tion of the classification of the tubing at length, General 
Appraiser Fischer says in part: “ We hold that steel 
tubing covered with brass wire, or copper pipes covered 
with iron wire, are not to be regarded as either ‘iron or 
steel tubes,’ or as ‘copper pipes,’ but are dutiable as 
manufactures of metal under paragraph 193. The pro- 
tests are sustained.” 

Fireplaces, . 

Iron parts of mantels or fireplaces are held by the 
board to be entitled to entry as “ castings,” with a duty 
of eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. According to the 
collector, the merchandise is dutiable at 45 per cent. 
under the provision in the tariff law for “ manufactures 
of metal.” General Appraiser Fischer, who writes the 
decision for the board, says that it is found from the 
testimony that the articles are castings of iron upon 
which no labor has been bestowed subsequent to the 
casting process. The board holds that the articles are 
fairly within the provision for “ castings.” On this ac- 
count the protest is sustained. 

——__~4-oe—__—_ 


The Cement Production in 1908. 


The total production of all kinds of cement in the 
United States during 1908, as shown by returns received 
by the United States Geological Survey from all the 
cement producers of the country, amounted to 52,775,925 
barrels, valued at $44,376,656. This total was made up 
as follows, compared with 1907: 


co -1908.___,,_ -— 

Barrels. Value. 
Portland cement..51,002,612 $43,472,679 
Natural cement.. 1,621,862 808,509 


Puzzolan cement.. 151,451 95,468 557,252 443,998 


52,775,925 $44,376,656 52,230,342 $55,903,851 

The Portland cement production showed a heavy de- 
crease in 1908 as compared with 1907 in most of the 
BRastern and Southern States, the loss being greatest in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Michigan. 
This decrease in the East and South was offset, however, 
by remarkable gains reported by plants in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, returns from Indiana, 
Illinois and California showing large increases over the 
production in 1907. 
*. The average price of the entire Portland cement out- 
put in 1908 was only 85 cents a barrel—36 cents below 
the average price in 1907. The 1908 price is the lowest 
on record, the previous low point—S88 cents a barrel— 
having been reached in 1904 as the result of business de- 
pression in that year. 

—_——3o- eo 

An Important German Undertaking.—Some big plans 
are being worked out by the Gelsenkirchen Company, 
in Westphalia, Germany, which was originally a colliery 
concern pure and simple. In 1904 the management de- 
termined to go into steel manufacture, and subsequently 
acquired the Aachener Huetten Aktienverein, with steel 
works at Rothe Erde, and on property and blast fur- 
naces in the Minette District. At the same time the 
Schalke Gruben u. Huetten Verein was taken in with 
blast furnaces and foundries. Even then these plants 
did not consume more than a small part of the 8,500,- 


1907.———___, 
Barrels. Value. 
48,785,390 $53,992,551 
2,887,700 1,467,302 
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000 tons of coal, and only about one-half of the 2,200,- 
000 tons of coke produced by the company. It has now 
been determined to locate new blast furnaces, steel plant 
and rolling mills near the ore property of the company 
in the Minette District, either at Deutsch-Oth, in Lor- 
raine, or at Esch, in Luxemburg, rolling the heavier lines. 
The more highly finished products are to be made at 
Rothe Erde, near Aix-la-Chapelle, while wire is produced 
at Eschweiler, in Westphalia. The total sum of $11,000,- 
000 is to be spent for the plant in the Minette District. A 
harbor is to be built on the Rhein-Herne Canal at Gelsen- 
kirchen, to cost $1,000,000, and $500,000 is to be spent on 
extending the foundries there. Coking plants and work- 
men’s buildings are to absorb $2,500,000 more, making 
the total appropriation $15,000,000. Of this $3,500,000 
will be used in 1909, about $5,500,000 in 1910 and $4,375,- 
000 in 1911. 
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The Lunkenheimer Non-Return Boiler Stop 
Valve. 


A reliable non-return stop valve on each boiler when 
several are operated together is necessary for safety, and 
in some countries is required by law. When several boil- 





A Non-return Boiler Stop Valve Made by the Lunkenheimer Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ers are connected to a common header it is evident that 
if a tube is blown out or a fitting ruptured the steam 
from the battery of boilers will rush_into the header and 
discharge through the boiler which is disabled. The dif- 
ficulty of closing a stop valve in the event of such an 
accident is apparent. The Lunkenheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has designed a non-return boiler stop 
valve which is claimed to entirely overcome this danger. 
This valve is intended to be placed between the boiler 
and header. It prevents steam being turned into it when 
it has been cut out for cleaning or repairs, for the reason 
that the valve cannot be opened by hand. It can, how- 
ever, be closed by hand the same as any other stop valve. 

The company states that these non-return valves are 
made only of the best materials, and that the areas are 
unusually large and free. The internal dashpot and 
piston prevent chattering of the disk. All wearing 
parts are made of bronze, and the gland and stuffing box 
are bronze bushed. For use with superheated steam these 
valves are made of puddled semi-steel, with nickel 
trimmings and nickel-steel stems. The valves are made 
in sizes from 4 to 10. in. inclusive, and can be furnished 
with screw or flange ends. 

—_———_3-- 


The Speedwell Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capitalization from $50,000 to $200,000, and 
it is announced that the company will build a large addi- 
tion to its plant. 
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The Lane Electric Crane. 


A new type of electric traveling crane has recently 
been put out by the Lane Mfg. Company, Montpelier, Vt., 
builder of the Anderson rope driven traveling cranes, 
which are largely used by stone workers on account of 
their simplicity, efficiency and low price as compared 
with the ordinary type of electric crane. While this new 
electric crane is more expensive than the rope driven 
machine it is cheaper than the usual type of electric 
cranes, and it is claimed to be very economical of cur- 
rent. 

The motors run in one direction only, whereas in all 
other cranes the motor armatures (often running at 
speeds above 1000 rey. per min.) must be stopped, re- 
versed and brought up to speed again for each change 
of motion in the hook, trolley or bridge, whereby a good 
deal of current is wasted. The motors are connected by 
rawhide spur bearing to beveled paper and iron friction 
wheels, by means of which the reverse motions are 
effected and controlled. This arrangement also does 
away with the third motor, one motor on the bridge and 
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are driven through worm gearing running in an inclosed 
casing fitted with heavy grease and flake graphite, and 
these are fitted with stuffing boxes to prevent the grease 
working out in hot weather. In all other ways care has 
been taken to prevent any dripping of oil or grease from 
the crane upon the work that might be beneath. 

Ample provision is made for taking up wear at al! 
important points, as well as for keeping the paper and 
iron friction wheels in proper contact and alignment. 
The paper or fiber shells can be easily replaced when 
worn out, and the paper wheel is in all cases the driving 
member of the pair in these cranes. This does away 
with all tendency of the paper to wear into ridges, or out 
of round, which often happens where the opposite plan 
is followed. Owing to the use of worm gearing in the 
hoisting mechanism brakes are hardly needed in this 
crane. They are provided, however, but are seldom used 
except to prevent racing of the worm in lowering a 
heavy load. 

So far these cranes have only been made with the 
bridges of Southern pine trussed with wrought iron rods, 
but the maker expects to be able to offer them at an 





An Electric Crane Particularly Intended for Stone Workers, Built by the Lane Mfg. Company, Montpelier, Vt. 


another on the trolley being all that are required. The 
latter operates both the trolley travel and the hoisting 
mechanism, but owing to the peculiar combination of 
frictions both these motions are as independent as if a 
separate motor were provided for each. 


The motors used are of General Electric Company’s 
make and of inclosed dustproof type. In shops where 
stone is cut this is an important feature, as the dust 
soon penetrates into the bearings of unprotected motors. 
Owing to the fact that the armatures run constantly in 
one direction they act as flywheels to equalize and com- 
pensate the fiuctuating demands for current, especially 
when loads are applied suddenly. The electrical connec- 
tions are all made with consideration for reliability and 
safety, as well as convenience, and ample grounding takes 
eare of any possible leakage that might otherwise give 
the hook man a shock. 

The starting box switches of both motors are con- 
trolled from the operator’s seat, which is located at one 
end of the trolley. From this position the driver has 
an unobstructed view of his work. The little trolley wheels 
which make the contact with the current source are 
provided with metallic bushings which never need oil- 
ing. and every important, bearing in the machine is pro- 
vided with grease cups in addition to the usual oil ar- 
rangements. Both the trolley and the hoisting trains 


early date with steel bridges when such are required. 
For spaus not exceeding 50 ft. the timber bridge is satis- 
factory and can be sold at a much lower price than the 
steel bridge. With the exception of the hoisting rope and 
hook these cranes are designed to have a factor of safety 
of five in all parts. The reason for making the exceptions 
named is to protect the more expensive portions of the 
machine from serious overloading, as well as to insure 
that such overloading would be indicated by a gradual 
failure of the rope or hook rather than in a sudden yield- 
ing of some more rigid member. These cranes have on 
several occasions lifted and carried loads of more than 
two and one-half times their rated capacity. This was 
done without injury or apparent effort, though such 
practice is not advised. 
ae 
Algerian Iron Mines.—The iron ore deposits at 


Ouenza, Algeria, which have attracted considerable at- 
tention of late, are estimated to represent 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 tons of ore. They are owned by the French 
Government, which has given a concession to the Société 
d’Etudes d’Ouenza, dependent upon the construction of 
a railroad from Djebel Ouenza to Bone for the transport 
of the ore. The syndicate is composed of English, 
French, Belgian and German iron and steel firms. The 
firm of Krupp belonged at first but has withdrawn. Be 
sides building the railroad the concessionists are to pay 











a minimum fee of 150,000 francs, taking 1,500,000 tons of 
ore the first year, and rising to 650,000 francs the fourth 
year from the commencement of working, with a sliding 
scale for subsequent years. As soon as the aggregate 
fees paid amount to 15,000,000 francs, the syndicate is at 
liberty to reduce the output to 150,000 tons, with an an- 
nual fee of 112,500 francs. 
aaah tarball lie einige 


The New Morrow Drill Chuck. 


In the latest design of drill chuck made by the Mor- 
row Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., a releasing device is 
attached to the threaded sleeve, through which a drill 
may be instantly released by hand with comparatively 
little resistance. No spanner or wrench is required, and 
it is said to be the only chuck of over %4-in. capacity of 
which this is true. The roller operated chuck is the 
nearest approach to it, but its capacity is limited. Fig. 
1 shows the exterior of the chuck and Fig. 2 a longitud- 
inal section of one specifically designed to drive taper 
drills from which the tangs have been twisted. 

The body of the chuck is 3 in. in diameter by 4 in. 
long and will hold Nos. 1, 2 and 3 taper shanks. This 





Fig. 1——'The New Hand Manipulated Drill Chuck Made by the 
Morrow Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section of the New Morrow Drill Chuck. 


gives a range of \& to 14% in. drills. The chuck will safely 
carry the 144-in. drill to its utmost capacity, automatical- 
ly gripping it without slipping and releasing by hand. 
There are no exposed threads on the chuck or projections 
of any kind. The threads being all inclosed, are pro- 
tected from injury or fouling with dirt or chips. It 
will be seen from the sectional view that when the cen- 
tral part—that fitting the drill spindle—is held stationary 
and the knurled outside shell is turned, the jaws are 
advanced or retracted, and in drilling, the harder the 
drill is pushed the stronger is the gripping action. When 
it is desired to release the drill the differential screw 
arrangement first removes the binding pressure on the 
back of the jaws and the further revolving of the shell 
draws the jaws into the casing. The %-in. balls inter- 
posed between the collar and the flange so reduce the 
friction as to make the hand releasing and tightening 
possible. These parts are hardened and ground accurate- 
ly to size. The chuck just described is known as the 
No. 54%. Two other sizes of the same style are made, No. 
4 taking from 4 to % in. straight shank drills and No. 5 
taking from % to 1 in. straight shank drills. 


—- - ~~ 


Australian Iron and Steel Bounties.—The new iron 
bounty act of Australia provides for the payment of 
£150,000 at the rate of 12 shillings a ton on pig iron 
made from Australian ore, puddled bar iron made from 
Australian ore, and steel made from Australian pig iron. 
It also provides for a payment of £30,000 on galvanized 
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sheet or plate iron or steel, made from Australian ore; 
wire netting (not prison made), and made from Aus- 
tralian ore or from wire manufactured in the United 
Kingdom; wire made from Australian ore; iron or steel 
tubes (not riveted or cast) not more than 6 in. internal 
diameter, made from Australian pig iron or steel, all at 
the rate of 10 per cent. on value.. One company having 
been refused a bounty on steel under the former act be- 
cause foreign scrap had been used in part in its manu- 
facture, it is now provided that a bounty may be paid 
on all steel made in Australia which contains local pig 
iron, notwithstanding that a proportion of imported or 
local scrap is used. The bounty for pig iron must be 
claimed before June 30, 1914, and not more than £30,000 
will be paid in any one year. In the 10 per cent. list the 
bounty expires June 30, 1912. The new act takes effect 
from January 1, 1909. 
3 ———_——_—_—_ 


The Osborn Sivquick Foundry Riddle. 


What is considered to be a radical improvement in 


. foundry riddles is the Sivquick, made by the Osborn 


Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Its construction is 
clearly shown by the illustrations. Instead of attaching 
the wire cloth in the usual fashion around the bottom 
circumference of the riddle, it is drawn into basket shape 
and hung over the top of the riddle, the sides of the 






The Sivquick Foundry Riddle, Made by the Osborn Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


wire cloth hanging free from the sides of the riddle rim. 
This construction known as “ Neuberth’s patent” has its 
principal advantage in the fact that it increases the 
amount of sifting area without increasing the size of 
the riddle and eliminates the clogging of the sand around 
the inside edge of the riddle, as with the old style. The 
clinging of the moist sand to the rim causes the wire to 
rust. This, together with the constant knocking of the 
riddle on the flask, soon breaks the wire cloth. 

The Sivquick construction leaves the inside of the 
basket always clean; the sand shakes through freely 
and cannot clog around the bottom edge; neither is 
it necessary to throw scrap iron or gaugers into the sand 
to facilitate the sifting, as is commonly done, especially 
with power shakers. The Sivquick is protected with 
extra heavy battens at top and bottom to withstand the 
hardest usage, and severe rapping of the flask does not 
break the rims or loosen the wire. The wire baskets are 
made of full weight, foundry grade galvanized cloth of 
the best quality. They are strong and rigid, and are 
protected at the bottom with two heavy copper wires 
placed at right angles. 

The riddle is peculiarly able to increase the output 
with power shakers. The manufacturers guarantee it to 
sift twice as much sand in a power shaker as any or- 
dinary riddle of the same size and mesh, and to do it 
without the help of scrap iron, which is destructive of a 
riddle. 
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The Proportionate Output of Steel Corporation 
Products. 


The recent trend of demand in different steel products 
is shown in an.interesting way by a presentation of the 
percentages of the several lines of output of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Its annual reports give the 
tonnage of different lines as shipped to outsiders, and 
from them the following percentage table has been com- 
puted for the past three years: 


United States Steel Corporation’s Steel Products.—Per Cent. 
1906. 1907. 1908. 


eB Ee Ee Fy ee, Sone 18.7 16.7 16.9 
Billets, sheet bars, &c:............s00-% 10.4 7.3 8.9 
PUGS pepe rdw edd wr SOR t ae 09% 0 celtic no's 7.9 8.5 5.0 
Btrwcteenh PN is k's thas sc cc eee esess 5.9 5.7 5.1 
Merchant mill products and skelp........ 11.7 12.7 9.3 
Tubing: aoe PIMs 448 i okie ds 4862 es > Ke% 9.7 11.3 10.5 
DOGG v:acss the kes die e ashen esas 1.1 1.2 15 
Wane Gir WR rade e cs scene sccesccccs 13.2 14.3 20.6 
Sheets and tin plates.................. 10.5 10.3 12.4 
Finished structural work............... 6.1 6.9 6.5 
Angle and splice bars and other rail joints 1.7 1.9 1.4 
Spikes, bolts, nuts and rivets............ 0.7 0.7 0.6 
AxION .0tied aes kisan ie chebwase icageenc't 1.7 1.8 0.4 
Sundry steel and iron products.......... 0.7 0.7 0.9 

PRU ca 4 6 biekr cick ss 04h Daseewaune 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The total tonnages were 10,578,433 in 1906, 10,564,537 
in 1907 and 6,206,932 in 1908. 

Rails are conspicuous rather by their failure to. pre- 
sent any remarkable movement. The popular impression 
has been that the demand for rails has suffered a dis- 
tinctly greater decline than the demand for other steel 
products, but that is hardly the case. The decrease in 
demand was really in 1907, as compared with 1906, as 
the tonnage of all products was about the same in 1907 
as in 1906 in the case of both the Steel Corporation and 
other manufacturers, while there was a decrease in rail 
tonnage of about 10 per cent. That, however, was not 
excessive, and in 1908 rails constituted the same propor- 
tion of the Steel Corporation’s total output as they did 
in 1907, the Tennessee Company’s tonnage being included 
in both 1907 and 1908. 

The Steel Corporation's tonnage of billets, sheet bars, 
&c., shipped to outside finishing mills on sliding scale 
and other contracts decreased from 10.4 per cent. in 1906 
to 7.3 per cent. in 1907, and in 1908 showed a slightly in- 
creased percentage of the reduced total. 

A striking decrease in the proportion of plate tonnage 
is shown in 1908, as the proportion of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s total tonnage in 1908 was less than two-thirds as 
great as the average in 1906-7, and the decrease was not 
a progressive one, as the plate tonnage was larger in 1907 
than in 1906. A slight decrease in the proportion in 1908 
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is shown by steel bars, hoops, bands, cotton ties and 
skelp. The proportion of tubing and pipe has remained 
about stationary. 

A remarkable increase is shown in the proportion of 
wire to total output, the percentage in 1906 being 13.2; 
in 1907, 14.8, and in 1908S no less than 20.6. There was 
really only a slight decrease in the actual tonnage from 
1907 to 1908—namely, from 1,481,226 to 1,275,785. The 
small decrease in the wire rod production, of the country 
and the close approach of wire rod tonnage to rail ton- 
nage were referred to a week ago. 

A remarkable steadiness is shown in the proportion of 
fabricated steel to total output, the proportion in 1908 
being exactly the average proportion in 1906-7. A great 
decrease, by the way, is shown in the corporation’s axle 
output, which fell from 189,006 tons in 1907 to 24,057 
tons in 1908. 

Throughout the comparison just made there runs the 
tendency for the cheaper products to decrease in pro- 
portionate tonnage, while the more finely finished prod- 
ucts have increased. Rails, crude steel, plates and mer- 
chant mill products decreased notably; plain structural 
shapes and fabricated material remained stationary in 
their proportion, while all wire and sheet products 
showed notable increases in the proportionate tonnage 
furnished. It is partly on this account that the earnings 
of-the Steel Corporation were so well maintained during 
a period of greatly reduced output. 


—_— ><> —_—_ 


The World’s Pig Iron Production in 1908. 


The publication of the statistics of pig iron produc- 
tion in Great Britain in 1908 makes possible an approx- 
imation of the world’s pig iron production for last year. 
Naturally the falling off of nearly 10,000,000 tons in the 
production of the United States makes a sharp decrease 
in the world’s total. No other country has anything 
comparable with the American capacity for spectacular 
ascents and descents in output, so that the performance 
of the United States in a given year largely decides the 
character of the aggregated returns. It will be noticed 
in the figures given below that the production in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and France fell off comparatively 
little. Thus the output in the United States, which in 
1906 and 1907 was within a few hundred thousand tons 
of the combined outputs of all three countries, last year 
fell short about 8,300,000 tons of their total. A table 
similar to the one below was given in The Iron Age of 
April 16, 1908, metric tons being reduced in both cases 
to gross tons for the sake of uniformity. A few changes 
have been made in the figures given last year, where 
later returns required them: 


The World’s Pig Iron Production in 1906, 1907 and 1908. 


1908. 1907. 1906 

Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 

Wttee Biatee....0<. 080 15,936,018 25,781,361 25,307,191 
a yA, - 11,615,637 12,836,524 12,280,879 
Great Britain.......... 9,289,840 9,923,856 10,149,388 
DGS Soils oie 8 c'va eines 3,336,761 3,531,378 8,314,100 
EE ae ee ere *2,600,000 2,775,365 2,661,029 
Austria-Hungary ...... *1,650,000 1,842,649 1,687,581 
a icing agin gy 1,187,090 1,384,414 1,354,033 
Ginete Sri OS 565,672 581,146 541,957 
Maeda 2c sich wades ed 554,266 605,901 595,231 
eee +373,248 +373,248 373,248 
OO were Sass eo es ese +110,432 110,432 135,296 
OPT ee, PE 742,919 42,919 41,994 
Other countries........ 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Teele. ii ..s-.4 cbs es 47,459,883 59,989,193 58,643,297 


. * Estimated. 7+ Previous year carried forward. 

The accuracy of the figures for the minor producers 
of pig iron cannot be youched for, but the total is within 
a fraction of 1 per cent. of the actual in any event: In 
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the case of Great Britain the statistics are those com- 
piled by the British Iron Trade Association. It is a 
matter of surprise that for 1907 these figures differ by 
190,000 tons from those of the British Government, which 
show 10,114,281 tons. The returns for Japan for 1907 
are taken from the report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, which credits them to “an English 
statistical journal.” With two blast furnaces at the 
Imperial Steel Works, having a capacity of 160 tons a 
day each, and with a total of iron ore production and 
imports of about 200,000 tons in 1907, the production of 
pig iron was presumably in excess of that given. China’s 
production at the two Hanyang blast furnaces, capacity 
120 tons each, is included in “Other countries,” but 
was probably not much less than that of Japan. 

The world’s production of pig iron may be approx- 
imated as follows for the years stated: 


Years. 3ross tons, Years. Gross tons. 
a Or ee Dechadss tiuc deka 46,000,000 
Ts tA bo va Bee xe 27,000,000 See nchcessonne 45,050,000 
ROA sc ee eee teen 28,700,000 DOU > even ceccs's 53,700,000 
SOGOs ikki kh 40,200,000 lo errr 
0 Er oer 40,200,000 NS SO a ai 6 bmi 60,000,000 
Me 644% re nts 43,400,000 SE wah s oun bee ee 47,450,000 


The percentage of the total contributed by the United 
States, from being 43 per cent. in 1906 and 1907, fell 


to 33.6 per cent. in 1908. 
tre 


The National and Other Labor Bureaus. 


The National Employment Exchange, which is in 
process of creation by men representing great financial 
and industrial interests, has as its purpose the estab- 
lishment of labor bureaus in various parts of the coun- 
try, all working together for the better distribution of 
labor in proportion to the need of it. The institution fur- 
nishes the possibility of an important addition to the 
labor bureau system already in successful operation un- 
der the direction of various States and of the several 
branches of the National Metal Trades Association. The 
plan, as announced, is, in the beginning, to pay special 
attention to unskilled labor, which would mean, as a 
general proposition, that the metal industries would be 
influenced by the exchange to a less degree than others, 
for in the manufacturing centers the supply of cheap 
labor is usually fully equal to the demand. But in the 
agricultural regions the element of labor is very often the 
great perplexing factor, farmers being seriously, even 
vitally, affected by their inability to procure able-bodied 
men to harvest their crops. Naturally the immigrant 
will require most of the efforts of the new institution, and 
great good will be done if a larger proportion of this ele- 
ment of population is diverted from populous centers, and 
distributed under careful supervision in those parts of 
the country that have need of muscle rather than brain, 
leaving those aliens who have had an initial training in 
industries to swell the number of working people in the 
shops and mills and factories. 

The plans of the exchange do not end with the un- 
trained workman. It is the intention to include skilled 
labor in the scope of its usefulness later on, and when 
this work is begun there is promise of its forming an 
important link in the chain of labor bureaus already 
established and establishing in the United States. Most 
essential is the matter of workmen’s records. The pres- 
ent labor bureaus have them, and experience is proving 
that they are invaluable. It has been often stated that 
no injustice is done to the honest man by maintaining a 
record of his labor; of his skill, and the specialized direc- 
tion in which it has developed; of his faithfulness and in- 
dustry. He is protected against the competition of that 
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class of workman who applies for and receives work 
under a false statement of his experience. It is, of 
course, fair that the employer should have knowledge of 
The labor bureaus of the 
Metal Trades Association have made good headway in 
the compilation of these records, but they are largely 
local. The bureaus of different cities co-operate in ex- 
changing information when it is requested, and the prac- 
tice is on the rapid increase. It will be seen how much 
a national exchange could assist in this work, especially 
if it had the co-operation of the State and private 
Perhaps stumbling blocks would be put in the 


the men whom he employs. 


bureaus. 
way of a close relationship of local and national bodies, 
if the latter should develop the power to take skilled 
men away from the neighborhood of the former, as might 
happen when business was temporarily dull during a 
period when workmen were needed in other parts of the 
country. An example of this condition exists at the 
present time, when some of the automobile builders are 
seeking certain classes of skilled help, which would be 
available to them in other cities if there was a bureau to 
provide them with the men or the information by which 
they could be found. Manufacturers might very well 
resent the withdrawal of so important an element of their 
working forces which promises to be needed in the im- 
mediate future, and would object to their local labor 
Lureau working with a national exchange to that end. 

The existence of workmen’s records may have an im- 
portant effect in curbing the hiring away of help of one 
manufacturer by another. It will be remembered that 
at the beginning of the last rush of industrial produc- 
tion the striving after labor went to extraordinary 
lengths. Cities competed vigorously to secure skilled 
workmen, each robbing the other. Employers were ac- 
tually swapping workmen, as they hired them one from 
the other, the only gainer being the men themselves, for 
they received better wages as a result of the exchange. 
The spirit of co-operation was lost sight of in many in- 
stances in the vital necessity of increasing production in 
order to meet and reap the profits of the tremendous de- 
mand for manufactured goods. The time is not far off 
when similar conditions of business will prevail. Where 
labor bureaus exist, with careful records of workmen 
and their employment, and the agreement on the part of 
subscribers to register with the bureau all men leaving 
their employ and all those put on the payrolls, the chance 
for an exchange of workmen under the conditions as 
enumerated must be reduced. The records show up the 
transaction. Presuming that they are open to the in- 
spection of the members, the existence of a systematic 
seeking of workmen by unusual inducement must become 
apparent quickly. Of course, this will be no absolute 
deterrent, but it will be an excellent influence and will 
fit in with the information of the records as to what 
workmen have been given in wages, which is a corrective 
of false statements made by applicants for work as to 
their skill and what they have received from former 
employers. 

———_».--o—___—_ 


A Bonus Plan That Abolished Night Shifts. 


The wastefulness of night work in machine shops 
has been repeatedly a matter of comment. A striking 
example of a successful attack on this problem and on 
the larger one of increasing output to an extent that 
would obviate the apparent necessity of building addi- 
tions is reported of a Western plant turning out heavy 
machinery. ‘To-day 350 men are making a greater out- 
put, working only in the daytime, than was produced by 
500 under the old order, when both day and night shifts 
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were worked. This remarkable result is due largely to 
the introduction of a weli conceived bonus system of 
paying workmen, marked by liberal rewards for increased 
output and by judicious handling of the details of the 
new plan. Friction between departments has been elim- 
inated, and the shop is now an example of the benefits 
of good team work. 

At one time, under the high pressure of demand, night 
work at this shop was considered indispensable. It was 
abandoned after a careful examination of the records 
extending over a considerable period. Observation by 
the managers through repeated night visits, when their 
presence was known to but few, gave data which assisted 
in a diagnosis of the situation. It was found that from 
6 to 10 p.m. the work went on in a way fairly compara- 
ble with day operations. From 10 to 12 o’clock speed 
slackened and blunders appeared. After the midnight 
lunch speed fell off heavily and mistakes were common, 
several hours being required in the following forenoon 
to straighten things out. 

iSaenichcnenliiilinitaanciinets 


Rail Mill «* Automatics.’’ 

In an article on the “‘ Automatic Manufacture of Steel 
Rails,” a contemporary describes a well-known Bessemer 
rail mill which “employs automatic machinery of the 
heaviest class.” The “automatic” operations in the 
blooming mill are referred to in these terms: 

The handling of the heavy ingot during its conversion into 
a bloom, like all the other processes, is without the direct touch 
of the human hand. Blindingly hot it is forced through the 
rolls and out on the other side. A steel finger rises out of the 
runway, the ingot lifts up and turns over on its side. Another 
rush is made back through the reversed rolls. It stops. An- 
other steel finger lifts and turns the ingot again. The adjusting 
engines draw the rolls nearer together; the feeding train re- 
verses, and back the ingot goes again through the rolls. 

Six separate operations are mentioned here, each of 
which represents the direct intervention of an operator. 
Prudential reasons might seem to dictate the manipula- 
tion of hot ingots without the “ direct touch of the human 
hand,” but it has probably not occurred to many engi- 
neers that these were sufficient to give rolling mill equip- 


ment a place among the “ automatics.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Duty on Ferroalloys. 

To the Editor: The Dingley tariff law provides a duty of 
$4 per ton on ferromanganese and on ferrosilicon. They 
are placed in the same class with pig iron. 

The Payne bill provides in paragraph 182: “ Chrome 
or chromium metal, ferromanganese, ferrochrome or fer- 
rochromium, ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferro- 
titanium, ferrotungsten, ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, 
manganese metal, molybdenum, titanium, tantalum, tungs- 
ten or wolfram metal, 15 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The Aldrich bill raises the duty on all the foregoing, 
but it takes out ferromanganese, placing this with pig 
iron at the reduced rate of $2.50 per ton, and it also 
takes out ferrosilicon containing not more than 15 per 
cent, of silicon, classifying this as in the Dingley law at 
$4 per ton. 

The Aldrich bill, paragraph 182, reads: “Chrome or 
chromium metal, ferrochrome or ferrochromium, ferro- 
molybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferrotitanium, ferrotungs- 
ten, ferrosilicon, containing more than 15 per centum of 
silicon, ferrovanadium, molybdenum, titanium, tantalum, 
tungsten or wolfram metal, valued at $200 per ton or 
less, 25 per cent. ad valorem; valued at more than $200 
per ton, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Ferrosilicon containing 
not more than 15 per cent. of silicon $4 per ton.” Ferro- 
manganese is transferred to paragraph 116 with pig iron 
at $2.50 per ton. 

Anybody who is familiar with these products knows 
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that ferromanganese and all ferrosilicon, below or above 
15 per cent. silicon, are simply common ferroalloys, used 
principally in steel mills and foundries to deoxidize the 
molten steel. These two ferros are a necessary alloy 
pig for the production of steel and castings, which have 
always been classified with pig iron. They disappear 
and are lost in the operation of deoxidizing the molten 
steel. They do not impart any additional value to the 
steel» and do not increase the price of the finished article. 


This common alloy pig iron, ferrosilicon, used as a 
deoxidizer, is slipped in among al] the high priced ferro- 
alloys, which serve an entirely different purpose. 

Ferromanganese and 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, the 
standard products, sell at the present time from $42 to 
$58 per ton, but have been classified with high priced 
ferroalloys selling at more than $200 and up to a few 
thousand dollars per ton. All these high grade ferro- 
alloys are used for an entirely different purpose. They 
do not, like ferromanganese and ferrosilicon, serve to de- 
oxidize the metal, and are not wasted or lost; on the 
contrary, they are added to the steel bath, and remain 
in the steel, producing a superior article, and they mate- 
rially increase the price of such steels, which are known 
and sold in the market as alloy steels. 

Ferromanganese and ferrosilicon of 15 per cent. sili- 
con, or less, are used in larger quantities, principally by 
the large steel companies who produce tonnage steel, 
whereas ferrosilicon, containing over 15 per cent. silicon, 
is used by the large steel producers in comparatively 
smaller quantities and hence is of no importance to 
them. It is. on the other hand, most generally used by 
the numerous smaller steel mills and foundries in almost 
every State of the Union. It is quite an item for them 
as a deoxidizer, for which they get no return, the metal, 
as stated before, being lost in the process. 

Why these two common ferroalloys were slipped in 
among the high priced ferroalloys in the House bill and 
advanced to 15 per cent. ad yalorem is a mystery, but it 
is incomprehensible why the Senate bill takes out ferro- 
manganese, places it with pig iron at $2.50 per ton, and 
divides ferrosilicon in two classes—namely, ferrosilicon, 
containing 15 per cent. silicon and less, and ferrosilicon, 
containing over 15 per eent. silicon, and places the former 
in a class by itself at $4 per ton, the same as in the present 
Dingley law, while the latter, containing over 15 per cent. 
silicon, is retained with the high priced ferroalloys in 
paragraph 182, at an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. at 
an advance of over 400 per cent. of the Dingley rate. 


Since both products, being raw materials, are pro- 
duced in one operation by cheap labor, are used for the 
same purpose and have always been in the same class, 
the strange action by both the House and the Senate 
has certainly caused a surprise to the numerous steel 
mills and foundries throughout the country. 

Ferrosilicon containing more than 15 per cent. silicon 
is pot a new product. It has been produced to any per- 
centage of silicon for nearly 20 years, but has not been 
used commercially to any great extent until within the last 
10 years. Owing to the reduction in price it is becoming 
more popular with the smaller steel mills and foundries, 
being preferred by them to lower percentage ferrosilicon, 
among other reasons because it does not chill the steel 
bath and can be handled more conveniently. 


In view of all the foregoing facts, the singling out 
of one of three similar products, used for the same pur- 
pose, and placing on the one a prohibitive duty about 
five times as large as on the other two seems strange and 
incomprehensible. } 

It can only, therefore, be surmised that the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee have not been properly informed, or have been mis- 
led regarding the facts in the case. It does not appear 
reasonable nor to be the intent and purpose of the pres- 
ent revision. 


The proposed prohibitive duty on ferrosilicon contain- 
ing over 15 per cent. silicon would benefit practically 
but one producer in this country, and hundreds of con- 
sumers of this article scattered over the country would 
have to pay tribute to a monopoly. 


FouUNDRYMAN, 
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Unctuous Dixon’s Flake Graphite. 

l'o the Editor: In The Iron Age of February 25, 1909, 
on page 667, an article was printed concerning unctuous 
graphite. We feel a little like criticising this article, 
hoth perhaps in what it says and what it would have the 
reader infer. 

In the first place, we would take exception to the use 
of the word “unctuous,” in that, as it is presented, it 
might give the reader the impression that the quality 
of unctuousness was peculiar to a special kind of gra- 
phite. If there is any one characteristic of graphite 
which distinguishes it from all other material, it is this 
particular one. It might be safely said that all graphites 
possess this quality, or else they are not graphite. To 
be sure, there are grades of so-called graphites which 
are so low in actual graphite as to be but slightly 
unctuous, but pure graphite always possesses this qual- 
ity in the highest degree. If the word is used to dis- 
tinguish one particular grade of graphite from other 
grades which possess this quality in a less degree, then 
the use of the word is, of course, entirely correct. 

The article also says that graphite lubricants should 
give a smooth veneer or coating to the parts to be lubri- 
cated. This, of course, is evident, but if the surface is 
to be smooth it certainly cannot be obtained from rough 
surfaces. The blackness of all amorphous graphite is 
due to the fact that the surfaces are irregular, because 
if the surfaces were smooth they would reflect light. 
Such varieties of graphite only become smooth and re- 
flect light when they have been compressed and take a 
surface which is equivalent to all natural crystalline 
graphites. 

It is not conceivable that amorphous graphite, or any 
graphite for that matter, performs any function so long 
as it is moving about freely in the lubricant which is 
used to distribute it. It is only when the particles be- 
come attached to the metal surfaces that they begin to 
do their work. The article states also that brightness 
or blackness in graphite is not an indication of its purity 
or value. This statement is far truer as applying to 
umorphous graphite than crystalline graphite. In crystal- 
line graphite it is a very good indication as to its purity, 
but not its value for any particular purpose; thus the 
heavy crystalline Ceylon graphite, which is extremely 
bright and unctuous, is not so available for lubricating 
purposes as the American flake graphite, which is of de- 
cidedly different form. The Ceylon graphite is all crystal- 
line and when pulverized may le compared in shape and 
size with any kind of granular material like sand. 

On the other hand, the American form of crystalline 
graphite is invariably of the very thin and remarkably 
smooth variety and which has for years been the stand- 
ard for lubricating purposes. Neither is the blackness 
of amorphous graphite a proof of its purity, as it might 
be obtained in all sorts of ways, the blackness of coal or 
charcoal or any carbonaceous material being the same as 
the blackness of amorphous graphite. Furthermore, the 
test of unctuousness is not without defects when applied 
to amorphous graphite, for the reason that, while the 
graphite might contain only a moderate amount of 
graphitic carbon, it could easily be adulterated with tale 
or soapstone, which would impart considerable of this 
quality to it. The bright silvery luster of flake graphite 
would be impaired to such an extent by such adulteration 
as to render detection easy, and so this luster is to be 
considered an indication of quality. It may be stated as 
an axiom that fineness of pulverization renders adultera- 
tion easy. 

This statement does not refer so much to the arti- 
ficial amorphous graphites as to the natural amorphous 
graphites, whose carbon percentage may be raised by the 
addition of carbonaceous materials like coal. 

JosePH Drxon CrucrisLe ComMPANy. 

Jersey Crtry, N. J., April 27, 1909. 


———- mee 


The Detroit Iron & Steel Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has given to the Variety Iron & Steel Works Company, 
Cleveland, the contract for the steel work for the new 
blast furnace that the former company will erect in De- 
troit, and on which work will start soon. The contract 
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also includes the castings for the furnaces, the stoves, 
the structural material for the cast house and blowing 
engine house, and the trestle and bins. The stack will be 
18 ft. 6 in. x 85 ft. 

+--+ ~~ ---_--—— 


Scrap Iron and Steel Consumption in 1907. 


The May issue of the Bulletin of the American Iron. 


and Steel Association gives the following compilation 
of the consumption of mill cinder, scale and scrap iron 
and steel by blast furnaces, and rolling mills and steel 
works in the United States, as shown by the statistics of 
the Bureau of the Census for the years given. Gross 
tons are used: 


1880. 1890. 1900. 1904. 
Blast furnaces...... 316,114 1,145,599 1,600,313 1,865,385 
Rolling mills and steel 
ee a 1,198,842 1,726,162 4,113,287 5,124,277 
| PP eee eee 1,514,956 2,871,761 5,713,600 6,989,662 


The Bulletin comments as follows: “The great in- 
crease shown in the table in the use of scrap by rolling 
mills and steel works from 1890 to 1900 and from 1900 
to 1904 is explained by the development of the basic 
open hearth steel process, which actively began late in 
the 90’s, and which has since made wonderful progress. 
The acid open hearth process is also a large scrap con- 
sumer. While no accurate figures are available, it is 
probable that in 1904 the open hearth process alone con- 
sumed approximately 3,000,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap, and that in 1907, when the production of basic 
open hearth steel was more than double that of 1904, 
the consumption of scrap in the open hearth approxi- 
mated 6,000,000 tons. 

“In the above table the iron and steel scrap con- 
sumed by iron foundries, cast iron pipe works, car wheel 
plants, forges which manufacture scrap bars, &c., is not 
considered. If the scrap consumed by establishments of 
this character were included, and due allowance were 
made for the great increase in consumption by our basic 
open hearth steel furnaces, it would probably be found 
that the total consumption of iron and steel serap, cin- 
der. scale, &¢., in this country in the calendar year 1907 
would amount to at least 12,000,000 tons and might 
reach 12,500,000 tons, or almost one-half of our total 
production of pig iron in that year. The scrap and cin- 
der consumption of 1908 was naturally much less than 
that of 1907. There was doubtless a large accumulation 
of scrap in 1908.” 

—_——__ ~»-@e—_____—_ 


Pig Iron Production in Great Britain in 1908. 


The British Iron Trade Association, through its sec- 
retary, C. J. Fairfax Scott, has published the statistics 
of pig iron production in the United Kingdom in 1908. 
The total was 9,289,840 gross tons, which compares with 
9,923,856 tons in 1907, 10,149,388 tons in 1906, and 9,592,- 
737 tons in 1905. The most notable decreases in 1908 
from the preceding year were in West Cumberland, Scot- 
land, Lancashire, Durham and South Wales, being 193,- 
000 tons in the first named district (from 859,454 tons to 
666,612 tons), and 102,000 and 83,000 tons in Durham 
and South Wales, respectively, while Scotland, which is 
next in importance to the Cleveland _ District, fell off 
from 1,403,447 tons to 1,243,265 tons. The Cleveland 
District showed an increase last year over 1907, its pro- 
duction being 2,547,446 tons, against 2,433,567 tons in 
1907, and 2,639,964 tons in 1906. The production of 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese was 46,000 tons more in 
1908 than in 1907. The association’s report says that 
the production of basic iron in 1908 was only 44,000 tons 
less than that of 1906, which was the high record year in 
pig iron production. On the other hand, the production 
of hematite or Bessemer pig iron in 1908 was 615,000 
tons less than in 1906. 

The average number of furnaces in blast in 1908 was 
30844, as compared with 366% in 1907, 367%, in 1906 and 
346 in 1905. The total number of furnaces in the years 
mentioned was 508, 507, 517 and 525, respectively. The 
average output per furnace in blast was 29,870 tons in 
1908, as against 27,096 tons in 1907, 27,598 tons in 1906, 
and 27,724 tons in 1905. 
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New Provisions of the Senate Tariff Bill. 


Finance Committee Reports Revision of 
Customs Administration Laws. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1909.—After a fortnight’s 
deliberation thereon the Finance Committee has reported 
to the Senate certain administrative features of the new 
tariff bill of far-reaching importance. ‘They include a 
substitute for the so-called maximum and minimum sec- 
tion of the bill as passed by the House and a comprehen- 
sive revision of the customs administrative act of June 
10, 1890, which has now survived three complete revisions 
of the tariff law. 

New Maximum and Minimum Plan. 


The Senate substitute for the House maximum and 
minimum provision is a far more conservative measure, 
and has been prepared with great care, with a view to 
meeting all the serious objections that have been raised 
against the provision as drafted by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The House bill provided that in the event 
of the refusal of a foreign country to grant to American 
products the minimum rates of its tariff, a retaliatory 
rate of 20 per cent. should be added to the duties assessed 
on the products of such country when imported into the 
United States, and should be extended to cover many 
items on the free list. This provision has been criticised 
as drastic and is likely to involye this country in tariff 
wars with Europe. In addition, it is feared that fre- 
quently the automatic application of retaliatory rates to 
raw materials would work greater injury to our own in- 
dustries than to those of the country against which they 
might be invoked. The Finance Committee's substitute 
obviates all these objections. The maximum and mini- 
mum section, as reported by that committee, is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec, 2. That from and after March 31, 1910, except as other- 
wise specially provided for in this section, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid on all articles when imported from any for- 
eign country into the United States, or into any of its posses- 
sions (except the Philippine Islands), the rates of duty pre- 
scribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiable list of 
section one of this act, and in addition thereto 25 per centum 
ad valorem; and there shall also be levied, collected and paid 
the following rates of duty on articles upon the free list in said 
section one, namely : 

On coffee, 5 cents per pound; on tea, 10 cents per pound; 
which rates shall constitute the general tariff of the United 
States: Provided, That whenever and so long as the President 
shall be satisfied, in view of the character of the concessions 
granted by the minimum tariff of the United States, that the 
government of any foreign country imposes no terms or restric- 
tions, either in the way of tariff rates or provisions, trade or 
other regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the sale in 
such foreign country of any agricultural, manufactured, or other 
product of the United States, which unduly discriminate against 
the United States or the products thereof, and that such for- 
eign country imposes no export bounty or prohibition upon the 
exportation of any article to the United States which unduly 
discriminates against the United States or the products thereof, 
and that such foreign country accords to the agricultural, man- 
ufactured or other products of the United States treatment 
which is reciprocal and equivalent, then, upon proclamation to 
this effect by the President of the United States, or any of its 
possessions (except the Philippine Islands), from such foreign 
country shall, except as otherwise herein provided, be admitted 
under the terms of the minimum tariff of the United States as 
prescribed by section one of this act. 

The proclamation issued by the President under the author- 
ity hereby conferred and the application of the minimum tariff 
thereupon may, in accordance with the facts as found by the 
President, extend to the whole of any foreign country, or may 
be confined to or exclude from its effect any dependency, colony 
or other political subdivision having authority to adopt and en- 
force tariff legisiation, or to impose restrictions or regulations 
or to grant concessions upon the exportation or importation of 
articles which are, or may be, imported into the United States. 
Whenever the President shall be satisfied that the conditions 
which led to the issuance of the proclamation hereinbefore au- 
thorized no longer exist, he shall issue a proclamation to that 
effect, and thereupon and thereafter the provisions of the gen- 
eral tariff shall be applied to the importation of articles from 
such country. Whenever the provisions of the general tariff of 
the United States shall be applicable to articles imported from 
any foreign country, they shall be applicable to the products of 
such country, whether imported directly from the country of 
production or otherwise. To secure information to assist the 
President in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him by 
this section, and information which will be useful to Congress 
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in tariff legislation and to the officers of the Government in the 
administration of the customs laws, the President is hereby au- 
thorized to employ such persons as may be required to make 
thorough investigations and examinations into the production, 
commerce and trade of the United States and foreign countries 
and all conditions affecting the same. 


Proposed Tariff Commission, 


It will be noted that, in the final clause of the section 
quoted, provision is made for a species of tariff com- 
mission to consist of experts who may be appointed from 
time to time by the President to gather information 
for the use of the Executive and for Congress. This pro- 
vision is said to be acceptable as a compromise to those 
who have advocated the creation of a permanent tariff 
commission. 

The revision of the customs administrative act of 
June 10, 1890, has been rendered necessary to expedite 
customs litigation and to make it practicable to secure 
harmonious decisions on appeals from the rulings of the 
Board of General Appraisers. Under existing practice 
it frequently happens that United States circuit courts 
of appeals in different jurisdictions render diverse opin- 
ions regarding similar controversies, as has recently been 
illustrated in the case of the dutiable classification of 
ferroalloys. The recurrence of such instance is rendered 
impossible by a provision of the bill creating a court of 
customs appeals, to which all cases arising before the 
Board of General Appraisers must be carried for decision 
on appeal. Another important reform which is sought 
to be effected is the prevention of the undervaluation of 
consigned goods, which it is estimated now costs the 
Government many million dollars annually. 

The amendment to the Senate bill providing for the 
revision of the customs administrative act provides for 
the re-enactment of the entire law with the necessary 
changes incorporated therein. The law as amended is 
embraced in 30 sections, of which 28 are the original 
sections as amended, sections 29 and 30 being new pro- 
visions creating the court of customs appeals. The first 
four sections of the existing law are re-enacted with but 
slight verbal amendment. Section 5 is modified by the 
incorporation therein of a form of declaration to be made 
by consignees, importers or agents of merchandise ac- 
tually purchased. The declaration authorized by the ex- 
isting law as to goods actually purchased is required to 
Le signed by the owner thereof, but cases frequently oc- 
cur where it is necessary for the consignee, importer or 
agent to make the entry. The declaration prescribed in 
such cases is similar to that now made by owners of pur- 
chased goods. 

Section 6 of the present law is re-enacted by the Sen- 
ate amendment. Section 7 is modified by the Senate bill 
in several important particulars. In the first place, it is 
provided that the ‘owner, consignee or agent of any im- 
ported merchandise may deduct from, as well as add to, 
an invoice to make market value where such value 
changed after the purchase of the goods and before their 
shipment to the United States. The present law permits 
additions only and often increases the already heavy 
losses of importers by compelling them to pay duties on 
the purchase price of goods which have declined before 
shipment. The second important provision in this section 
permits invoices of consigned goods to be increased or 
decreased to make market value, this change having been 
decided upon as but just to the owners of consigned goods 
who have prepared their invoices in good faith. The third 
amendment in this section prevents the assessment of 
penal duties on technicalities when “the amount of duty 
imposed by law on account of the appraised value does 
not exceed the amount of duty that would be imposed 
if the appraised value did not exceed the entered value.” 
A strong effort was made to induce the Finance Com- 
mittee to provide a margin of 5 or 10 per cent. within 
which undervaluations should not be penalized, but it 
was decided that any such margin would be availed of 
by unscrupulous importers systematically to understate 
the walue of their invoices, as they would have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose thereby. 


Market Value of Consigned Goods. 


Sections 8, 9 and 10 of the present law are re-enacted 
without important change. Section 11, as framed by the 
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Senate, embodies some of the most important of the pro- 
posed changes, including a new definition of market value 
for consigned goods. The section as reported by the 
committee is as follows, the parts stricken from the 
present law being included in brackets, while new lan- 
guage is in italics: 


Sec. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by 
law, of any article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly 
manufactured and subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty 
based in whole or in part-on value, cannot be [otherwise] ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, such officer 
shall use all available means in his power to ascertain the cost 
of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation 
to the United States, and at the place of manufacture, such 
cost of production to include the cost of materials and fabrica- 
tion and all general expenses, to be estimated at not less than 
10 per centum, covering each and every outlay of whatsoever 
nature incident to such production, together with the expense 
of preparing and putting up such merchandise ready for ship- 
ment, and an addition of not less than 8 nor more than 50 per 
centum upon the total cost as thus ascertained; and in no case 
shall such merchandise be appraised upon original appraisal or 
reappraisement at less than the total cost of production as then 
ascertained. [It shall be lawful for appraising officers in deter- 
mining the dutiable value of such merchandise to take into con- 
sideration] the actual market value or wholesale price, as de- 
fined by law, of any imported merchandise which is consigned 
for sale in the United States, or which is sold for exportation 
to the United States, and which is not actually sold or freely 
offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the open mar- 
ket of the country of exportation to all purchasers, shall not in 
any case be appraised at less than the wholesale price at which 
such or similar imported merchandise is actually sold or freely 
offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the United 
States in the open market, due allowance by deduction being 
made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transportation, in- 
surance and other necessary expenses from the place of ship- 
ment to the [United States] place of delivery, and a [reason- 
able] commission not ercecding 6 per centum, if any has been 
paid or contracted to be paid [not exceeding 6 per centum], 


Sections 12 and 13 of the Senate measure substantially 
re-enact the provisions of the so-called general apprais- 
ers’ act, passed by the last Congress. 

Section 14 is amended so as to provide that appeals 
from the board shall be taken to the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals instead of to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. Sections 15, 16 and 17 contain no changes of 
importance, but section 18 has been carefully rewritten, 
and includes in the last clause a provision intended to 
apply to consigned goods as to which it may be alleged 
that no foreign market value therefor is ascertainable, 
the amendment authorizing the appraising officers to con- 
sider the actual market value or wholesale price of “ sim- 
ilar merchandise comparable in value therewith.” This 
section is as follows: 


Sec. 18. That whenever imported merchandise is subject to 
an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a duty based upon or regu- 
lated in any manner by the value thereof, the duty shall be as- 
sessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, 
at the time of exportation to the Unfted States, in the principal 
markets of the country from whence exported; that such actual 
market value is the price at which such merchandise is freely 
offered for sale to all purchasers in said markets, and is the 
price which the manufacturer or owner would have received, 
and was willing to receive, for such merchandise when sold In 
the ordinary course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, 
including the value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, 
casks, barrels, hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys and 
other containers or coverings, whether holding liquids or. solids, 
which are not otherwise specially subject to duty under any 
paragraph of the tariff act, and all other costs, charges and 
expenses incident to placing the merchandise in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United States, and if there be 
used for covering or holding imported merchandise, whether 
dutiable or free, any unusual article or form designed for use 
otherwise than in the bona fide transportation of such mer- 
chandise to the United States, additional duty shall be levied 
and collected upon such material or article at the rate to which 
the same would be subjected if separately imported. That the 
words “ value,” or “‘ actual market value,” or “ wholesale price,” 
whenever used in this act, or in any law relating to the ap- 
praisement of imported merchandise, shall be construed to be 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such, or similar 
merchandise comparable in value therewith, as defined in this 
act. 


For a Customs Court of Appeals, 


The remaining sections of the customs administrative 
act are amended in no salient particulars, but two new 
sections are added containing the most important feature 
of the amendatory measure and which creates a Customs 
Court of Appeals, to consist of a presiding judge and four 
associate judges appointed by the President, by and with 
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the advice and consent of the Senate, each of whom 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. It is to be 
a court of record, with a marshal and a clerk, whose 
office shall be in the City of New York, and who shall 
perform and exercise the same duties and. powers in re- 
gard to all matters within the jurisdiction of said court 
as are now exercised and performed by the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, so far as the same 
may be applicable. The salary of the clerk shall be $4000 
per annum, which sum shall be in full payment for all 
services rendered by such clerk, and all fees of any kind 
whatever, and all costs, shall be by him turned into the 
United States Treasury. The court shall always be open 
for the transaction of business, and sessions thereof may 
be held annually, or oftener, in the several judicial cir- 
cuits, at the following places: In the first circuit, in the 
city of Boston. in the second circuit, in the City of New 
York; in the third and fourth circuits, in the cities of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; in the fifth circuit, in the 
cities of New Orleans and Galveston; in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth circuits, in the city of Chicago; in the 
ninth circuit, in the cities of Seattle, Portland and San 
Francisco, and in such other places in each of the above 
circuits as the court may from time to time designate. 
Any three of the members of the court shall constitute a 
quorum. 

After the organization of this court no appeal shall 
be taken from any Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers to any other court, and no appellate jurisdiction 
shall be exercised or allowed by any other courts in cases 
decided by the Board of United States General Apprais- 
ers. The judgment or decrees of the Court of Customs 
Appeals shall be final in all such cases. 

It is further provided that the President shall ap- 
point “by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate an Assistant Attorney-General, who shall exercise the 
functions of his office under the supervision and control 
of the Attorney-General of the United States, and who 
shall be paid a salary of $10,000 per annum; and there 
shall also be appointed by the Attorney-General of the 
United States a Deputy Assistant Attorney-General, who 
shall be paid a salary of $7500 per annum, and four at- 
torneys, who shall be paid salaries, one of $€000 and the 
other three of $5000 per annum each. Said attorneys 
shall act under the immediate direction of said Assistant 
Attorney-General, or, in case of his absence or a vacancy 
in his office, under the direction of said Deputy Assistant 
Attorney-General; and said Assistant Attorney-General, 
Deputy Assistant Attorney-General and attorneys shall 
have charge of the interests of the Government in all 
matters of reappraisement and classification of imported 
goods and of all litigation incident thereto, and shall rep- 
resent the Government in all the courts wherein the in- 
terests of the Government require such representation.” 


Bill to Be Pushed, 


The consideration of the administrative features of 
the tariff bill will probably be deferred for 10 days or a 
fortnight. Owing to the desire of certain Senators to 
make extended speeches on the general features of the 
bill, little or no progress has been made in the considera- 
tion of the measure by paragraphs during the past week. 
It is believed, however, that general debate has now been 
exhausted, and, the Finance Committee in the meantime 
having had opportunity to adjust many minor controver- 
sies concerning the rates of the bill, rapid progress should 
hereafter be made. W. L. G 

+e 


The Pittsburgh-Bartow Mining & Mfg. Company has 
been incorporated by Pittsburgh, Bridgeport and 
Wheeling interests with a capitalization of $125,000. 
George M. Koehnline, Bridgeport, Ohio, is president, and 
Walter Kennedy, Pittsburgh, consulting engineer. The 
ore property owned by the company in Bartow County, 
Ga., has been thoroughly investigated during the last 
few years, and the equipment of the property for the 
mining of ore is now under way. The railroad siding has 
been put in, loading and mining machinery are in place, 
and operations have been commenced for a large produc- 
tion of ore. 
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Blast Furnace Practice With All 
Magnetic Ore. 


BY F. E. BACHMAN, PORT HENRY, N. Y. 


It is generally believed that the manufacture of pig 
iron from magnetic ores requires an excessive amount of 
fuel and their use gives a never ending succession of fur- 
nace troubles, producing as a consequence an excessive 
proportion of off grade iron. The results of the use of an 
all magnetic ore charge in the Northern Iron Company’s 
Port Henry furnace may be interesting. 

The furnace is 69 ft. 3 in. high, with a 10-ft. hearth, 
17-ft. bosh and 11-ft. stock line. It was built in 1873- 
1875. In 1902 boilers of 500 hp. and a 54 x 96 x 84 in. 
Morris engine, built in 1873, were added.. In 1905 three 
of the original stoves were replaced by three moved from 
a neighboring abandoned furnace. In 1907 the old boilers 
were replaced with new water tube boilers. The maxi- 
mum blast pressure allowable is 12% lb., owing to engine 
weakness. The maximum blast temperature is 950 de- 
grees F., averaging 900 degrees. The results for three 
years are as follows: 














1906. 
Per cent. 
Tons. Fuel. Ore. Stone. Ore. stone 
Month. made. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. yield. to ore. 
er 5,167 2.428 3,735 1,145 59.6 30.6 
February ...... 5,025 2,322 3,606 1,024 62.1 28.4 
SEGGGn wii sts 5,835 2,214 3,485 980 643 28.1 
, ee eee er ry 5,076 2,216 3.518 1,022 63.7 29.0 
ORD uae & ak mee 5,870 2.205 3,488 1,032 642 29.6 
Se: teesehaaws 5,390 2,251 3,530 961 63.5 24.2 
MOEN cishecsaeans 4970 2,305 3,535 994 63.4 28.1 
GE 3 5 KSI <a 5,227 2,357 3,567 1,140 628 31.9 
September ...... 5.434 2,246 3,550 1,149 63.1 29.5 
NE i dw win oe 4,556 2,353 3,709 1,136 60.4 30.6 
November ...... 5,562 2,313 3,650 1,091 614 29.8 
December ...... 5,909 2,316 3,673 1,151 61.0 31.3 
Bea <s260 63,521 2,291 3,586 1,036 62.46 28.8 
Grade of Product. 
High 
Foundry. Gray forge. Basic. sulphur. 
ers ae: 508 8,451 53,670 892 
Per cent. of total..... 0.80 13.30 84.50 1.40 
Ore Used, 
Per cent. 
SA, TRG 55d acid nots ak > we bie > Une vides onde 26 12.8 
i a 87.2 
1907. 
Per cent. 
Tons. Fuel. Ore. Stone. Ore. stone 
Month. made. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. yield. to ore. 
January ........ 5,592 2,404 3,668 1,078 61.0 29.3 
February ....... 4,889 2,477 3,727 1,111 60.0 29.7 
AES 5,019 2.588 3,513 1,260 63.8 385.8 
See Ne AS a 2,900 2,461 3,320 1,082 67.2 32.6 
DOF 5 ck ka <tes 1,306 3,768 4,637 1,926 48.3 39.8 
BI oi iso's 4,985 2,609 3,778 1,419 59.3 37.0 
September ...... 5,138 2,287 3,718 1,275 602 343 
October ésich ob Sm 5,789 2,242 3,799 1,290 59.3 34.0 
November: ...... 5,667 2,179 3,578 1,275 62.3 35.6 
December ...... 4,889 2,414 4,028 1,387 55.6 34.4 
BOOP sv ote 46,174 2,487 3,785 1,267 59.2 38.5 
Grade of Product. 
High 
Basic. Gray forge. sulphur. 
WEE a5 tbipocatabeateaené acer 37,420 8,565 185 
Per ONE... iis da bape 68 ou Col 81.04 18.55 0.41 
* Furnace blown out for relining in April, blown in in July. 
Ores Used. 
Per cent. 
Sa RN eink bas oe Ng, CRA eek dis 3 Obs Sale de ies 13.7 
SPOONER SONNE nine eu atic bos Suid once aed cc sake 86.3 
1908. 
Per cent. 
Tons. Fuel. Ore. Stone. Ore. stone 
Month. made. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. yield. to ore. 
January ....... 6,052 2,161 3,648 1,159 61.4 381.8 
February ....... 5,358 2,304 3,909 1,074 57.4 275 
SG 8b cas kbs 5,618 2,234 3,697 1,063 606 288 
SPE sshuxinnod 5,301 2,201 3,724 978 60.2 26.2 
MEN sonda ona ste 5,555 2,281 3,729 1,037 60.1 27.8 
ere Bae 4.337 2,300 3,705 1,097 605 32.3 
POE. si dcamhwiwd 5,568 2,240 3,750 1,042 59.7 27.8 
Ee 5,142 2,327 8,850 1,211 58.2 31.4 
September ...... 5,634 2,116 8460 1,056 64.7 305 
POUONO «kde skis 5,002 2,338 8,869 1,183 58 30.5 
November ...... 5,410 2,187 3,457 1,093 65 31.6 
December ...... 5,530 2,240 3,640 1,079 62 30 
BUR sie bS wes 64.507 2,241 3,685 1,081 60.80 29.4 


Grade of Product, 
Gray forge 
Basic chills. and3foundry. High sulphur. 


MR balk cote s atdare 14,520.02 49,895.53 91.45 
OP CURE < okcaiah sass 2.50 77,35 0.15 
Ores Used. 

Per cent. 
TUMP MANIC... . wr cerevccsvisevscccvesccesccseners 8.50 
Concentrates MARMCCIC.. .. 6. chores w ppc de ccveccccccccere 91.50 


No deductions were made for wastage. The yearly 
results are after adjusting to weights of ore, coke and 
stone paid for and pig iron shipped. High sulphur iron is 
iron containing over 0.05 per cent. sulphur. Iron re- 
melted was deducted from the tonnage made when re- 
melted. 

The prejudice against magnetic ores probably arose 
from improper preparation of them for furnace use and 
comparing the results obtained with results from soft 
hematite mixtures yielding the same percentage of pig. 
A 6-in. cube of magnetite will be more likely to reach the 
hearth of a furnace partially reduced than a cube of 
hematite of the same size. If both ores are reduced to 
y,-in. cubes the magnetite will reduce as readily as the 
hematite. The excess oxygen, combined and uncombined 
water in hematites, is replaced in magnetites by gangue. 
For this reason a €0 per cent. magnetite and a 50 per 
cent, soft hematite mixture requires the same amount of 
flux and produces the same amount of cinder per ton 
of iron produced. Comparisons should be made on the 
basis of heat requirements and the work done per ton of 
pig made. 

Smelting Titaniferous Magnetites, 

The time cannot be far distant when Eastern fur- 
naces will depend on the enormous Adirondack deposits 
of titaniferous magnetites for their base ore supply. 
Careful investigation and tests have demonstrated that 
the Tahawus ores will concentrate to a 58 to 60 per cent. 
ore with less than 0.01 per cent. phosphorus, appreciable 
amounts of vanadium and nickel, and not to exceed 6 
per cent. of titanium. The Tahawus deposit has ore 
enough to produce 1,000,000 tons of such concentrates per 
year for a century, which with railroad connections it 
ean deliver at Eastern furnaces for but lit‘le more than 
one-half the present price of lake ores. Tae concentrates 
produced are somewhat coarser than the Mineville 
product. 

A furnace test made on 700 tons of crude Tahawus 
ore, running 50 per cent. iron and 20 per cent. TiO., which 
ore was wagoved 50 miles to a railroad, was so satis- 
factory that the company testing it entered into a long 
term contract for concentrates beginning when railroad 
facilities are had. A second furnace manager who used 
several thousand tons of titaniferous magnetites reports 
that they worked like any other ore, causing absolutely 
no trouble. A furnace in this neighborhood used for some 
time an ore containing 50 per cent. iron and 15 per cent. 
TiO, at the end of the blast and blew out clean. The 
writer 20 years ago used several hundred tons of 50 per 
cent. ore containing 13.5 TiO, with no bad results. These 
are the only tests on these ores with coke fuel in fur- 
naces having firebrick stoves under anything approaching 
modern conditions of which the writer can get any record. 

Within a year the writer examined a charcoal stack 
abandoned in 1854, after completing an 18 months’ cam- 
paign on ores containing 48 to 50 per cent. iron and 20 
to 22 per cent. TiO.. Its lining is still intact. The writer 
never saw as clean a blowout. The furnace certainly 
was not scaffolded when blown out and looks as if it 
never had been. There is no salamander in the hearth 
or on the dump. The length of blast was phenomenal for 
any furnace at that time and proves that the ores can be 
successfully smelted. The cinder looks to have been more 
fluid than an average good charcoal cinder and almost 
as fluid as coke slag. It was noticed that, although very 
acid, containing silica, 25.18 per cent.; TiO,, 28.74 per 
cent. ; alumina, 11.79 per cent. ; CaO, 24.82 per cent. ; mag- 
nesia, 5.97 per cent.: FeO, 3.12 per cent.; alkalies, 1.21 
per cent., it has somewhat the appearance of anthracite 
slag high in lime. The product of this furnace was 
wagoned 50 miles to Lake Champlain and then boated 250 
miles to a market. 

The cause of failure to smelt titaniferous ores success- 
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fully in the small, shallow and narrow hearthed fur- 
naces of 50 years ago with 500 to 600 degrees heat, 2 or 
3 lb. engines and not enough blast to keep the fire burn- 
ing, can readily be understood if we remember that a 
40 per cent. titaniferous looks to be as rich as a 60 per 
cent non-titaniferous magnetite. Such magnetites are 
generally harder to break and, therefore, likely to have 
been charged into furnaces in larger lumps instead of 
very fine, as they should have been. The founder whose 
only analysis was by weight and appearance, thinking 
them rich when they were lean, started with about one- 
half the lime necessary to flux them properly. When he 
Saw the cinder he was again deceived and took off the 
lime instead of adding it. The fracture of the charcoal 
slag referred to would have made an anthracite founder 
of the old days wild with fear of a * lime set.” The re- 
sults from his lack of knowledge were inevitably sticky 
furnaces, slips, chilled hearths and salamanders, due not 
to titanium but to improper fluxing and poor furnace 
equipment. . 
——_+--- oe —_____—_ 


Trades Association of the 
Pacific Coast. 


United Metal 


The third annual convention of the United Metal 
Trades Association of the Pacific Coast was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, Seattle, Wash., April 
24. The officers elected for the ensuing year are the fol- 
lowing: President, O. E. Heintz, Pacific Iron Works, 
Portland, Ore.; secretary-treasurer, A. Smith, Smith & 
Watson Iron Works, Portland; first vice-president, Gil- 
bert Hunt, Gilbert Hunt Company, Walla Walla, Wash. ; 
second vice-president, Geo. James, Variety Iron Works, 
Seattle, Wash.; third vice-president, Niven McConnell, 
McConnell Engineering & Machinery Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. The election of a commissioner is in the hands 
of the Executive Council. The incumbent is Herman 8S. 
Hastings. 

In his report the commissioner reviewed the work of 
the association in the past year, which has been unusually 
free from strikes. In February, 1909, the molders’ strike 
was called off by the local unions. Many union molders 
have since applied for work at the different shops and at 
the association's office, but so far none of these have been 
taken on. The shops are now running with working 
forces equal to their requirements.. Reference was made 
to the fact that the International Association of Machin- 
ists now has three organizers at work on the Pacific 
Coast. The efforts of the officers of the United Metal 
Trades Association in the matters of the tariff on iron 
and steel products and of freight rates to the coast on 
pig iron, structural steel and other products bought in the 
East by coast manufacturers were described in detail. 
The freight rate on pig iron to the coast from points east 
of the Mississippi River has recently been reduced from 
$13.20 a ton to $10. The commissioner told how the 
association had used its influence at Washington in favor 
of free iron ore and low duties on pig iron and scrap. On 
the other hand, it had urged that the duty on pipe be not 
reduced to such an extent as to prevent pipe manufacture 
by the Oregon Iron & Steel Company. Through the ef- 
forts of the association a metal trades exhibit will be a 
feature of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. A build- 
ing, 80 x 200 ft., will contain a machine shop, pattern 
shop, forge and foundry, representing these industries as 
developed in the Northwest. 

The Oregon members have interested themselves in a 
trade school operated in connection with the University 
of Washington at Seattle. This school has made progress 
in the year and a number of boys have been given in- 
struction.in drafting. in machine shop, forge and foundry 
work, core making and pattern making. Another in- 
stitution, in view of the progress made, has asked the 
association to co-operate in promoting a second trade 
school. 

Referring to the Employers’ Association of Oregon, 
organized at Portland in January, the report spoke of the 
advisability of having the various employers’ associations 
working in closer co-operation. None of the trades in 
the various communities of Washington and Oregon is 
strong enough to support an employers’ association office 
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of its own, but working on the co-operative basis these 
associations could be unified and strengthened. At Spo- 
kane, following a strike in the sheet metal working 
trade, the open shop has been maintained. There are 
also open shop plumbing establishments, but most of the 
building trades are union. In the year, it was stated, 
considerable was accomplished by the association in 
fostering open shop sentiment, reference being made in 
this connection to the meetings held in March at various 
points, addressed by President F. K. Copeland of the 
National Metal Trades Association. Special emphasis 
was laid by the commissioner on the importance of all 
members breaking in new workmen. 

A number of addresses were made at the convention. 
J. H. Linton, Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, secretary 
of the American Chemical Society, presented a paper on 
“Chemistry as Applied to Foundry Practice.” Prof. 
E. O. Eastwood of the department of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Washington, described the work carried on in 
that department in the establishment of a trade school. 
Mr. Woodcock and Dr. Kilbourne of the Seattle Young 
Men’s Christian Association described the plans for a 
trade school in connection with that organization. Frank 
Hanford, representing the Pennsylvania Casualty Com- 
pany, spoke on “ Industrial Insurance.” 
——_—__-e_—____—_ 


Cincinnati’s Farewell to Commissioner Wuest. 


The formal closing of the office of the National Metal 
Trades Association in Cincinnati, preparatory to removal 
to Cleveland, was marked with some important farewell 
functions with Commissioner Robert Wuest as the cen- 
tral figure. The most important of these was the com- 
plimentary dinner given by the Stemwinders of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club on the evening of April 29. Mr. Wuest 
is a Stemwinder of long standing, and according to his 
fellow members “ the roaster chief” of the organization. 
With a most pleasing menu, a profusion of flowers and 
some of the most inspiring after dinner talks ever heard 
in the club, the event will be long remembered by the 50 
participants, among whom were a number of machine 
tool manufacturers. 

W. F. Robertson, Robertson Iron & Steel Company, 
was the toastmaster, and a fine one. Dr. J. M. Withrow, 
who has led the fight for the small school board to regu- 
late internal educational affairs, talked about the prog- 
ress of that measure, and paid a tribute to the Metal 
Trades Association for its work in the interests of co- 
operative education and particularly the members of the 
Cincinnati branch. He announced that, with no ill-luck 
in the meantime, the first forge shop in Cincinnati pub- 
lie schools would be in operation on the first of the year. 

A. G. Brunsman, a prominent local vehicle manufac- 
turer, who is also a song composer and vocalist, lauded 
the retiring commissioner in all these qualifications. 
Fred Geier, an officer in the National Association, out- 
lined some of the fine working points of the organization 
in the harmonizing of labor and capital, not forgetting 
to cede a goodly measure of praise to Mr. Wuest. J. F. 
Doering, a veteran Stemwinder, paid his tribute in 
humorous verse. B, B. Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Com- 
pany, and also now a member of the National Adminis- 
trative Council, gave a witty delineation of the honored 
guest’s character, winding up with the reading of a some- 
what questionable letter of recommendation which he 
offered the commissioner to present on his arrival in 
Cleveland. W. T. Johnston, apparently the technical rep- 
resentative of the Stemwinders, gave a forceful definition 
of the meaning of that term, in which there was oppor- 
tunity for a variety of covert hits, not forgetting the de- 
parting member. Benjamin Sebastian, Sebastian Lathe 
Company, paid his tribute in eloquent words. Henry 
Dreses, Dreses Machine Tool Company, in a very humor- 
ous delineation of his woes as a bachelor, did not omit 
to note that Mr. Wuest had been trying for nine years to 
get him a wife, without success. President C. H. M. At- 
kins, Warner Elevator Company, and president of the 
Business Men’s Club, an enthusiastic Stemwinder, pre- 
dicted that the departing commissioner would be back at 
the old stand within a year or so. 

H. T. Atkins, president Pearce & Atkins Company; 
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George Puchta. Queen City Supply Company, and As- 
sistant Secretary J. M. Manley of the Cincinnati branch, 
all paid glowing tributes to the worth and good fellow- 
ship of Commissioner Wuest, Mr. Manley’s tribute being 
directed especially to Mr. Wuest. The peroration of the 
evening, however, and one of the choicest oratorical and 
literary efforts ever heard in Cincinnati, was delivered 
by James F. Taylor, one of the officials of the American 
Oak Leather Company, in the tribute of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests and the presentation of a 
silver loving cup from the Stemwinders’ organization. 
The humor of the early evening was furnished by Frank 
M. Snook, general manager of the Dana Mfg. Company, 
who was made up in perfect form to represent “old man 
Grump,” a character made famous locally in baseball 
circles by Cartoonist Schaefer of the Enquirer. At fre- 
quent intervals the guests essayed songs with more or 
less musical effect to the tune of favorite airs. 
a em 


The Mechanical Engineers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1909.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The spring meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers opened Tuesday evening in the New 
Willard Hotel. where the society has its headquar- 
ters, with the reception by the officers, which usu- 
ally comes on the closing night of the convention. 
Following this, D. S. Carll, as chairman of the 
local committee and the Committee of the Washington 
Society of Engineers, welcomed the visitors, and for the 
more formal welcome by the city introduced B. F. Me- 
Farland, president of the Board of District Commission- 
ers. Mr. McFarland’s address was mainly a testimonial 
to the engineers who have been responsible for the layout 
of the national capital and its water, sewerage and trac- 
tion service. President Jesse M. Smith of the society 
responded briefly with assurances of the society’s appre 
ciation of the elaborate provisions made for its enter- 
tainment. Dancing to music by the Marine Band occu- 
pied the remainder of the evening. 

: ee 
The Joint Conventions of the Supply and 
Manufacturers’ Associations. 


This week and next the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association is to meet with the 
Southern and National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
associations, and it is expected that there will be a large 
attendance of members of the manufacturers’ association 
at both conventions. At the joint convention of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which opened May 5 at the Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and which will be in session three days, 
among the principal issues that will be brought up will 
be the establishment of the proper resale prices on 
wrought iron pipe and leather belting. As all the jobbers 
and manufacturers are much interested in placing these 
two conmodities on a profitable basis, it is hoped to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement at this convention. 


The programme of the convention provides for sep- ~ 


arate executive sessions, open to members only of the 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, to be held 
Wednesday morning, at which reports of the officers and 
committees were to be presented, and in the afternoon 
a joint session at which the presidents of the two associa- 
tions were to make addresses and papers read by a 
member of each association upon “ Practical Plans for 
Putting Into Operation and Establishing a Proper Resale 
Policy.” The Thursday morning programme provides for 
an address by F. A. Hall, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
New York, on the “ Necessary Steps to Secure the Co- 
operation of Manufacturers Who Are Outside of the Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association”; J. A. 
Reichman, Reichman-Crosby Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
“ Necessary Steps to Secure Co-operation of Dealers Who 
Are Outside of the Southern Supply and Machinery 
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Dealers’ Association’; George W. Taite, Sakyer Belting 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, “How Can Traveling Sales- 
men Be Boosters for Association Work”; W. H. Banks, 
Banks Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va., the “ Duty 
of the Jobber to Give Effective Representation to the 
Manufacturer.” Thursday afternoon executive sessions 
of the two associations will be held, at which will be re- 
ceived reports of the committees followed by discussions. 
Separate executive sessions, open to members only of the 
Dealers’ Association, will be held Friday morning, at 
which new officers will be elected, and in the afternoon a 
joint executive session will be held at which the report 
of the Manufacturers and Conference Committee will 
he presented. 

The entertainment features are luncheons for the 
ladies, smoker and vaudeville performance, banquet, an 
automobile ride for the ladies to Chickamauga Park and 
a boat ride down the river to the lock and dam. 

The programme of the fourth annual meeting of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, in 
joint convention with the American Supply and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 12,13 and 14, is as follows: Wednes- 
day morning each association will hold executive ses- 
sions, open to members only, at which reports will be re- 
ceived from the officers. The afternoon session of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association will 
be devoted exclusively to the consideration of machinery 
subjects, including contracts for the sale of machinery 
and the observance of territorial rights thereunder, large 
conimissions and resale prices on certain classes of ma- 
chine tools, and the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, a factor in maintaining prices and its value 
to machine tool dealers. At the meeting of the manu- 
facturers an address will be made on the “ Benefits of 
Members in the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association,” by E. H. Hargrave of the Cin- 
cinnati Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and “ Why Every 
Prominent Manufacturer of Supplies and Machinery 
Should Be Enrolled in Its Membership,” by D. K. Swart- 
wout of the Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thursday morning joint executive sessions of the two 
associations will be held, and addresses will be made on 
“The Necessity for Clearly Defining Trade Policies 
Among Manufacturers and the Dealers and the Best 
Methods of Obtaining Results,” by F. A. Hall of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York; “ The Value of 
Association Work in Promoting and Advancing the In- 
terests of Manufacturers and Consumers,” by W. E. 
Frick of the Frick & Lindsey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
both of which will be followed by general discussions. 
Thursday afternoon executive sessions of each association 
will be held and several important topics discussed. Fri- 
day morning executive sessions will be held, and in the 
afternoon joint sessions of the two associations, when the 
newly elected officers will be installed. Quite an elab- 
orate programme for entertaining the members and the 
ladies has been arranged. 

———_-__~»-@____—_ 

An Anthracite Agreement for Three Years More.— 
A tri-district convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America, held at Scranton, Pa., April 28, sanctioned the 
proposed agreement between the anthracite operators and 
miners. Later the operators and representatives of the 
miners held a meeting in Philadelphia and signed the 
agreement. Its principal features are the following: 
Renewal of the award of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission for three years. Wages for new work to be 
fixed by the Conciliation Board where the men and com- 
pany cannot agree and the rate to be not less than that 
for old work of similar character. -Union men allowed 
to appeal to the Conciliation Board for an investigation 
of dismissal where it is believed to be because of mem- 
bership or activity in the union. Individuals or bodies 
of men allowed to take up grievances direct with mine 
officers, using the Conciliation Board only as a last re- 
sort. Union officers allowed to colleet dues at the offices 
of the companies on pay day, also to post notices. Com- 
panies to use a uniform pay statement bearing the name 
of the colliery, class of work performed, name of em- 
ployee and amount of wages due. 
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Pig Iron Production. 
Further Curtailment in April. 


Yet Active Capacity May 1 Was Greater Than 
on April 1. 





Aprii, a short month, showed about 100,000 tons 
smaller pig iron production than March, the figures for 
coke and anthracite furnaces being 1,738,877 gross tons 
and 1,886,194 tons, respectively. The daily rate of pro- 
duction in April was 57,962 tons, against 59,232 tons in 
March. Yet the weekly capacity active on May 1 was 
about 4500 tons (representing about 640 tons a day) more 
than on April 1, the figures being 413,710 tons and 409,- 
217 tons, respectively. The explanation appears to be 
that the furnaces blown in in April were of greater aver- 
age capacity than those blowing out, the large steel com- 
pany stocks showing a net gain of four in the month, 
while the considerably smaller merchant stacks showed a 
net loss of six. The indications are, therefore, that the 
steel company blast furnaces will show an increasing out- 
put in May. The number of coke and anthracite fur- 
naces active on May 1 was 223, against 225 one month 
previous. The Steel Corporation made a net gain of two 
active furnaces in the month, and the independent steel 
companies the same number. 


Daily Rate of Production. 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with January, 1908, is as 
follows: 

Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months.—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 

SRS | SS 6k Seach esses ¥ 0 < 21, 432 12,286 33,718 
NS gg SE Pr et er ee 25,717 11,446 37,163 
SS asdaths sind eu theee sa 4 27,145 12/474 39,619 
GP RARE SRE 14,104 38,289 
MT vet cerewcehacceNe reves 24,505 13,098 37,603 
TUPI ahd sad cla de -egte sang een ok 23,923 12,521 36,444 
BU Ns hi ak Eb GARD OE Cale ak 25,762 13,525 39,287 
SERS a wt bs ce ids wae dak 28,952 14,899 43,851 
NOE one em, Keeinine be e070 4 31,117 16,183 47,300 
SU ewok ec divested cave 32,217 18,337 50,554 
OO SSS ia fs oF ew ii 32,705 19,890 52,595 
eee eee ee ee 35,172 20,986 56,158 
Me. Rs taeda ee oe th a 35,983 21,992 57,975 
WON hs ovo 6 oasis 6 es ct 38,367 22,609 60,976 
ME. Tid tienes sass a menae 36,811 22,421 59,232 
BE ket avkdnnd dud eds. 20% 36,436 21,526 57,962 


The number of active furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of the independent steel companies 
at the beginning of each month since January appears 
below : 


Steel Cor- Independent 
poration. steel com geen. 
Furnaces in blast February 1........ 62 
Furnaces in blast March 1........... 65 45 
Furnaces in blast April 1............ 66 39 
Furnaces in blast May 1............. 68 41 


Production of Steel Companies, 


Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Cambria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lack- 
awanna, Wheeling, Republic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calumet, Inland, 
Colorado and Tennessee (Ensley) companies show the 
following totals of product month by month. We give 
separately a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and 
ferromanganese, which is included for each month in the 
total production: 


Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons, 


Spiegeleisen and 
r——Pig. ee pi grodectas. — Srrepengppese, 
1909. 1908. 1909. 


1907. 

January .......1,406,397 664, 415 1,117,823 20,254 12,325 
February ......1,317,923 745,802 1, ‘073. 363 9,402 10,046 
March *........1,424,827 841,502 1,140,553 13,750 23,743 
BOE ie US 1,446,788 725,548 1,093,092 12,363 22,478 

OT eiiirdiate «Ae BTR. See. cccené 17,823 eve 
WE 2 5 ee % sa Ge ae Tai ec. cae 15,958 
GUE Sic Sk Gidea 1,452,657 798,639 # «...... 10,250 
August Sita hare a 1,445,685 897,052  ...... 14,932 
September ..... 1,417,153 938,514 ...... 8,938 

tober 1,514,521 oer ase oa 12,174 
November .. 1,084,114 ee. 44 GaSe 15,882 
December .. 659,459 1 000,339 Viele dX 6,510 


April Product by Districts, 


The table below gives the production of coke and an- 
thracite furnaces in March and the four months preced- 
ing: 
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Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross Tons. 


December. January. February. March. April. 
(31 days) (31 days) (28 days) rao (30 ots) 





New York.. 188,445 128,773 110,392 

New Jersey.. 18, 680 21,144 19,518 19,577 19,798 
Lehigh Vailey. 52,17 53,144 50,762 49,072 46,463 
Schuylkill Val. 47,237 56,449 51,447 58,169 54,004 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 38,190 49,691 49,379 45,150 45,973 
Pittsburgh Dis. 410,887 416,643 388,031 407,148 403,981 
Shenango Val. 103,549 94,741 84,609 85,321 77,434 
West. Penn... 99,520 107,060 116,711 139,873 129,543 
Md., Va. and 

Kentucky ... 53,369 56,464 52,257 56,402 63,311 
Wheeling Dis. 39,317 54,176 53,735 58,156 46,696 
Mahoning Val. 152,599 158,407 141,405 160,357 171,107 
Central and 

North. Ohio. 132,590 129,174 124,650 126,719 119,226 
Hocking Valley, 

Sane Rock 

and W. Ohio 41,626 44,410 42,772 48,521 43,841 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 

Wis., Colo... 63,839 67,830 60,512 72,481 55,995 
Chicago Dist.. 169,085 fag e80 196,061 219,009 211,776 
Alabama .- 148,611 149,280 135,374 143,407 136,909 
Tennessee, 

Georgia and 

RNS « Wa oe 31,196 32,511 29,725 29,613 21,537 

Totals... .1,740, 912 1, 797, 560 1,707, 340 1,836,194 1,738,877 


alia furnaces blown in in April were one Lacka- 
wanna in New York, one Bethlehem in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, one Shenango in the Shenango Valley, Perry in 
western Pennsylvania, Buena Vista in Virginia, Hannah 
and one Haselton in the Mahoning Valley, and one Union 
and two South Chicago in the Chicago District. The 
list of furnaces blown out includes one Colorado Fuel & 
Iron in Colorado, Bellefonte, Saxton and Marshall in 
western Pennsylvania, Lebanon Valley in Pennsylvania, 
one Lucy and Clinton in the Pittsburgh District, West 
ind in Virginia, Madeline of the Inland Steel Company 
in the Chicago District, Citico and one Rockwood in 
Tennessee, and Rome in Georgia. 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 











Total 7———_ May 1.—_+, --——— April 1.—~, 
Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 
0” eS eee 15 9 20,547 8 17,042 
Other New York... 7 3 3,719 3 3,877 
New Jersey.......... 8 3 4,619 3 4,421 
aon csiw art. 4.At om 2 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 25 12 11,168 11 10,283 
Spiegel ......... 3 2 810 2 791 
Schuylkill Valley...15 8 12,602 8 12,305 
Low. Susquehanna... 7 3 4,033 3 3,894 
ae 1 1 578 1 558 
Lebanon Valley-...10 5 5,702 6 5,835 
Pittsburgh Dist....45 3: 90,458 35 94,482 
MD, cSancedes 3 3 2,961 3 2,857 
Shenango Valley...20 9 18,980 8 18,837 
oe Se 7 17 30,366 19 30,597 
DEOEFIAME  .o o.0.0:05 ‘7 2 4,768 2 4,424 
Wheeling Dis........ "14 + 10,964 4 11,710 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...20 16 40,582 14 37,709 
Central and Northern 
and Michigan... .22 13 30,217 13 30,999 
Hocking Val., Hang- 
ing Rock and 8. 
Wy Ques vo asses 15 12 10,228 12 10,974 
Illinois and. Indiana. .27 20 52,419 18 46,747 
SOND. aa a's bes 4-40. 2 1 895 1 1,162 
Minnesota and Wis... 7 4 5,487 4 5,427 
Missouri and Colorado 7 3 5,262 4 8,036 
The South: 
ee 23 10 7,931 10 7,161 
PMUUORT 560 < ees 5 2 2,036 2 1,896 
pO AST See 46 22 31,945 22 31,015 
Tennessee .... .18 6 4,433 8 5,798 
Georgia and Texas. 3 0 0 1 380 
-. | 401 223 413,710 225 409.217 


A Record of Active Capacity. 


The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1906, the figures representing gross tons: 


Capacity Capacity 
per week. per week 
ES 413,710 EE Ditén ocak eau 513,471 
PES aelatoes <6 ee 5 4 409,217 ae re ee 528,170 
ON < Dine 0 sce dle aie 420,807 WE BS vied owes bc vines 523,220 
OSE OOS 414,497 CO ded se %on «++. 024,538 
January 1, 1909..... 401,994 ME Rabie Wieecbews 496,456 
December 1, 1908... .381,102 Mareh 1.............011,035 
November 1.......... 362,685 February Bteecdset 492,359 
GOReNOSiE. 5 ow kee sc 337,925 January 1, 1907..... 507,397 
September 1......... 313,112 December 1, 1906... .513,860 
RG ese Caaee kan 284,5§ IROVOENOE Ecc cccccns 500,580 
pe I ee » «264,452 Ootobew ides 6.5 owe ek 0% 469,665 
June 1 . - 209,284 September 1......... 441,426 
te ere 268,874 BEE Bes gees cette 449,908 
BREE BAS wwesiccss oie 264, BAIA Ve cess aenpie aiecd 460,570 
RG ade teen alae 267,437 GEE. boss v0 Kips 0. i4 472,622 
Weeraeey 15. so otc Dene MO Bi cc cee teceecs 484, 
January 1, 1908..... 235,152 8 eee 484,240 
December 1, 1907... .347,372 SE Witten cusce ee 479,737 
November 1.......... 491,436 February 1.......... 482,156 
SS Sree 511.397 January 1, 1906..... 463,673 


September 1......... 507,768 
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The Curve of Pig Iron Production. ' 

In the diagram below the fluctuations in the average 
daily rate of pig iron production by months is shown for 
the past 28 months. It will be seen that the April de- 
cline was about equal to that in March: 
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Diagram of Average Daily Production of Coke and Anthracite 
Pig Iron by Months Since January 1, 1907. 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 





Iron and Steel. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company now has three furnaces in 
blast at South Buffalo, N. Y., one having been blown in in April. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has four furnaces in blast at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. Furnace E, which had been out for 
relining, was blown in April 18. 

The Struthers Furnace Company blew out its furnace at 
Struthers, Ohio, this week. It is expected that work will soon 
begin on a new furnace to take its place. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company had four of its Northern 
furnaces in blast May 1, one Hannah and one Haseiton having 
been blown in in April. All three furnaces of the Pioneer group, 
Thomas, Ala., are in blast. 


General Machinery. 


The Connellsville Iron Works, Connellsville, Pa., which re- 
cently completed some improvements to its plant and increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $50,000, reports business as good. 
A recent contract includes a complete stone crushing plant, con- 
sisting of crusher, elevator, screens, large capacity narrow gauge 
steel cars, &c., for the Monongahela Stone, Clay & Brick Com- 
pany at Cool Spring, near Uniontown, Pa. The latter has its 
quarries inland and has to haul its material 2 miles to the rail- 
road at Lemont, Pa. 


The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company, N. S., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed agent in the Pittsburgh District for the sale 
of the Marsh concrete mixers made by the Marsh Company, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, The company has shipped to the 
Olds Gas Power Company, Lansing, Mich., a derrick hoist, which 
the latter will fit with one of its gas engines and send to a con- 
tracting firm for erecting purposes. The Carlin Company manu- 
factures a line of single and double drum hoists which it sells 
to various engine manufacturers who equip them with their 
own make of engines on specifications from customers. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, has re 
ceived a contract from the Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, 
Windber, Pa., for a Smith-Bailey triplex 5 x 8 in. mine pump; 
Princeton Power Company, Princeton, W. Va., 16-in. deep well 
pump, and an order for a large lot of fittings and small pipe 
for the Peters Packing Company, McKeesport, Pa. 


The Union Tool Company, Los Angeles, Cal., which operates 
at the place a plant for the manufacture of oil well machinery 
and supplies, is preparing to build new shops in the Fullerton 
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oil fields, near Randolph, Cal., to cost about»$50,000. The 
object of this plant will be to manufacture oil well tools adapted 
to the use in the particular field in which the shop is located. 
Other shops are now being erected in the Midway and Coalinga 
fields. 

H. E. & 0. S, Lundgren, Fort Cook, Neb., will begin the con- 
struction of a new machine shop about July 1, which will be 
equipped with one 20 in. by 8 ft. lathe, a 5-ft. planer, one 12 and 
one 24 in. drill. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Mason City, Iowa, maker of black- 
smith tools and machines, is building a two-story machine shop, 
32 x 62 ft., to provide room for the manufacture of a newly 
patented steam and hot water boiler which it is putting on the 
market. ‘The boiler, which is of the cast iron sectional type, is 
provided with a mechanical eleaning device operated from the 
outside, by which soot is removed from the heating surface. 

The Valley City Machine Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
planning a two-story brick addition, 33 x 50 ft., to its plant. 
To the line of woodworking and grinding machinery now made 
will be added the manufacture of a water motor for washing 
machines. 

The plant and machinery of the Bullard Automatic Wrench 
Company, East Providence, R. I., will be sold at auction May 12. 
There are two brick buildings, 35 x 95 ft. and 42 x 51 ft., re- 
spectively, on a site of two acres, which are equipped with up 
to date machines. 

Hugh McPherson and F. Waterbury are opening a new garage 
and machine shop for automobile repair work at 66 Peru street, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. Mr. Waterbury, who was formerly in the 
employ of the Lozier Motor Car Company, will have charge of 
the machine shop repair work. 

F. H. Wilbur & Son, Lestershire, N. Y., are about ready to 
start construction on an addition to their automobile garage 
building, in connection with which an up to date machine and 
repair shop will be maintained. The equipment for the shop 
will include one 50-hp. engine, lathes, derrick, polishing and 
grinding machinery and other small tools required for automobile 
repair work. 


The Papec Machine Company, Lima, N. Y., and. the Boutell 
Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., have purchased the Empire 
Drill Company’s plant at Shortsville, recently occupied by the 
Empire division of the American Seeding Machine Company, 
which moved to Richmond, Ind. The Papec Company manu- 
factures ensilage cutters and also does a job molding and foun- 
dry business, and the Boutell Company manufactures apple 
slicers, apple parers and all kinds of machinery used in evap- 
orators. It is said that the latter manufactures four-fifths of 
the evaporating machinery used in this country. The two com- 
panies are allied in a business way, owing to the same directors 
in each. The present machinery at Rochester and also at Lima 
will be moved to the new plant and considerable new machinery 
will also be added. 


The St. Lawrence Division of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad is having plans prepared and will soon call 
for bids on construction of a 25-stall roundhouse, of brick and 
steel construction, to be erected at Norwood, N. Y. 


Contracts have been let and work started upon the construc- 
tion of a new brick factory building, 82 x 132 ft., for the Wood 
Electric & Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind, This plant will be 
run in conjunction with the one now operated by the company 
at 114 East Sample street, and is intended to be ready for opera- 
tion by June 1. It will be devoted to the manufacture of the 
Wemeo gasoline engine, made in two sizes of four and six cylin- 
ders, the particular feature of which is an unusually large valve 
by the use of which the speed of the engine is said to be greatly 
increased. 

The plant of the Temple Iron Works, Temple, Texas, whose 
repair shop was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, the 
new buildings to include a machine shop, 24 x 60 ft., and repair 
shop, 20 x 30 ft. It is expected that the new buildings will be 
ready for operation in about four weeks. No new machinery will 
be required. 

Recent sales of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., 
include Spanish-American Iron Company, Felton, Nipe Bay, 
Cuba, 230-volt direct current motors aggregating 235 hp.; Mor- 
gan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 135 hp. of direct cur- 
rent motors; International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn., six 
motors, aggregating 131 hp.; Perry Fay Mfg. Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, 300 kw. of direct current generators. The company also 
sold many smaller generators and motors ranging in size from 
35 to 100 kw. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, Kansas City, 
Mo., contemplates the erection of shops at Wichita, Kan., for 
which that city has voted $150,000 in bonds. 

The Goldsboro Traction Company, Goldsboro, N. C., will erect 
a repair shop at East Goldsboro. The company owns franchises 
‘covering the main streets in Goldsboro and has at present under 
construction 2% miles of track, running from the Union Pas- 
senger Station to the western side of the city to East Golds- 
boro, a suburb, and to Reville Park, which is owned by the 
company and which will be made an up to date amusement park. 
It is hoped to have cars in operation within 60 days, using 
electric power. The company has under consideration an exten- 
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sion of 15 miles to Seven Springs, N. C, but it has not yet 
decided just when work on this line will be commenced. All 
material for work now under construction has been contracted 
tor except the cars. E. T. Oliver is manager. 


The Menominee Iron Works, Menominee, Wis., is consider- 
ing a proposition for the removal of its plant to Bemidji, Minn. 


It is stated that E. E. Grossett, master mechanic of the 
Iowa Central Railway at Marshalltown, Iowa, has prepared 
plans for new machine shops which are awaiting the approval of 
the management. 

Foundries, 


The Sharon Foundry Company, Sharon, Pa., manufacturer of 
steel castings, is installing tanks, piping equipment and burners 
in its furnace department, as oil fuel will hereafter be used in 
place of gas. It expects the change to effect a saving in fuel 
and increase its output from 700 to 900 tons of steel castings 
per month. 


It is thought that the Central Foundry Company has estab- 
lished a new speed record in the rebuilding of its plant at 
Anniston, Ala., which was recently destroyed by fire. The date 
set for resuming the manufacture of pipe at the plant, May 3, 
is just three weeks from the day that the first timbers of the 
reconstructed plant were raised, and since that time a main 
foundry building, 120 x 500 ft.; cleaning room, 46 x 90 ft., and 
a cupola house, 60 x 85 ft., have been erected. A large force of 
men was engaged in the work of installing the machinery. 


Additions to the plant of the Bowmanville Foundry Company, 
Bowmanville, Ont.. Canada, costing $4000, are to be made the 
coming summer, These include two buildings, one to be used as 
a plating and milling room, the other, a two-story cement struc- 
ture, to be utilized as a pattern storehouse. 


The Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Lansing, Mich., successor 
to the Walker & Schultz Foundry Company, has been capitalized 
at $20,000 The company will erect a new foundry south of the 
old one on Cedar street, North, for the manufacture of gray 
iron, brass, bronze and aluminum castings. Work on the new 
foundry will be begun at once and hurried to completion, The 
officers are Wm. Waiker, president; Clifford K. Gleason, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Edward V. Prentice, secretary. 


The business founded by Brokelmeyer & Willig in 1898 at 
Temple, Texas, and changed to Brokelmeyer & Bracken in 1906, 
has been incorporated as the Temple Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $10,000. In addition to general 
foundry and machine work, the company carries on a structural 
iron business. H, Brokelmeyer is president; Edward Winston, 
vice-president, and B. L. Gilliam, secretary and treasurer. 


Willard A. Van Brunt, Horicon, Wis., is considering the 
erection of a foundry to make agricultural implement castings 
and possibly for custom work. 


The Western Crucible Steel Castings Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will begin the construction shortly of an extension to its 
works, ’ 


The foundry of the late William Mann in Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, has been purchased by James H. Beans, who has placed 
it in operation. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The installation of a new electric light plant at Iowa City, 
Iowa, is contemplated by Frank Benjamin, who recently secured 
a franchise for that purpose. 


Active preparations are being made by the Utah County 
Light & Power Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, for the installa- 
tion of a new plant in Alpine Canyon. 


The Sharon Boiler Works, Sharon, Pa., has received an order 
for a 400-hp. Wheeler water tube boiler from the Stewart Iron 
Company, Sharon, Pa. The latter has been making improve- 
ments to its blast furnace, ore bins, &c. 


The city of Rushville, Ind., will receive bids until May 14 
for an engine, piping, alternating current generator and ex- 
citer for the city lighting plant.- S. G. Gregg is city clerk. 


The Detroit River Tunnel Company has let general contract 
to the Butler Bros.-Hoff Company, Detroit, Mich., for the con- 
struction of a substation and battery building, 50 x 207 ft., to 
be built on the Detroit River, foot of Eleventh street, to cost 
$100,000. 


The Cloos Engineering Company, Milwaukee, has prepared 
plans for a pumping station and electric light plant which the 
city of Sparta, Wis., contemplates erecting either as a unit or 
in separate stations. 

The Detroit Water Board, H. S. Starkey, general manager, 
Detroit, Mich., is having plans prepared for a new pumping 
station, 342 x 436 ft., of reinforced concrete, brick and struc- 
tural steel, to be built at Water Works Park, at a cost of $800,- 
000. Bids will be called for early in June. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Ill., with East- 
ern offices at 2 Rector street, New York, has opened a large 
warehouse at Mallory avenue and Fisk street, Jersey City, 
where the company has acquired an Eastern plant on about 30 
acres of property. The warehouse is near the Westside avenue 
station of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and a branch of 
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that road extends into the company’s property. In addition 
to manufacturing some boiler specialties at the plant, the com- 
pany will carry in its warehouses a full stock of boiler makers’ 
and iron workers’ supplies, including boiler braces, boiler flanges, 
pressed steel boiler nozzles, pressed steel boiler lugs, pressed 
steel crabs, staybdolts, patch bolts, tube expanders, flue cutters, 
flue cleaners, &c. The establishment of the Eastern warehouse 
has resulted from a continuous demand for boiler and structural 
shop equipment from that territory, and in the future the com- 
pany will be able to supply the Eastern trade with immediate 
shipments from its Jersey City stock. 

The erection of a three-story reinforced concrete building, 
83 x 210 ft., in Minneapolis, Minn., for the accommodations of 
light manufacturing plants, is contemplated by L, P. & F. B. 
Chute. 

The Lackawanna Bridge Company, recently incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased 15 acres of land between Abbey 
street and the South Buffalo Railroad, the Lackawanna Steel 
Company’s industrial line, and adjacent to the latter company's 
works, on which it will erect an extensive plant for the fabrica- 
tion of steel. It is hoped the new plant will be ready for oper- 
ation December 1. The site was chosen with a view to procur- 
ing material from the Lackawanna Steel Company without 
switching charges. 

Work has been started at South Kaukauna, Wis., on the 
new foundry and machine shop of F. F. Hoehne. 

The Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Ind., which con- 
templated removal to another city because of inability to make 
satisfactory arrangements for a site for a new plant, has now 
come into possession of 7 acres at the junction of two 
railroads in Rochester and will remain. The capital stock has 
been increased to $30,000, and a factory will be built twice the 
size of the present plant, the force of employees to be increased 


to 200. 
Fires. 


The large factory and automobile repair plant of the George 
J. Warden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was burned April 29, the 
loss being about $40,000. 

The plants of the Lockport Rubber Company and Susque- 
hanna Smelting Company at Lockport, N. Y., were burned 
April 28, the combined loss being $100,000. 

The leather manufacturing plant of the A. B. Clark Com- 
pany, Peabody, Mass., was damaged $50,000 by fire April 28. 

The machine shop, power house and other buildings of the 
Big Vein Coal Company at Pocahontas, Va., were damaged 
$25,000 by fire April 20. 

Hardware. 

The Johnson Bros. Mfg. Company, Albert Lea, Minn., has 
succeeded the Sharp Mfg. Company and will continue the man- 
ufacture of windnfills and a few other specialties. 

The Staley Mfg. Company has been organized at Martinsville, 
Ind., and incorporated with $25.000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture washing machines. The directors are Harrison L, Staley, 
Clarence M. Schnaister and Charles E. Hubbard. 

The Ideal Fence Post Company has been organized at Port- 
land, Ind., and incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture machinery for the making of patent fence posts and 
braces. The incorporators are C. H. Ayers, W. C. Gaunt, H. H. 
Gilmore and others. 

The Robinson Steel Wrench Company, Gary, Ind., has been 
organized with $10,000 capital, to manufacture wrenches. The 
incorporaters are Willis E. Robinson, Harry H, Clark and 


Alfred D. Milteer. 
Miscellaneous. 


The Field Force Pump Company will at once commence con- 
struction of a one-story brick addition to its factory at Elmira, 
nea 

The Columbia Silica Company has commenced building oper- 
ations at the new works to be erected near Portage, Wis., where 
heavy machinery for the manufacture of sand-lime brick will 
be installed. 

The Milwaukee Wire Bound Box Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been incorporated by J. B. Sanborn, G. Sanborn and I. Weis- 
mell, with a capital stock of $30,000. 

The Milwaukee Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by Wm. C. Koch, 
Jr., and others. It is understood that temporary quarters have 
been obtained and that a plant wil! be built later. 

The John J. Gibson Company has been incorporated at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to manufacture motors, engines, cars and automo- 
biles, with a capital stock of $20,000. Jos. N. Gregory, E. G. 
Thompson and Geo. Roughhead, Jr., are the incorporators, 

The Garny-Mehserle Machine & Auto Company has been in- 
corporated at Rochester, N. Y., to manufacture motors, engines, 
cars and vehicles. Geo. Garny and Henry Mehserle are inter- 
ested. 

The Susquehanna Smelting Company, Lockport, N. Y., whose 
electric smelting plant at Lock and Caledonia streets was badly 
damaged by fire April 28, has made arrangements with the own- 
er of the property, the Holly Mfg. Company, Buffalo, to re- 
build at once. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Low Wire Prices May Be Short Lived. 


April Pig Iron Production Smaller Than 
Expected. 








The reduction in the prices of wire, which came some- 
what earlier and was more radical than expected, seems 
to have been made to clarify the situation. Prices had 
been drifting off for some weeks and had reached a point 
about midway between the old schedule and that now 
announced. It is intimated that it will not be in force 
long and that the course taken will be that pursued in 
the bar trade, where the low prices have been with- 
drawn, and in the plate and structural branches where a 
higher level of prices is being aimed at. Bookings are 
expanding in quantity and are sound in character. 

The markets for finished iron and steel are firmer, 
but have not yet endured the test of any serious with- 
drawal of consumers, which may or may not come. 

In the bar trade there is under consideration a large 
tonnage from the agricultural implement makers which 
it is expected will be closed soon. The struggle is over 
the question of extending deliveries over the whole year 
to July 1, 1910, at present prices. In some instances a 
compromise has been made by the acceptance of an ad- 
vance of $1 per ton on material delivered after January 
1, 1910. 

Specifications against contracts for material are com- 
ing in freely from the steel car companies. Thus in two 
days the Carnegie Steel Company received 25,000 tons for 
axles, plates and shapes. Activity continues in the struc- 
tural trade, and a large number of contracts for small 
and medium structures are being placed. The largest sin- 
gle transaction reported deals with 11,000 tons of fabri- 
cated material for bridges on the Gould system awarded 
to McClintic-Marshall. 

Seaboard shipbuilders are in the market for an aggre- 
gate of 17,000 tons of plates for some freighters about to 
be built. 

The largest sale of rails made for some time is that 
of 60,000 tons to the St. Paul road, which exercised its 
option to add 15,000 tons to the original inquiry for 
45,000 tons. It is interesting to note that these rails are 
to be made of Bessemer steel, at the South Chicago 
works and not of open hearth steel, at the Gary plant. 

It was expected that the Argentine order for close to 
50.000 tons of rails would be given out this week, but the 
great strike, in which over 100,000 people are involved, 
including government employees, has probably delayed 
a decision. 

Light rails, which have been out of line for so long 
a time, having been sold as low as $21.50, have been 
advanced by leading sellers and a new schedule is out. in 
which 40-Ib. rails are placed at $26. 

The merchant pipe makers have some good work in 
sight. Among the live projects is a 300-mile oil pipe line 
from Weston, W. Va., to Baltimore, for the Standard 
Oil Company. 

There has been further activity in the pig iron mar- 
kets and a number of large interests have placed addi- 
tional orders, these including agricultural implement 


makers, pump builders and general founders. 

The long continued shutdown of the Niagara power 
plants has so cut down production of ferrosilicon that 
there is a sharp scarcity, and prices have advanced 
materially. 

April, a short month, showed about 100,000 tons 
smaller pig iron production than March, the figures for 
coke and anthracite furnaces being 1,738,877 gross tons 
and 1,836,194 tons, respectively. The daily rate of pro- 
duction in April was 57,962 tons, against 59,232 tons in 
March. Yet the weekly capacity active on May 1 was 
about 4500 tons (representing about 640 tons a day) 
more than on April 1, the figures being 413,710 tons and 
409,217 tons, respectively. The explanation appears to 
be that the furnaces blown in in April were of greater 
average capacity than those blowing out, the large steel 
company stacks showing a net gain of four in the month. 
while the considerably smaller merchant stacks showed a 
net loss of six. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week. one month and one year previous. 
May 5, Apr. 28, Apr. 7, May 6, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

I is ar ok aati nae $16.00 $16.00 $16.25 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

OO sus dee oak BR eee 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.75 
Foundry No. 2, lecal, Chicago.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.70 
Basic, delivered, Eastern Pa.... 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.25 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 14.00 14.00 14.25 15.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.65 15.65 15.90 17.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.40 1440 14.40 14.60 


Lake Superior charcoai, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 29.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 24.50 25.40 25.40 29.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburghk......... 29.00 29.00 33.00 35.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 14.00 13.50 13.00 12.00 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 14.00 14.00 13.25 12.75 
Irom rail, Chicago. .... 00.6 s0s<s 16.50 16.50 15.75 14.75 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 14.75 14.50 14.50 12.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.25 14.25 14.00 12.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 13.00 12.75 1225 10.50 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 13.75 13.50 13.25 12.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.85 1.35 1.37 1.46 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... ° 1.25 1.25 1.32% 1.65 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York. 1.81 1.31 1.36 1.76 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 11° 1.16 1.20 1.60 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York. 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.86 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.70 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.70 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.41 146 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 125 .1.25 1.30 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.20 1,20 1.25 1.55 
Skelp, sheared stee!, Pittsburgh.. 130. .1.20. 1.35 .1.68 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2:20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 160 1.80 1.95 2.05 
Cut nails. Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.90 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 2.25 2.40 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.87% 12.874%413.00 12.87% 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 12.6214 12.6214412.50 12.62% 
Spelter, New York............ 5.021%, 5.02%, 4.82% 4.65 
Spelter, St. Louis......... .... 490 495 4.67% 4.50 
es SE ee er ore 4.221%, 4.25 4.12% 4.20 
ES Se ye reer ere 4.10 4.15 4.00 4.10 
en RN Wat tiitik 6 his 60 vache 29.10 29.25 29.25 31.05 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 7.75 8.50 
pT a rn 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York.... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 





Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c,; Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 224%4c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on 
plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; S85c. . 
on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, No. 16 and lighter; 
65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes, 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.25¢., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.35c., net; H- 
beams over 8 in., 1.45c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 in. 
and up, 1.25c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.35c., net; angles, 3 
x 3 in. and up, less than 4 in, 1.45c., base, half extras, steel 
bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.25c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 
1.25c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.20c., 
base, half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and bulb angles, 
1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., net; checkered and corru- 
gated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.25c., base. Extras over this price are as follows: 

Tank, sbip and bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 


wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base 
Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
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Square foot, shall be considered %-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered 44-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb, per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

-ercentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 


on thin eC@ges.. . .. 20 omléd Fe sieroisc es sels eees $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in, to and including No. 8..... .15 
Gauges under No. & to and including No. 9...... 20 


All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 80 in.)......... 10 
COmBiOte.” CANCION. « duis 5 oo 0.0.0 44 0.0:0,0.9:08 4 e208 es -20 
Boiler and flange steel plates...........-..eee 10 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
Beil DOCeOwe BIG. i cic ede eee ee EEE eee -30 
Marie GCOGR Ss dno Gid sibs 60004040 ha wiepticcaye -40 
EMCOMROTIVE DEB DOR. BEOEI «0.6.6.9. 5)054 6 48 04 09,69 4.099.068 50 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ -05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in...........- 15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in...........- 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in..........+. 50 
For -widths..over 130.1... 00. c so cn sin pate cae 1.00 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 


Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are. as follows: Blue 


annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05¢c. Box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15¢.; No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 
29, 2.25¢.; No. 30, 2.85c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 18 and 14, 
2.30c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.40c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25¢e.; No. 29, 3.35c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No, 28, 1.55c. per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, %, to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes, 


i Steel 
De Cnt sh cd 6 oh Wie  n 08 3 hee eA Res ae 50 
1% PE PIO si oes oe aa passe gy Cede WRAL SOS Siete 62 
Wee OO Oa 25a 6 Are. 0 Win wrwe snes Gs s cab eal Hs ee 70 
By Wh 6 6 PEW kik 0:0 56halle @-& Audis 9.0,050,4.0.6,0 a eee 8 64 
BSE PR Reh a dince 6, co woe extsi@ibike < nat Me S 62 


214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $29; chain rods, $29; basic 
rods, $30. 


—_————_ Oe 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, May 5, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


The foremost features of interest in market developments 
are the-stiffening of prices that has taken place in the last 
few days on structural shapes, plates and bars, and the 
official announcement of a sharp reduction, effective May 1, 
on wire and wire nails. The leading mills, fortified by the 
fair amount of tonnage brought out by the extremely low 
prices recently offered on the heavier lines above named, 
have decided to stand for a minimum that means an advance 
of $1 a ton or more. This action did not become effective 
until the latter part of last week, but it has already been 
influential in creating a decidedly stronger feeling which is 
reflected in the disposition shown by buyers to recognize the 
move as fully warranted by underlying conditions. The cut 
in wire and wire products was not unexpected, and, while 
perhaps more radical than was generally anticipated, it is 
realized as tending to support rather than demoralize the 
market. Instead of covert concessions which left the buyer 
in doubt as to the real price level, the new schedule fixes a 
basis upon which to build upward. With the exception of 
bars, the prices quoted are for orders with specifications or 
specific contracts such as are involved in orders for struc- 
tural material required for a definite structure. Attention 
is centered upon the steel bar requirements of the implement 
trade, which are now being entered for delivery up to 
January. It is expected that within the next week or ten 
days the bulk of this business will be placed. Old material 
is in better demand, there being a ready market for all the 
steel grades that are offered. 

Pig Iron.—The fron booked last week by sellers, al- 
though making but a moderate aggregate, was sufficiently 
large to show conclusively that quite a number of hesitating 
buyers finally decided to come in at the new price of $11.50, 
Birmingham. This basis seems to be. pretty well estab- 
lished, as far at least as Southern iron is concerned. Of 
such sales one interest reports 1000 tons at $11.50 for third 
quarter and 750 tons at $12 for fourth quarter. This sched- 
ule represents the position of some producers, while others, 
including the leading Southern interest, are selling through 
the entire second half at $11.50. The largest single pur- 
chase reported included a portion of the second half require- 
ments of a large Indiana plow manufacturer, the amount 
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taken being about 6000 tons, most of which is understood to 
have gone to Northern furnaces. About one-third of the 
tonnage was Bessemer, the remainder being foundry grades. 
A considerable number of the orders entered by local fur- 
naces were for malleable iron, practically all of it going to 
the agricultural implement foundries. There is no demand 
for malleable from other sources. The heavier consumers 
turning out railroad malleables are still postponing deliv- 
eries on contracts made last November. The local furnaces 
continue to hold at $16, at furnace, although occasional con- 
cessions of perhaps 25c. a ton are made froin this price to 
meet outside competition. The general opinion is that the 
force of the recent buying movement is pretty well spent, and 
that the market is likely to experience another period of 
pronounced dullness. The following quotations are for May 
and June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............- 17.50 to 18.00 
ES EE See eae 16.35 to 16.85 
SE I SOURS, hrs’ oo So's oa-a'a 8 15.85 to 16.35 
Sowushorm Coke: NOs Bose oes cwcse veevs 15.35 to 15.85 
OE SNE OE EP err 14.85 to 15.35 
Southerm coke, No. I suft.........c008 16.35 to 16.85 
Sonthern coke, No. 2 soft..........00. 15.85 to 16.35 
A Mn OR. sg a oc nc'nc.ce nana 14.35 to 14.85 
SUI MORON. 6c Sec c teceehes eed 14.10 to 14.60 
Malleable Bessemer...........c.eeee- 16.50 to 17.00 
SEIT. OUMOMNOR 6c cs cecevecsdeies 17.90 to 18.40 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—So far as actual sales are concerned, 
nothing of particular interest has developed in the past week. 
More inquiries, however, are coming out, among them being 
one for 500 tons of forging billets from a prominent local 
consumer for delivery through the remainder of the year. 
There has been no quotable change in pricts, although the 
market is distinctly firmer, and there is little disposition on 
the part of sellers to recede from $26, Chicago, on forging 
billets, which for some weeks has been only a nominal quota- 
tion. No transactions are reported in wire rods, the lead- 
ing interest not being an active factor in the market at the 
present time. 


- 19.90 to 20.40 
: ; 21.40 
- 21.90 to 22.40 


to 
So 
Ss 
So 
> 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—None of the rail tonnage 
previously reported as under construction has been formally 
placed, but the prospects are that the requirements of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which are believed 
to have been practically arranged for, will be nearer 65,000 
than 50,000 tons, as was first indicated; figuring on this 
basis, there are now 80,000 tons likely to be placed in the 
near future. The demand for bolts is rather better than 
for spikes, the latter being only fairly active. A moderate 
increase in light rail orders is noted, but the business is some- 
what scattered and irregular. Departures from the regular 
price of $24 for 25 Ib. to 45 lb. sections are less general 
and now rarely exceed $1 a ton. 

Structural Material.—Among the fabricating contracts 
placed last week are 1000 tons taken by the Kenwood Bridge 
Company for an addition to the Pullman Company’s car 
shops, and 2000 tons for a hotel at Little Rock, Ark., award- 
ed to the Brown & Ketchum Iron Works. ‘Two contracts 
taken by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company ‘in- 
cluded 225 tons for the Little Falls hydro-electric power 
station, Spokane, Wash., and 327 tons for the Commercial 
Club Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. A new building for 
the Union Drop Forge Company, Chicago, requiring about 
400 tons, will be fabricated by the Kenwood Bridge Com- 
pany. Bids have been opened on several small bridges for 
the Sanitary District Commission, amounting to around 800 
tons, on which George, W. Jackson, Inc., was the low bid- 
der, and a general contract including 200 tons for -a new 
building to be constructed by M. J. Patterson for the Mod- 
ern Smelting & Refining Company, Denver, Col. The Ana- 
conda Company has placed an order for 2500 tons for the 
construction of penstocks at Great Falls, Mont., and the 
Cambria Steel Company has secured the contract for 5000 
tons for the buildings comprising the new plant of the Inter- 
Ocean Steel Company. Bids will soon be asked for the con- 
struction of a grand stand to be erected in the State Agri- 
cultural Fair Grounds at St. Paul; if all steel construction 
is adopted, 2700 tons will be required, but reinforced con- 
crete construction may be chosen, in which event not more 
than 600 tons of steel, outside of reinforcing concrete bars, 
will be used. Plans are also being prepared for a coliseum 
at Des Moines, Ia., in which the amount of steel used will 
depend upon the character of construction. The St. Paul 
Railroad has inquiries out for 400 tons, besides which there 
are a large number of small inquiries for miscellaneous 
work from various sources. Prices on plain material have 
stiffened up, and are this week being held more firmly than 
at any time since the February cut. Instead of represent- 
ing the market only in a nominal way, as has been the case 
for some weeks, 1.40c., Chicago, is now stated to be the 
actual minimum, and that only for orders accompanied by 
specifications for early shipment. The mills are not anxious 
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to contract ahead except at an advance of $1 or more a ton 
over this price, and are making no open quotations on such 
business. The firmer feeling established has already mani- 
fested itself in a livelier interest displayed in the market 
by prospective purchasers. 

Plates.—The demand for plates is steadily widening. 
Some classes of consumers, such as boiler and tank shops, 
which for months have been extremely dull, are now coming 
into the market for moderate requirements. The car shops 
are not yet actively enough engaged to contribute heavily to 
the increasing movement, but are ordering somewhat more 
freely. Having depleted their stocks as far as was practica- 
ble, the leading jobbers have recently been buying liberally 
for replenishment, and a large aggregate tonnage has reached 
the mills from this source. The firmer tendency which made 
its appearance in the market last week had the effect of 
bringing to closure a considerable amount of pending busi- 
ness at prices favorable to the buyer. These, in the mean- 
time, have been withdrawn, and the market has settled firmly 
at 1.40c., Chicago, for prompt orders, with specifications, 
while on contracts to be specified against up to the end of 
the year an advance over this price is asked. No definite 
schedule is fixed for such deliveries, the mills preferring to 
handle each transaction upon its merits. 

Sheets.—The firmness observed in some other lines of 
finished material has apparently not extended to sheets. 
The recognized schedule as quceted under “ f.o.b. Pittsburgh ” 
prices is being shaded by some mills, while others with better 
filled order books are making no concessions. Specifications 
are being supplied without reluctance, and new orders, 
though as a rule individually small, are quite numerous. 
Jobbers report a fair amount of business, with consumers 
buying conservatively for nearby needs. 

Bars.—The firmer feeling developed in bars last week 
has proved effective in bringing out a considerable tonnage 
of tardy business that had been held back for some time 
awaiting developments. When it became apparent that the 
bottom was not reached by the first cut made, many buyers 
hesitated to come in at concessions subsequently offered, hop- 
ing to secure still lower figures. The stronger tone of the 
past few days, however, has convinced many that the ex- 
treme limit was reached at 1.10c., Pittsburgh. Considerable 
business for immediate shipment was entered prior to May 
1 at this price, but since then the market has firmed up to 
1.15¢c., Pittsburgh, or 1.30c., Chicago. At these figures con- 
tracts are being entered for delivery through the remainder 
of the year. On this basis the implement makers are coming 
into the market, and a large tonnage from this source is 
under consideration; within the next few days much of it 
will be placed. Contracts for delivery beyond January 1 
are being entered only at a substantial advance, and no 
open quotations are being made applying to future require- 
ments in general. ‘There is little or no improvement in bar 
iron, the demand being restricted to small lots as needed. 
We quote bar iron at 1.25c. to 1.30c., Chicago, which prices 
apply only to specified orders, the mills declining to enter 
forward contracts at these figures. 


Merchant Pipe.—While the actual business represented 
by orders received shows no marked improvement, the 
amount and character of late inquiries furnish ground for 
the expectation of early betterment. The stronger sentiment 
developed in other sections of the market will, it is believed, 
prove effective in bringing out more liberal orders for pipe. 
Jobbers have for months been buying only hand to mouth 
supplies, and a good deal of tonnage will be required to 
restore stocks to their normal size. Lack of confidence in 
the general] stability of the market has operated against the 
expansion of trade, and the prospects of a general firming up 
of values will, if realized, induce buyers to purchase more 
liberally. Prices are reported to be well maintained, and 
the outlook for growing activity is distinctly encouraging. 


Boiler Tubes.—The movement in boiler tubes is slow, 
but that the boiler shops are gradually getting busier is evi- 
denced by more frequent orders for small lots. Until the 
demand becomes more general, however, no decisive improve- 
ment can be reported. 


Merchant Steel.—The attention of the trade is now 
centered upon the requirements of the implement trade for 
the coming season. A large tonnage of such business is 
under negotiation, and it is expected that within the next 
week or two a considerable portion of this business will 
have been entered for delivery up to July 1, 1910. It is 
understood that the mills are asking an advance over the 
current market prices on new season contracts. Since the 
implement makers have practically furnished the work of 
the present season, new orders and specifications are light. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—It is understood that the award of 
2000 tons of pipe made last week by Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to a local contractor, has to be ratified by the City Council, 
which will act upon it early this week. In the meantime 
the order for pipe has not yet been placed. Contracts let 
for 700 tons by the city of Hancock, Mich., and 600 tons 
by the city of Dayton, Ohio, were secured by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. Aside from the 
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4000 tons for the city of St. Louis, Mo., and 2800 tons for 
Hughe. Okla.. scheduled for letting this week, no new in- 
quiries of notable size are reported. Influenced by the in- 
creasing firmness of pig iron, prices of pipe are said to be 
correspondingly stiffer. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as 
follows: Water pipe, 4 in., $27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 
in. and up, $24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Metals.—The market is extremely quiet. Consumers 
show little interest in copper. or other metals. The few 
sales reported are for small lots. Prices are stationary 
throughout the list. There is likewise little demand for old 
metals, but in view of the general industrial improvement, 
dealers are hopeful of a favorable reaction in the near future. 
Quotations are as follows: Casting copper, 12%c. to 13c.; 
lake, 134%4c. to 1314c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; 
small lots, 4c. to %ec. higher; pig tin, car lots, 3lc.; small 
lots, 33c.; lead, desilverized, 4.15c. to 4.25c., for 50-ton lots ; 
corroding, 4.40c. to 4.50c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2\4c. 
per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.25c. to 5.35c.; Cookson’s anti- 
mony, 1014c., and other grades, 9%4c. to 10\4c.; sheet zinc 
is $6.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13c.; copper 
bottoms, 1114c.; copper clips, 1lc.; red brass, 114%4c.; yellow 
brass, 9c.; light brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 3.75c.; zine, 3.90c. ;. 
pewter, No. 1, 21c.; tin foil, 28c.; block tin pipe, 26c. 

Old Material.—Strengthened by a better demand from 
consumers, prices have moved up from 25c. to 50c. a ton, 
and in some cases even more. Scrap values are peculiarly 
susceptible to influences that would have but slight effect 
upon other commodities, and it does not follow, therefore, 
that the demand responsible for the present advance was not- 
ably large. At the same time it is significant that it is a 
consumer’s rather than a dealer’s market, in which the ton- 
nage offered is comparatively light. As was predicted, the 
list of material offered last week by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy brought good prices. No. 1 cast sold for $13.25; 
railroad malleable, $12.25: car wheels, $14.75, all per net 
ton; rerolling steel rails, $13.75; frogs, switches and guards, 
$13.25; short rails, $14.25; heavy melting steel, $13, all 
per gross ton, delivery at connecting lines. Considerably 
more tonnage than was listed was disposed of, practically all 
of it being taken by the consumers. The market is undoubt- 
edly stronger throughout, with an especially good demand 
for all grades of steel scrap. The following prices are per 
net ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Sy TS Sd ona sib Gai binge & die Wipes ae $16.50 to $17.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel raiis, less than 3 ft......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ee 0. MOOIOOM., 4. s.4s0.d6 <5 sees ce 22.50 to 23.50 
Cole rer) MUNROE 5 v5 sian studios s adn en 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy melting steei scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 13.00 to 13.50 
EI ME a cw his, «sede se ano baa 10.50 to 11.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Pe ee eee hdles hele $15.25 to $15.75 
Ra, EN SEMEN 5 nc 80 ao Siw 0 os 0.0 ees 18.00 to 18.50 
OOO! ON ENON ink Oi ec howe eve eee be 16.25 to 16:75 
Nd. 2 wallrond srTenm@ht « .... . osc conse 12.75 to 13.25 
No 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive tires. smooth............ 13.50 to 14.00 
en, CEC ROME. isis cs ofclale'e'é ae banc 9.50 to 10.00 
NS Se ee ee eee 8.00 to 8.50 
a eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Soft steel axle turnings.............. 7.00to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00 to 7.50 
Ce PN a Tires ct o's <ee ceca aus a 5.25 to 65.75 
oe BS eee 5.25 to 6.75 
BOO: Sh MINS s £50 0 9)6 0155 55 wee S D4 soar 7.00 to 7.50 
ee ge ge ee ee 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 9.00to 9.50 
ae I oe ig ns nn wn» « hare ei 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.25 to 11.75 
Railroad malleable.................. 12.25 to 12.75 
Agricultural malleable............... 10.75 to 11.25. 
EE I SI sos 5s wh ra rd 0 lated 8.75 to 9.25 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ATA., May 38, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—This market is fairly active, with the views 
of producing interests apparently unchanged. The quota- 
tion of $12, Birmingham, on a No. 2 foundry basis, for de- 
liveries covering the last quarter, which has been adopted 
by the majority of producers, is so far prohibitive of trad- 
ing for that requirement. The tonnage engaged recently for 
third quarter delivery, with the privilege of extending ship- 
ments into the fourth quarter, is comparatively small, al- 
though it is generally understood that the $11.50 schedule 
is available for deliveries covering the entire last half. So 
far as can be ascertained, the schedule of $11.50, Birming- 
ham, has not been shaded for third quarter deliveries. The 
sale of 1500 tons of No. 3 foundry for shipment within the 
third quarter is reported at $11, and the aggregate of lots 
around 200 tons sold on a $11.50 basis is attractive. One 
or more lots of a few carloads recently sold by analysis for 
$12, and firm offers of $11.50 for No. 2 have been declined 
by the smaller producers. For spot delivery, it is quite 
likely that lower figures could be had than is indicated by 
quotations. A basis of $11.25 has been mentioned as ac- 
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ceptable by some concerns in order to move their daily out- 
put, and in other cases it is thought that $11 for No. 2 
foundry would not be refused. It is pointed out that-a 
significant portion of the aggregate order-book requirement is 
represented by deferred shipments, and in some cases local 
furnace conditions are such that departures from the mar- 
ket quotation is warranted rather than store the surplus 
output resulting from failure to receive shipping instruc- 
tions. The statement that the total surplus stock has been 
materially reduced is substantiated by the announcement 
that two additional stacks will be put in operation as soon 
as practicable. Reports from various sources as to the 
outlook are favorable and the market is considered on a 
firm basis. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The business transacted in this mar- 
ket during the past week is of comparatively small volume. 
Orders covering requirements for maintenance work have 
been practically the only considerations, and prices brought 
out are hardly tests of market values. ‘The tonnage to be 
awarded within the present week is expected to determine 
the attitude of local producers as to prices, and from the 
tendency manifested it is thought that a less disposition to 
shade quotation on municipal contracts will be indicated. 
There is still more or less apprehension among the authorities 
as to the result of the reduction in the freight rate on pig 
iron to Pacific Coast points, but it is not altogether improba- 
ble that a reduction in the cast iron pipe rate will be ef- 
fected. The principal addition to orders in sight is some 
2000 tons for the city of Los Angeles, Cal., which has just 
been advertised. We quote water pipe as follows per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $25; 8 to 12 in., $24; over 
12 in., average $23, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—An improvement in the inquiry is noted 
without having resulted in more sales. The price considera- 
tion for such tonnage as is being moved has been very much 
at variance, with a tendency to decline. In the absence of 
a criterion of values dealers’ asking prices are quoted, 
which are as follows, nominally: 


ON Aon a he a hE Ag $13.50 to $14.00 
nt SO ES. ond clas s-0ebecscas es 14.50 to 15.00 
Pe IE, MINES oi.otu vbieici re wc Vw choles od 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .........s0e% 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 rallrand wrougnt..........cee 10.00 to 10.50 
Tu; 2 COUREy WROUNIC. fe k ce secs 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 country wrought......cccsceces 8.50to 9.00 
SS) i st ac: a aighdiatsie aaa 10.50 to 11.00 
SE ND a sd cig sb 6.0 0 64 aw < 6% 10.50 to 11.00 
a Bree 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 7.50to 8.00 
RE a a eee 4.00to 4.50 





Buffalo. 


BuFFA.o, N. Y., May 4, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—A large aggregate tonnage has been sold from 
this market during the past week, both in foundry grades and 
malleable. The low figures which have been recently made, 
together with the prospect of an immediate reversal in the 
low trend of prices to an upward movement, have had their 
influence in inducing some heavy purchases. Increased ship- 
ments are now going forward from all the local furnaces 
closely approximating their capacity. One furnace interest 
alone received orders for 25,000 tons of foundry grades and 
malleable during the week. A large proportion of the orders 
booked are for May and June delivery, although fairly good 
contracts have been entered for third quarter delivery, but 
at increased prices over those for spot and present quarter 
deliveries. For last half orders accepted are at 50c. to $1 
per ton above prices for spot delivery. We quote as follows 
for current quarter deliveries, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


NE Pere LTT eee Cre $15.50 to $15.75 
Sh eo PR ee ere 14.75 to 15.50 
ee aes Kiki ee teed rhe eecuvian 14.50 to 15.25 
WOH NEN ho. as acnke hie bs 74) bel se awe des 14.50 to 15.00 
OE IE AW ih. 6.6 00:46.0.04, 0,00 68m ee tN 14.25 to 14.75 
Malleable Bessemer..........eceeee08 15.00 to 16.00 
ENE? Wao s'Gas Chae be KE Eo Ok Ow oo a 0's 15.50 to 15.75 
GE 3 2 WSS sss pica a SEA cae 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The week has shown con- 
tinued improvement in orders and specifications on contracts 
~ in all finished products, amounting almost to a rush on 
plates, bars and shapes, at prices ruling about $1 per ton 
higher than last week. Prices are now steady for bars at 
1.15¢. to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, and 1.25c. to 1.30c., Pittsburgh, 
for plates, although for large tonnages prices are possibly 
shaded slightly in some instances. If new business keeps 
its present pace of increase for the next two weeks a further 
advance in prices seems probable. There is also an improve- 
ment in demand for billets and rails and some good orders 
have been placed. The Lackawanna Steel Company is now 
operating its open hearth department at full capacity. One 
of the local sales agencies reports orders during the week 
for 1200 tons of light rails and 500 tons of standard rails. 
Business in structural steel holds up well. Bids are to be 
received this week for the steel required for the 300-room 
addition to the Lafayette Hotel here, about 800 tons, and 
next week bids will be asked for structural material for 
the H. A. Meldrum Company’s department store addition, 
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involving considerable tonnage. Contract has been given the 
Lackawanna Steel Company for S000 tons of structural 
shapes for wool warehouses to be erected at Boston. The 
Charles F. Ernst’s Sons Iron Works was low bidder on the 
400 tons of steel for the McArthur Building of this city, 
bids for which were taken last week. The local agency of 
the American Steel & Wire Company reports that the re- 
duction in the price of wire products and wire nails which 
went into effect on Monday, making the lowest prices on 
these commodities quoted for many years, has already in- 
fluenced the placing of a tremendous tonnage, as it is an- 
nounced that prices are subject to change without notice 
and are effective only for immediate specification and ship- 
ment. 


Old Material.—There has been a slight improvement in 
the demand. Consumers are coming into the market with 
inquiries for considerable tonnages. Dealers are inclined to 
hold for a betterment in prices, however, so that actual 
transactions have been few. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, are approximately as follows: 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ $13.00 to $13.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
ING. 2 PMITORE WEOUBNE. ccc ccc 14.00 to 14.75 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 13.50 to 14.00 
SUN a 5 ibe ae ns 0, 4:2Ra eee 0% 15.00 to 15.50 
EEE, 5 a9 6 G's 0b 6 056s '¥e «,0.0.0:0% 18.00 to 18.50 
IN 6.5 be det hue wales s ... 14.50to 14.75 
ree eee ee eee 12.50 to 13.00 
ks ita iiws6s4 a aiary.e-%. s/o 6,904. 4.008 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate hars............ -- 11.25 to 11.75 
ABSORP GRA eek re eee 10.00 to 10.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 7.50 to »* 8.00 
Clean cast iron borings............... 6.50 to 7.00 
ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 


——_s4- oe 


Pittsburgh. 
PARK BUILDING, May 5, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The largest transaction of the week was a 
purchase of about 2000 tons for last half delivery by a local 
consumer, made up of No. 2 foundry, Bessemer and low 


phosphorus iron. The average price of shipments of Bes- 


semer iron in April was $14.90, Valley furnace, and basic 
$14.15, Valley furnace, showing a reduction in the Bes- 
semer average over March of 54 cents, and in the basic 
average of 79 cents. We quote Bessemer iron at $14.75 to 
$15; basic, $14; malleable Bessemer, $14.25; No, 2 foundry, 
$14 to $14.25, and gray forge, $13.50, all at Valley furnace, 
the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 
Steel.—Reports are that inquiries for billets are some- 
what better, and $23, Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and 
open hearth billets seems now to more nearly represent the 


market than for some time, prices being firmer. Specifica- 
tions against contracts for sheet and tin bars are being re- 
ceived quite freely by the mills. We quote sheet and tin 
bars at $25, Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


Announcements by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Steel Company and other leading wire 
interests of a reduction in the price of wire nails to $1.60 
per keg, plain wire to the basis of 1.40c. per lb., and gal- 
vanized barb wire to 1.90c., were not a surprise to the trade, 
but the cuts were heavier than generally anticipated. Or- 
ders for wire products have been coming in very freely since 
the reductions were made, and we are advised that the 
manufacturers are refusing to book contracts for long time 
delivery at the new prices, but will only accept orders ac- 
companied with specifications and for reasonably prompt 
shipment. Some in the trade believe that the reduction was 
made at an inopportune time and may have an adverse in- 
fluence on the rest of the market. There is no doubt that 
orders for all kinds of finished material have been increasing, 
and specifications against contracts are being received by the 
mills at a very satisfactory rate. In two days this week the 
Carnegie Steel Company received specifications for nearly 
25,000 tons of material going into cars, such as axles, plates 
and shapes. All the mills are entering more orders and 
shipping out more tonnage than at any time in the last year 
and a half. The Carnegie Steel Company is operating to-day 
about 70 per cent. of its blast furnaces and practically the 
same percentage of its rolling capacity is also active. Jones 
& Laughlin, Republic and other large steel interests are 
steadily increasing their percentages of operation. Prices 
on most finished lines are firmer than for some time, and 
1.15¢., Pittsburgh, on steel bars, and 1.25c. on plates and 
structural shapes are being pretty firmly held. The local 
demand for pig iron does not show much betterment, but 
some fair sized sales have been made. Specifications against 
contracts on billets, sheet and tin bars are better, and prices 
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on these products seem to be hardening. The scrap trade is 
also showing a stronger tone. While the new demand for 
furnace and foundry coke is probably a little better, prices 
as yet show no improvement. 

Ferromanganese.—Some inquiry has come up in the 
past week, and prices seem to be a trifle firmer. We con- 
tinue to quote S80 per cent. foreign ferro at $41 to $41.50, 
Baltimore, or $42.95 to $48.45, Pittsburgh. A sale of 50 
tons to an outside consumer is reported at about the first 
named price. 

Ferrosilicon.—This material is scarcer, and for prompt 
delivery prices have shown a sharp advance. We quote 50 
per cent. at $60, Pittsburgh, and some sellers are asking 
higher prices. 

Rods.— The heavy reductions in prices of wire nails, 
plain and barb wire effective do not apply to rods, which were 
reduced about $4 a ton some time ago. We, therefore, con- 
tinue to quote Bessemer and chain rods at $29 and open 
hearth at $30, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The demand for grooved and sheared iron plates 
continues quite active, and some fair sized orders are also 
being placed for steel skelp. The market is firm and it is 
believed that prices may shortly be higher. We quote 
grooved steel skelp at 1.20c. to 1.25c.; sheared steel, 1.30c. 
to 1.35c.; grooved iron, 1.40c. to 1.45c.; and sheared iron, 
1.50c. to 1.55c. for ordinary widths, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.— Light rails are firmer than for some time, 
and the average of prices being obtained by the light rail 
makers ‘is higher. The Carnegie Steel Company received in 
the past week orders and specifications against contracts for 
about 1500 tons of light rails, but expects to increase this 
amount considerably during this week. Last week the three 
Edgar Thomson rail mills at Bessemer were closed down, 
being unable to get open hearth blooms from the Homestead 
Works from which to roll some open hearth rails, but this 
week the three mills are on again and are being operated to 
about 40 per cent. of capacity. No large orders for standard 
sections have been placed, but specifications against contracts 
are coming in, mostly for small lots. Standard sections re- 
main at $28, at mill. We quote light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., at 
25 to $26; 20-Ib. at $26; 16-lb. at $27; and 8, 10 and 12 lb. 
rails at $28 to $29, at mill. Splice bars are 1.50c., at mill. 


Plates.—Inquiries are in the market for about 17,000 
tons of plates to be used on freight carrying boats to be 
built by Eastern concerns. The Carnegie Steel Company is 
furnishing about 11,000 tons of plates and shapes for two 
twin boats, the Conemaugh and the Wissahickon, for the 
Erie & Western Transportation Company, an interest of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The order for these was placed 
with the Carnegie Steel Company in March. Specifications 
against contracts for plates and shapes are coming in very 
freely from the steel car companies, and the leading plate 
interests are operating their mills to about 75 per cent. of 
capacity. The genera! demand from boiler makers and other 
consumers continues quiet. The regular price of plates, 4- 
in. and heavier, in carloads and larger lots, is firm at 1.25c., 
at mill, but on a very attractive order for prompt shipment 
it is possible that 1.20c., at mill, could be done. On small 
general orders for mill shipment, 1.30c. is being quoted. 


Structural Material.—-The contract for steel buildings 
for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company taken recently 
by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has been 
increased from 700 to 1000 tons, and the contract for the 
steel work for the new building of the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Club has been placed with the Brown-Ketchum Iron Works 
of Indianapolis, the steel, about 1400 tons, to be furnished 
by the Carnegie Steel Company. The contract for the erec- 
tion of the Wilkinsburg High School has been placed with 
T. W. Finn, and the material, about 450 tons, will soon be 
bought. Reports that the steel for the new Second National 
Bank Building, in this city, had been given to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company are premature, the Thompson- 
Starrett Company having the contract for the building, but 
the steel is not yet placed. Plans are being made for the 
building of a cantilever bridge over the Ohio River at 
Sewickley, which will require 7000 to 8000 tons. A great 
deal more work is coming up, and the general condition in 
the structural market is better than for some time. Prices 
on beams and channels up to 15 in. are reported firm at 
1.25c., at mill, for large lots, and 1.30c. for small lots. 


Bars.—Negotiations have been taken up with the imple- 
ment makers on their season contracts for steel bars running 
a year from July 1 next, and a few of these contracts have 
been closed. Several leading steel bar mills absolutely refuse 
to sell beyond January 1 at present prices, but will take 
business for the first half of next year at about 1.25c. to 
1.30c., at mill, to large consumers. Specifications against 
contracts are coming in very freely, and shipments by the 
mills are heavier than for some months. The demand for 
iron bars is only fairly active and is mostly in small lots. 
We quote steel bars at 1.15., at mill, in large lots and iron 
bars at about 1.30c., Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—The leading tin plate mills are operating 
actively practically full capacity and are receiving heavy 
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specifications against contracts placed some time ago by the 
canning interests and other consumers. It is believed that 
in point of tonnage the tin plate trade this year will be the 
heaviest ever known. It is stated that the regular price of 
$3.40 on 100-lb. cokes is being maintained. 

Sheets.—There is a gradual increase in new demand for 
sheets, more particularly in galvanized and roofing sheets, 
and as a rule the leading sheet mills are gradually increasing 
operations. Prices on sheets are not as firm as desired. We 
quote one pass box annealed black sheets No. 28 gauge at 
2.20c., and galvanized of the same gauge, 3.25c. The regular 
price of painted roofing sheets No. 28 is 1.55c. per square, 
and of galvanized No. 28 is 2.80c. per square for 2\%-in. 
corrugations, but prices on the latter items are being shaded. 

Hoops and Bands.—Some small orders are being placed 
for prompt shipment to cover actual needs, but consumers 
are buying very conservatively, believing that prices may 
be lower. The nominal price of hoops remains at 1.60c. and 
bands at 1.20c., with steel card extras on the latter, but 
these prices are being materially shaded. 


Spelter.—The demand has quieted down very much and 
prices are a shade weaker. We quote prime grades of 
Western spelter at 4.90c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.02\Mc., 
Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer and for a large lot this price 
might possibly be shaded. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand from the railroads con- 
tinues very dull and is mostly for small lots for track lay- 
ing purposes. We quote railroad spikes at $1.65 to $1.70 
for 54x 9-16 in. and $1.75 to $1.80, base, for the smaller 
sizes, in carload lots, 5c. additional per keg being charged 
for small lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—Reports are that the Standard Oil 
Company is in the market for about 300 miles of large 
sized pipe for the laying of an oil line from Weston, W. Va., 
to Baltimore, the oil to be exported from the latter point. 
The People’s Natural Gas Company is inquiring for 60 
miles of 14-in. pipe to be used in extending its service mains 
at Altoona during the summer months. Some other large 
gas and oil line projects are under way, which will require 
a very large tonnage of pipe. We are advised that the gen- 
eral demand for pipe is keeping up very well, new orders 
entered by the mills in April showing an increase over 
March. Regular discounts on both iron and steel pipe are 
reported as being firmly held. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand for both locomotive and 
merchant tubes is dull, and there is some shading in prices. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The scrap lists of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio roads came out to-day and 
cover a heavy tonnage. Bids on the Pennsylvania scrap 
close May 11 and on the Baltimore and Ohio scrap on May 
12. The general demand for scrap is showing some better- 
ment, and prices are firmer. Dealers quote about as fol- 
lows per gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated: 
Heavy steel scrap for Monessen, Pa., or Steubenville, Ohio, 
delivery, $14.50, and for Pittsburgh delivery $14.25; cast 
iron borings, $7.75 to $8; bundled sheet scrap, $10.50 to 
$11 at point of shipment; No. 1 cast, $13.50 to $14; No. 2, 
$12 to $12.50; No. 1 railroad malleable, $14; sheet bar 
crop ends, $16 to $16.50; low phosphorus melting stock, 
$16.25 to $16.50; rerolling rails, $14.25 to $14.50; steel 
axles, $17 to $17.50; grate bars, $10.50 to $11; old car 
wheels, $14.75 to $15; machine shop turnings, $9 to $9.25; 
locomotive tires, $16.50 to $16.75; locomotive axles, $22 to 
$22.50; iron rails, $15.50; iron axles, $18 to $18.50. 

Coke.—It is now stated that plans under way for a con- 
solidation of a number of the leading independent coke plants 
give more promise of being successfully consummated. It is 
stated that a large number of the leading independent coke 
makers has given options on their plants good until October 
1, this year. The general demand for both furnace and feun- 
dry coke is showing some betterment, and prices are a shade 
stronger. Standard makes of furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment are held at $1.60 to $1.65, per net ton, at oven, and 
72-hr. foundry at $1.85 to $1.90, at oven. The output of 
coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week 
was 230,229 tons, a decrease over the previous week of over 
3000 tons. 


Frank W. Highberger, formerly in the rail and _ billet 
sales department of the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
is now connected with F. N. Armour, Columbia Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, sales agent for the Mt. Pleasant Coke Com- 
pany and other coke interests. 

eet 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Pa., manufacturers 
of Yough steam pumps, plungers and piston patterns, are 
distributing a circular giving a complete list of the coke 
ovens and their owners, together with post office address 
and nearest railroad stations to the ovens, in the Upper 

‘and Lower Connellsville regions. It shows that on April 

1, 1909, there was a total of 24,559 ovens in the Upper 
Connellsville region and 15.911 ovens in the Lower Con- 
nelisville region. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 4, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—The labor troubles on the lakes are causing 
but little worry for the vesselmen, who do not expect to 
have any serious difficulty in getting all the men they want 
to operate their boats. A strike was declared in effect May 
1 by the Lake Seamen’s Union as a result of the enforce- 
ment of the open shop policy by the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company started several 
more boats during the week and now has over 50 in com- 
mission. There are enough other boats in commission to 
handle all the business that will come out for some time. 
Shipments of ore have started from the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, and a number of cargoes .will reach Lake Erie ports 
in the next few days. About all the merchant ore firms 
have started shipments in a small way. The ore market is 
still quiet, the only sales reported during the week being 
small lots for early delivery for mixtures. Some look for a 
buying movement soon, but others do not expect much ac- 
tivity until the tariff question is settled. There is little talk 
about prices and the opinion is becoming settled that last 
season’s prices will be maintained. Some more vessel ton- 
nage has been chartered in the ore trade at last year’s rates. 
The ore tonnage on Lake Erie docks is estimated at about 
the same as on May 1 last year. Dock shipments are fairly 
good. Ore prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—The market has quieted down somewhat, but 
local furnace interests report a good demand in other sec- 
tions. Quite a large tonnage of both foundry and malleable 
iron was sold in the East during the week, and inquiries are 
still quite plentiful from New England and other Eastern 
sections. Outside of the buying by the pipe interests and 
one or two other large consumers there has not been much 
sold to consumers in this territory in the past two or three 
weeks. Quite a number of inquiries for 500-ton lots and 
under have come out in the past few days, but consumers 
generally are unwilling to pay the price asked. All the 
Valley furnaces seem to be holding quite firmly now to 
$14.50, at furnace, for No. 2 foundry for the last half, and 
some tonnage has been taken on at that price. In some 
cases offers of $14.25 by buyers have been rejected. Local 
furnaces are not quoting lower than $14.50 for outside ship- 
ment and have sold some small lots at that price to points 
having the same freight rate from the Valley. For Cleve- 
land delivery local furnaces quote No. 2 at $15, delivered. 
We note the sale of 2000 tons of malleable to a northern 
Ohio consumer for last half delivery. We quote No. 2 foun- 
dry at $14.25 to $14.50, Valley furnace. We quote delivered, 
Cleveland, as follows: 


SIE Os SR SAWS <6 3'e 66 ale ole awde.d> Ke $15.65 to $15.90 
mosthora. fouadry,. NO... 1. ..c:.0 «ini cds os 15.25 to 15.50 
Northern foundry, No. 2... ...csce0% 14.75 to 15.15 
Northern foundry, No, 3..........e00- 14.25 to 14.75 
PO ON es LW dik neh ude wae wd b-0 13.90 to 14.40 
Southern ooniee, eS, a Ass fercrdinal sr hak 15.60 to 15.85 
Jackson County silvery, “8 per cent. silicon..... 20.05 
Coke.—The market is rather quiet, the only activity re- 


ported being in small lots of foundry coke. Prices remain 
about stationary. We-.quote Connellsville furnace coke at 
$1.55 to $1.65, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.70 to $1.80 
on contract. We quote standard 72-hr. foundry coke at 
$1.90 to $2.10 for spot shipment, and $2.10 to $2.25 on con- 
tract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Local mill agencies have 
booked a heavy tonnage of steel bar contracts during the 
week at 1.15c., Pittsburgh, which price is being firmly main- 
tained, and two of the leading independent mills that have 
taken on all the low priced bars that they care for advanced 
their price this week to 1.20c. The mills now have their 
bar trade, including the implement manufacturers, pretty 
much under contract for the balance of the year. Some 
contracts have been made with the implement men for de- 
iivery until July 1, 1910, the contracts specifying an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton in the price after January 1. With a 
firmer market some bar contracts are now being placed on 
the 1.20c. basis. Prices on plates and structural material 
are also firmer. One or two independent mills took on some 
tonnage late last week on the 1.20c. basis for delivery until 
October 1, but this price has been withdrawn, and 1.25c., 
Pittsburgh, is being quoted as the minimum price, and this 
in most cases only for desirable business, the price of 1.30c. 
being maintained for small lots. At the 1.25c. price the 
leading interest is taking plate and shape orders only for 
immediate shipment. In addition to the new contracts all 
the mills report the receipt during the week of large specifica- 
tions for steel bars and a good volume of orders for shapes 
and plates. Considerable new structural work, involving 
small lots, is still coming up, and, although local fabricating 
plants are busy, work is being taken at low prices. The 
Nickel Plate Railroad has given the contract for grade cross- 
ing elimination work in Cleveland to the American Bridge 
Company, requiring about 1400 tons of structural material, 
and similar work soon to be carried out by the city will re- 
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quire a somewhat larger quantity. T. H. Brooks & Co., 
Cleveland, were given the contract for the Longwood School, 
Cleveland, 300 tons. Bids will be received next week for 
the Anisfield Building, Cleveland, about 800 tons. There is 
some improvement in the demand for iron bars, and both the 
local mills are running. Prices are still unsatisfactory. We 
quote iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c., Cleveland. The demand 
for shafting has improved, but prices are weak. One mill re- 
ports orders taken for 1400 tons during the week. Mills 
have received some good stock orders from jobbers, and the 
laiter report a good volume of business both in warehouse 
and direct shipment orders. 


Old Material.—A better feeling prevails among dealers 
than for some time. This is attributed to a number of in- 
quiries that have come from consumers who are feeling the 
market and to the stiffer prices on finished lines. The only 
effect so far on prices is a slight advance in heavy melting 
steel, turnings and drillings and busheling scrap, but the 
whole list is firmer and no round lots are offered at current 


prices. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 

as follows: 
NONE SON ok ih Dick pte DRA ode eae $13.00 to $13.50 
ED iis esa 4 J 6.0 ors Sh emma ® 15.50 to 16.00 
ee ON sc cc masceececeebhes ome 17.00 to 17.50 
oo TT a er Pe 14.00 to 14.50 
Be a eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.50 to 33° 50 
Agricultural malleable............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Weeeeteee MAMAIOQNOUNs «se cc ec ck a esc er 25 to 12.75 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 50 to 8.00 

The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
BO CUR ORB is ii ccc cetsevtc ccs GRO era 
RUD DONTE 6c ete tet antes cee ANS 6.00 to 6.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 7.00 to 7.50 
oo eR er re 9.00to 9.50 
Te NG ob ce ic cc kc hcok pacers 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
SL MIS a cdi ig Ce kly't Aha Whale gerade aR 11.50 to 12.00 
I I a aare5 ¢u lem ik hot wine aod 10.00 to 10.50 
RIUM a6 Sd si occ chs bea baw acd atand 9.00 





St. Louis. 


St. Louis, May 3, 1909. 

Pronounced invigoration of finance and trade is shown 
by the recent statements of the leading local banks and 
trust companies. ‘These institutions, which are doing ap- 
proximately 85 per cent. of the business of St. Louis, ex- 
hibit loans and discounts of $178,618,572; cash and ex- 
change of $98,531,236; total deposits of $248,718,046. The 
loans and discounts, as compared with the preceding state- 
ment in February, show an increase of $9,272,202, which, 
with a slight falling off in deposits, indicates an expansion 
in business of an encouraging volume. The gain in bank 
clearings for the month of April over those of the corre- 
sponding month last year is over 11 per cent., which is 
above the average gain. 

Coke.—lIn the coke market the feature is good, steady 
buying, the demand being active, but as yet for legitimate 
current wants. There is an entire absence of speculative 
engagements—in fact, it is not the season of the year for 
making them. Prices are unchanged, but firmer. We quote 
for 72 hr. standard Connellsville foundry $2 at oven for 
prompt, and $2.25 to $2.35 for contract shipment over the 
balance of the year; some brands are held a trifle higher, 
while 1 to 1% per cent. sulphur has been sold at $1.80 for 
spot. One broker reports a sale of 300 tons of standard 
Connellsville and all the offices are finding a fair inquiry 
from local and country buyers. 

Pig Iron.—The activity which has prevailed in the pig 
iron market for the past fortnight is still in evidence. In- 
quiries continue to be numerous and sales have been quite 
heavy. <A gratifying feature consists in the broadness of 
the market, since business is coming from a wide range of 
territory as well as from local foundries. This applies not 
only to Northern iron, but to Southern as well, and to all 
grades, including foundry, Bessemer and basic. Ohio irons 
also have been selling in good quantities. As liberal in- 
quiries are still pending (about 10,000 tons), the outlook 
is favorable for the demand being kept up, unless checked 
by a further advance. During the past month, however, 
the wants of consumers have been satisfied to a quite large 
extent, since it is known that sales have been heavy and 
the bookings of a leading interest, while the cut in price last- 
ed, must have been very considerable. It is understood that 
the bulk of these sales were for forward shipment, and for 
this reason some of the trade were puzzled by this action 
of the interest referred to. Comparing the past month’s 
business with that of the entire first quarter, some brokers 
state they did more in the one month than the previous three, 
and one house states that its sales were double. The De 
Camp Bros. & Yale Iron, Coal & Coke Company sold 10,000 
tons of foundry iron to a leading St. Louis company, ship- 
ment over the last half, and among other sales 1200 tons 
Ohio iron for the same shipment. Another house reports a 
sale of 800 tons, part Northern and part Southern, while a 


‘ third concern found buyers for between 5000 and 6000 tons. 


A fourth placed 2000 tons of Southern and 1000 tons of 
Northern. We understand that some Southern iron has been 
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sold in this market during the week at $12, Birmingham, 
for third quarter and last half delivery. It is stated that 
there is now no $11 iron on the market for any delivery. 
For shipment during May and June, $2 Southern foundry 
is offered at $11.50, Birmningham. For last half the asking 
price is:$12, but on a firm offer of $11.50 a limited quantity 
may be bought of some furnaces. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a dull market for 
structural iron and steel in a large way, but fabricators 
are buying for filling numerous small contracts. While 
there are some large structures under way, the orders for ma- 
terial have been placed. Several contracts, however, will 
likely be made during the month. Agricultural implement 
manufacturers are busy, and wagon interests are also in 
the market. Standard rails have ruled quiet, but there is a 
large inquiry out. Light rails are slow. In track material 
there is a moderate business doing. 


Old Material.—The inquiry from consumers is mod- 
erate, and, though it may be said to be mainly a dealers’ 
market, prices are strong, and there is some speculative in- 
quiry. The situation in the pig iron market sympathetically 
influences scrap iron and steel in the direction of a firmer 
feeling if not higher prices. It is also believed that in the 
near future the offerings on the part of the railroads will be 
light. Relaying rails continue to be urgently wanted, and 
are becoming quite scarce. Altogether, the outlook is much 
improved over the conditions which prevailed during March. 
We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


et Pe Res oa eG oie one ab oe one 0k $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........, 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
DO. rer rs 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy melting stcel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 12.00to 12.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Pe NE cca abeace sep sees s $13.00 to $13. = 
Ne SOARS Sons cies 16.50 to 17 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12. oO 
No. 2 ratlron@ WreGBt. ..ccceccesees 10.50 to 11.00 
Peer rere 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 1 dealers’ forge Se nine eaten bP aie wd 4 9.00 to 9.50 
RE OES Fo con cepene $ ee + b.00 4.50to 5.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 cast soe white aba NM OSS > BO 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove pipe and light cast scrap....... 8.00 to 8.50 
ne ss o's go 0 6 bbb Se 0 4 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
I iar d ait sds da wince os Bn 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet scrap...........-..e+5 7.50to 8.00 
es kk os wid © oarece ® 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00to 7.50 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—Lead is in fair demand at 4.15¢. 
to 4.17c., East St. Louis; lead ore, $27 to $28 per 1000 Jb., 
Joplin, base. Spelter is in good request, and held at 4.95c. 
to 5c., East St. Louis; zinc ore, $38 to $39.50 per ton, Jop- 
lin, base. Tin is 3c. lower; antimony, 4c. off; copper, un- 
changed. The demand for metals continues active. 


———_4-+o__ —___ 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADEIPHIA, Pa., May 4, 1909. 

A good volume of business continues in pig iron. In 
finished materials no further large contracts have been 
placed, although the aggregate of small orders shows some 
betterment. There has undoubtedly been some speculative 
buying in both crude and finished materials at the present 
range of prices, which are believed to be at the bottom, al- 
though the individual purchases have not been heavy and 
deliveries usually do not extend beyond the third quarter. The 
feeling, however, is more optimistic, although sharp advances 
in prices are not looked for until the general business situa- 
tion improves. There is more inquiry for supplies for delivery 
over the last half of the year, but buyers hesitate when it 
comes to closing orders and sellers are not anxious to book 
heavy quantities for extended deliveries at current prices. 
A little more business has been done in billets, but at lower 
prices than recently quoted. The scrap market is firmer and 
more inquiry on the part of some consumers has resulted in 
advances in asking prices for some grades. 

Pig Iron.—Active buying of the foundry grades con- 
tinues, although the individual quantities taken have not 
been large. Buyers seem anxious to cover for their near 
future needs, some of them anticipating their requirements 
for the third quarter, and sales of No. 2 X foundry, in lots 
ranging from 100 to 500 tons, for balance of the second and 
third quarter, are reported at prices ranging from $16 to 
$16.25 delivered. Sellers, while not disposed to accept 
orders for large lots for delivery during the second half of 
the year, are not asking as heavy advances as reported 
earlier for such deliveries. In a number of instances $16.25 
has been named for third quarter No. 2 X iron, and $16.50 
for the same grade for delivery during the entire last half. 
For prompt shipment $16 can be comparatively freely done 
for standard 2 X foundry. A greater volume of business 
has been done in Southern iron, particularly No. 3 foundry, 
which has been sold for early delivery in lots ranging from 
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100 to 300 tons, at $11, Birmingham. The majority of 
sellers are now holding $11.50 Birmingham for No. 2 foun- 


dry, for early delivery, and $12 for extended shipment. The 
east iron pipe interests are still in the market for some 
round lots of low grade irons, but these are scarce and no 
sales of importance have been reported. Virginia irons are 
being more actively sold, and prices are well maintained. A 
sale of several thousand tons of the higher foundry grades 
to the Norfolk & Western Railroad, for its Roanoke, Va., 
shops, is reported. Forge iron has not been active; small 
scattered sales are reported at $14.75 to $15, delivered, but 
no sizeable lots have been taken. While there has been 
some inquiry for basic iron, it is believed that consumers 
have been only feeling the market, no transactions beyond 
that reported last week being announced. A little inquiry 
for low phosphorus is heard of; a small sale for shipment 
outside the district has been made on the basis of $20, de- 
livered in this vicinity. Sellers generally express a more 
cheerful view of the situation, and it is believed that the 
present movement will continue, although in many cases 
foundries have not shown an increase in orders commensu- 
rate with the increased buying. Most of the producers in 
this territory are in pretty strong position, as stocks on 
hand, while increasing, have not accumulated sufficiently to 
be a factor in the market, in a number of cases being off- 
set by the increased tonnage booked during the month, which 
some sellers say is the best that they have had for a long 
time. Prices, while no higher for prompt deliveries, show 
less signs of weakness, and quotations by different sellers’ 
show a smaller range. For strictly third and fourth quarter 
delivery advances ranging from 25 to 50 cents a ton are be- 
ing asked. For prompt delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby territory the following quotations 
are named: 


Eastern Pennsyivania, No. 2 X foundry .$16.00 to $16.25 
Fastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain.... 15.50 to 15.75 


Virsinie. No. 2 X. £OGRG6F.. s 005009409 16.50 to 16.75 
Wee: 2UO 2 UE «0's no nK50 a 00s sae 16.25 to 16.50 
i SAS. Sec ccds bewesodwaa sees 14.75 to 15.00 
SEE Patas birdie dic 6 ob Were de Oe te wall wes 15.00 to 15.25 
oe ae CPV ELA ee 19.75 to 20.00 


Ferromanganese.—Some little inquiry for small lots 
has developed from the West. Buyers in this territory, how- 
ever, show no interest in the market, and quotations for 80 
per cent. ferro are largely nominal, at $41.50 to $42, Balti- 
more. 


Billets.—An improvement is noted in the demand. More 
inquiries are reported and consumers show a disposition to 
contract, but makers are not willing to take forward busi- 
ness at present quotations, which show a decline of $1 a ton. 
Sales of ordinary rolling steel, in lots ranging up to several 
hundred tons, for early delivery, have been made, at prices 
ranging from $24.50 to $25, delivered in this territory. Forg- 
ing steel is quoted at $26.50 to $27, delivered, the customary 
extras applying. 


Plates.—A larger volume of business is reported. The 
improved demand has been particularly for boat, bridge and 
tank grades, and mills have gained somewhat in tonnage 
booked. Shipbuilders have asked for estimates on a large 
tonnage, and the outlook for locomotive steel is better. 
Specifications on old contracts are also reported somewhat 
improved. Prices are unchanged, the ruling quotation for 
carload lots being 1.45c., delivered in this territory, the usual 
extras applying. For small lots better prices are realized, 
but concessions can also be had for desirable tonnages. 


Structural Material.—Current business has been largely 
of a miscellaneous character. A number of good sized prop- 
ositions, however, are under consideration. The Bellevue- 
Stratford contract for 2000 tons is still held up. Tenders 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad elevated structure, 
1equiring 17,000 tons, are due on the 11th inst., while sev- 
eral smaller inquiries, running from 200 to 500 tons, are also 
before the trade, and are expected to develop at an early 
date. Plain shapes have been fairly active, sales of moderate 
lots being reported at prices ranging from 1.40c. to 1.50c., 
according to specification, delivered in this territory. 

Sheets.—There has been a somewhat better volume of 
business, although individual orders are still small, and mills 
continue to be operated on a hand to mouth policy. The 
bulk of the business is for spot shipment, small lots com- 
manding full prices, but these could be shaded $1 a ton for a 
satisfactory order. For day to day business the following 
quotations for delivery in this territory are named: Nos, 18 
to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; 
No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—A better volume of business has developed in 
some directions, but the tonnages are still smal! and largely 
for immediate consumption. More business is being done in 
stee] bars for extended delivery, running, it is said, up to 
the first of the year. Prices are if anything a trifle firmer, 
although no actual advances are reported. Refined iron bars 
for delivery in this territory are quoted from 1.35c. to 1.45c.; 
common iron bars, 1.25c. to 1.35c.; steel bars, 1.30c. to 1.85c. 

Coke.—Moderate lots of foundry coke for delivery during 
the next few months have been sold at prices ranging from 
$2 to $2.25, at oven, for standard brands. The demand, 
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however, is not active and prices are not very strong, con- 
cessions being reported on prompt deliveries. Furnace coke 
continues inactive. The following range of prices is quoted 
for delivery in this territory: 


Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.75 to $3.90 
Foundry coke........... 41 PO} owt oe Hew 4.15 to 4.40 
Mountain furnace coke................. 335to 3.50 
Es tach anaes abe oe tes cee Se ae 


Old Material.—More inquiry is reported from consum- 
ers of heavy melting steel and prices generally are stronger. 
Several other specialties are in better demand, one consumer 
being in the market for about 1000 tons of machinery cast. 
The railroad lists, just out, show about an average tonnage 
of old material, and some buyers will probably withhold their 
orders until after this has been disposed of. The brokers, 
however, are holding their stocks in anticipation of higher 
prices. The tone of the market is better, and quotations, 
while still nominal to a large extent, range about as follows 
for prompt deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania 
and nearby points: 





eM RIES Bin on 6 0-400: 0 444 80 $13.75 to $14.25 
Steel ratie and COPS... 6. cock cece tas 14.00 to 14.50 
ES a ee er ® 17.00 to 18.00 
as has oa et cunt ne Wee eed 17.25 to 17.75 
CC No ure sity Vasa e do eee eS 86 19.00 to 20.00 
og a a ee oe ee ee Pa ee 17.00 to 17.50 
SE eee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Chores feo. 2 me. BM, WFougnt...rccces 16.25 to 16.75 
oo. eR A 14.50 to 15.00 
A er 3.25 to 13.75 
SN SN ee rere ere 14.00 to 14.50 
pS a OR a ee 12.50 to 13.00 
WO EE , c a Se eves becedcelcees 8.50to 9.00 
ir ERE os ESOL Sas 10.50 to 11.00 
Se 5 Gees ada eid. abe ach er erbium kage 12.00 to 12.50 
dn oa ne ce alee sas etnias aid wa 9.00 to 9.50 
MEU UE “ORM o's she Oho ee 06 6's Weg erate 12.50 to 13.00 

s 

Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, May 5, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


There is a brighter outlook on all lines of crude and 
finished material, and in pig iron particularly prices have 
advanced for both Northern and Southern brands. In fin- 
ished lines structural materia! has taken on new life and 
some nice specifications are in sight. A dinner is being 
given this evening at the Business Men’s Club by the Bleek- 
man interests of New York, who are negotiating for a rapid 
transit franchise into this city. This project looks to be a 
certainty, and there will be some competition, for another 
corporation is in the field asking for a similar franchise. 
New life has also been infused into the coke market, the 
first heavy buying of the year having occurred during the 
week, the supply of about 100,000 tons in one contract going 
to a group of Tennessee furnaces, covering the last half. 


Pig Iron.—Prices on foundry iron, both Northern and 
Southern, have stiffened materially during the week, and the 
leading Southern interests are quoting on the basis of $11.50, 
Birmingham, for No, 2, for nearby shipment, and $12 for 
the last half. One large producer in southern Ohio has issued 
a new scale of prices based on $14.50 for No. 2, immediate 
delivery and over the balance of the year, withdrawing 
everything under that figure. One or two Southern interests 
which have a little piled iron would at this writing accept 
from old customers a moderate order for immediate ship- 
ment at $11, Birmingham, and probably take $11.25 for 
balance of second quarter. But the $11 iron is rapidly dis- 
appearing for nearby shipments. There has been an im- 
mense amount of iron sold through this market during the 
week, both Northern and Southern, and order books are so 
well filled for the next five months’ delivery that buyers for 
last quarter alone are not able to get a price, although fur- 
naces are willing to contract through the fourth quarter at 
$12, when third quarter iron is taken at $11.50. Inquiries 
are not so plentiful as it would seem, the bulk of the business 
accepted having been the result of offers put up to large 
consumers by furnace interests. The International Harvester 
Company is buying heavily, as is also the International 
Steam Pump Company. The latter is closing for needs at 
the Cincinnati plant 700 tons of No. 2, 500 tons silicon, 6 
to 8 per cent., and 400 tons charcoal, delivery July to May; 
1000 tons each of 3 to 3.5 silicon and 2.75 to 3 for last half 
delivery, to the East Cambridge plant, and 1000 tons each of 
silicon, 2.5 to 3 and 3.5 to 4, for the last half, to the Worth- 
ington plant at Harrison, N. J. The American Rolling Mill, 
at Middletown, purchased 6000 to 10,000 tons of basic dur- 
ing the week and is said to be in the market for more. 
The Oliver people, at South Bend, Ind., are closing to-day for 
10,000 tons, Northern and Southern and charcoal iron, for 
the last half. An Ohio stove maker has bought 1000 tons and 
is said to be looking for more. There is no change in price 
of high silicons. Low grades are still scarce, but it is proba- 
ble that forge can be bought in the South at $10.25, Birming- 
ham. For early delivery and balance of second quarter, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, the freight rate being $3.25 from Birming- 
ham and $1.20 from Hanging Rock, we quote as follows: 


Southern coke, No, 1 foundry......... $15.00 to $15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.56 to 15.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern coke, No, 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.75 to 14.00 
TEE’ A God os ¢c5 0 eran var 13.25 to 13.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..............+4% 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75to 22.75 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—There appears to be a wide range in prices of 
contract coke, as developed in sales of the past week. One 
agency in this district sold to furnace operators in the South- 
ern district about 100,000 tons, covering the last half, and 
this transaction brought out a variety of prices for the Wise 
County product. Foundry coke is a little stronger, and 
some very good tonnages are now in negotiation on six 
months and a year’s needs from July 1. There still appears 
to be some extremely low priced Connellsville furnace coke 
to be had and $1.50 to $1.60 at oven is heard in this con- 
nection, with contracting on a basis of $1.65 to $2, accord- 
ing to trade. Wise County grades range from $1.60 to 
$1.90 for furnace coke, on contract, and for the foundry 
grades the price ranges from $2 to $2.25. Pocohontas fur- 
nace coke is quoted at $1.65 to $1.75, and foundry $1.85 to 
$2 spot. 


Structural Material.—April closed strong, with all sales 
agencies in this district handling structural material. It 
appears that some concerted movement on the part of all the 
largest interests has resulted in tightening the markets on 
structural shapes, and all representatives of these interests 
are insisting that the price has been restored to 1.30c., Pitts- 
burgh. Architects are now revising specifications for the 
Walnut Hills Theatre. Cincinnati, which will take about 800 
tons. The letting is looked for this week. 


Bars.—All agencies note a good business on steel bars, 
and quote 1.20c., Pittsburgh, as the absolute minimum. Iron 
bars are quotable on the basis of 1.25c., Pittsburgh, with 
little. business resulting. 

Sheets.—The largest interest has taken a heavy volume 
of business in this territory, and along with other finished 
products on which the competitive fight was made sheets are 
firmer. The quoted price on one pass box annealed black 
sheets No. 28 is 2.20c., Pittsburgh, and galvanized of the 
same gauge 3.20c. 


Old Material.—The dealers are experiencing a modest 
revival of interest in scrap, but have advanced prices 
cautiously to keep pace with the increased interest in iron 
and finished lines. There has been no movement in oid 
steel rails, either short or long. for some time, but the lai- 
ter are getting some inquiry now, and there is also some 
inquiry for heavy melting steel. Turnings and borings are 
also stronger. Dealers’ prices to the trade, f.o.b. cars Cincin- 
nati, are about as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton.......... $11.75 to $12.75 
Cast bew@igs, Net @OMs i. is. cca weee 5.75 to 6.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 11.75 to 12.75 
Steel. turmings, net top... ...cccccecce 7.25to 8.25 
Peek 2 Ge Wee WE MOMs teen 11.25 to 11.75 
Nn OR Oo a on 0 bc ee Owe 8.25 to 8.75 
ee a 16.50 to 17.00 
Cl THOR PEE, BVORE TOM... cc ccqeccce 14.75 to 15.75 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 12.75 to 13.25 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 13.00 to 13.50 
—_——s»>-o_____ 


The Wage Committee of the Amalgamated Association 
was in session in Detroit, Mich., last week for the purpose 
of preparing the new wage scales for puddling and fin- 
ishing mills for the year commencing July 1, and which 
were presented at the annual convention of the Amalga- 
mated Association which opened in Detroit on Tuesday, 
May 4. Owing to the recent annulment of the continuous 
agreement between the Amalgamated Association and the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company and the Western Bar 
Iron Association, it will be necessary to have a settlement 
of the wage scales for puddling and finishing mills that 
sign the Amalgamated scale prior to July 1, as otherwise 
a shutdown on that date will be imperative. 


New York Supreme Court Justice Davis has refused 
the application of Lewis Mareau, a minority stockholder 
in the Southern Steel Company, for an injunction re 
straining the Reorganization Committee from consum- 
mating its plan under which the assets of the company 
were taken over by a new concern, the Southern Iron & 
Steel Company, with a capital of $27,000,000. 
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Metal Market. 


New YorK, May 5, 1909. 

Copper.—The large shipments to Europe continue to be 
the topic of greatest interest in the copper trade. Last 
month these amounted to 28,083 tons, and so far this month 
aggregate 5587 tons. Not all of this is going into consump- 
tion abroad. Much is being shipped because it can be 
financed more easily there. Trade in Europe is not at all 
brisk, particularly in Germany. ‘The largest selling interest 
is reported to have booked a good deal of business in the 
last week. This is not confirmed, and other sellers report 
only a little business. The price is steady, firm and un- 
changed, at 12.6215c., net cash to the seller, New York de- 
livery, for electrolytic. Lake is 12.8714c. to 13c., and cast- 
ing is quiet at 12.50c. The electrolytic market is firmer at 
the price named than in a long time. The reported rumor 
of a contemplated consolidation among copper producers 
caused little stir in speculative circles, and scarcely a ripple 
in the metal trade. The London market closes to-day at 
£57 17s. 6d. for spot, and £58 12s. 6d. for futures. 

Pig Tin.—The deliveries into consumption in April, as 
compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal 
Exchange, were smaller than expected, being 3200 tons. The 
arrivals, however, were much smaller than the deliveries, 
amounting to only 2369 tons. These combined caused a de- 
crease in stocks here—which could be well spared—of near- 
ly 1000 tons. The stocks in the United States at the end 
of April were 2877 tons. The total visible supply for Eu- 
rope and the United States at the end of last month was 
18,825 tons, as against 19,208 tons at the end of March, and 
13,241 tons a year ago. Trade during the week has been 
very quiet, and most of the transactions have been among 
dealers themselves. The spot supplies are largely concen- 
trated in a few strong hands. There is no likelihood of a 
scarcity, artificial or otherwise, as the Minnewaska is com- 
ing in May 10 with 700 tons. The price changes during the 
week, owing to the statistics proving less favorable than 
expected, were toward lower levels, and have been as fol- 
lows: 


Cents. 

SS eee eeepc cn cor rt Eee ee 29.25 
SL. ct. nd aman n a 0hbes bs a obs abd aws¥ bob eb ¥O8 29.30 
Ds 6 wid ra cL s WAKA ache oe bbsee es KMS 29.05 
tl aed eRe Oe tibehh 4 eck SA bk: Ok Oa m= 28.75 
ees ak Se Cars Seat vhs ser ete tite Coens 28.85 
BU. chida Se P NEES SOs BERT DEBS GE 29.10 to 29.15 


The London market closes to-day at £131 5s. for spot and 
£132 5s. for futures. The arrivals so far this month are 
1090 tons and there are afloat for American ports 2044 tons. 

Lead.—Trade is dull and prices are easier. Outside in- 
terests are willing to sell at 4.10c., St. Louis, and 4.22%4c. 
to 4.25c.. New York. The American Smelting & Refining 
Company continues to quote shipment lead in 50-ton lots at 
4:20c, 

Spelter.—Buying is very limited, and numerous com- 
plaints are heard of poor business. Prices are without 
change at 5.02%4c. to 5.07¥4c., New York. In St. Louis the 
market is easier at 4.90c. to 4.95c. 

_Antimony.—Business is very quiet, but it seems prob- 
able that the increased duty will be levied on this metal be- 
cause no one objects to it. Prices are unchanged at 7.75c. 
for Hallett’s, 8.25c. to 8.50c. for Cookson’s, and 7.50c. for 
other brands, 

Tin Plate.—A good amount of business is being booked 
and moreover the consumption of tin plate is increasing. 
Prices, although unchanged, are firm at $3.64, New York, 
and $3.45, Pittsburgh, for 100-Ib. IC coke plates. These 
figures are subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per box on 
large orders. 

Aluminum.—Business is better than at the time of our 
last report, but consumption is still much below normal. 
Prices are without change at 24c. for No. 1 ingots, 32c. for 
rods and wire, and 34c. for sheets. 

Nickel.—A fair demand is evident. Prices are without 
change at 45c, for 10-ton lots, and 50c. to 60c. for small 
quantities. 

Old Metals.—Trade is very quiet. The only price 
changes are slight advances in lead and zinc scrap. Other- 
wise dealers’ selling prices are unchanged from last week, 
as follows: 


-——Cents. 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible.......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Copper, heavy and wire................ 12.00 to 12.25 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.00 to 11.25 
NY MON 65 Lis ak diak & 6's Kida wea Wes 9.00 to 9.25 
Brass, 7 SE Ee eee ee 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition............ 11.25 to 11.50 
Giean brass turming®...........00csse00% 8.00 to 8.25 
eS er ree ee 9.75 to 10.00 
rome. i ee eee ae eee 3.90 to 4.00 
yer aA ere yra ptt Ps 70 
Se Ws Caio oo o's CAN SGER AOI 25 eM 
——_——_ a> -&> ——-—__ —_ 


Reports that the Carnegie Steel Company had decided 
to erect a large steel car wheel plant at Universal, Pa., 
are untrue. No decision has yet been reached by the 
company as to where the plant will be located, although 
it will be built somewhere in the Pittsburgh District. 
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Pig Iron.—A very good volume of business has been 
done, and, notably in New England, some good sales have 
been made for forward delivery. Generally speaking, the 
larger consumers have pretty well covered into the fall, 
while the smaller foundries have not taken care of their re- 
quirements as fully. Prices are firmer. We quote $16.50 to 
$16.75 for No. 1 Northern foundry; $15.75 to $16.25 for 
No. 2 foundry, and $15.25 to $15.75 for No. 2 plain. Ala- 
bama iron is quoted $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 1 foundry, and 
$15.75 to $16 for No. 2 foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The St. Paul order amounts to 60,000 
tons, all Bessemer rails. Apart from this the week has de- 
veloped little business. The Seaboard Air Line, which al- 
ready has a portion of its requirements for 1909 under con- 
tract, is reported to be in the market for 12,000 tons of open 
hearth rails. Light rails are firmer and a new schedule of 
prices showing advances is being arranged on a basis of $26 
for 40-lb. rails. 

Structural Matgrial.—The April business of nearly all 
the fabricating companies was very heavy. The total of 
contracts let, representing only business involving tonnage, 
such as the largest companies compete for, and leaving out 
much small fabrication awarded locally, was probably 
around 200,000 tons, of which the American Bridge Com- 
pany took 70,000 tons. A good amount of work is still 
under consideration, chiefly in buildings, the railroads being 
pretty well through with contracting for bridges. The 
Pennsylvania inquiry for 4000 tons, chiefly viaduct work 
for the Sunnyside Yard on Long Island, is the chief rail- 
road business pending, apart from the Reading contract at 
Philadelphia. The last considerable railroad order to be 
placed was that of the Gould lines, chiefly the Missouri Pa- 
cific, which amounted to 11,000 tons, taken in the past week 
by the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company. Deliy- 
eries are understood to extend into 1910. The Rock Island 
has received bids on 1700 tons. The Boston & Maine placed 


700 tons with the New England Structural Company, and the 


Baltimore & Ohio has let bridges calling for 400 tons. Among 
contracts let by manufacturing companies are 700 tons for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company's new plant at Kokomo, 
Ind., taken by the Indiana Bridge Company; 600 tons for 
the Mitchell Motor Company, Racine, Wis., by A. Bolter’s 
Sons, Chicago; and 350 tons for the General Electric Com- 
pany’s foundry at Schenectady, N. Y., by the Cambria Steel 
Company. The New England Structural Company took the 
contract for the Suffolk County Court House, Boston, 1000 
tons. In New York City a number of good sized contracts 
are pending, including the Wolf loft building on Twenty- 
sixth street, 2000 tons, and several large loft and office 
buildings on Fourth avenue, one at Twenty-fourth street, 
another extending from Eighteenth to Nineteenth street, and 
a third from Twenty-seventh to Twenty-eighth street. Fabri- 
cators are not all convinced that the present prices on 
structural material will hold, and in some instances contracts 
have been taken for which the steel has not been placed. 
We quote as follows on mill shipments, tidewater delivery: 
Beams, channels, angles and zees, 1.41c.; tees, 1.46c. On 
beams 18 to 24 in. and angles over 6 in. the extra is 0.10c. 
Structural material, cut to lengths, is sold in small lots 
at 1.75c. 

Old Material.—The demand from consumers is improv- 
ing. Heavy melting steel scrap is wanted, but buyers are 
resisting the efforts of dealers to obtain a slight advance in 
prices. Rolling mills are now purchasing to some extent, 
and it is expected that as they are increasing their produc- 
tion they will soon be obliged to buy considerable quantities. 
The foundry trade is generally light, but occasionally a good 
sized transaction is reported in some class of foundry stock. 
Old car wheels are stronger, although the supply is abun- 
dant. Dealers generally regard the future with much more 
confidence, believing that the time is not far distant when 
their accumulations will have to be drawn upon to supply 
the wants of consumers. Quotations are as follows, per 
gross ton, for New York and vicinity : 


Old girder and T rails for melting. . oo to ye 4 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ 
nL. Lk. SER OPELEL ETE ELT 19.50 to 20.00 
Cae Bee WN is a Finn conan he web e'eees 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 16.00 to 16.50 
ee en MOOR Ghee a's cows osu ewe't 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
ee et 10.50 to 11.00 
No, 1 yard wrought, long.......:..... 12.50 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Ps Mia's oo ofa nase ed$.s we aa pk 6.50 to 7.00 
enn Se ey Peers bi 6.00 to 6.50 
Wrought Cosnings ea dein: sn ote abn ovemsia 7.50to 8.00 
CE Ss «doh ian ls 6.0 2 vb k's's 6 ae 10.50 to 11.00 
ere errr se 13.50 to 14.00 
« No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
RN INES Son weak aia ai'e’> a as 0 ta Ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive grate bars............... 9.50 to 10.00 
PEED Ring no h'e evn os Cemess wares 12.00 to 12.50 


Bars and Plates.—The demand for bars continues to im- 
prove, and the Eastern bar iron mills are increasing their 
production, with some of the idle mills making preparations 
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to resume. Best refined bar iron is quoted at 1.40c. to 1.45c., 
tidewater, and steel bars are generally held at 1.36c., tide- 
water. The plate trade shows some improvement in senti- 
ment, as inquiries are better, although so far no business of 
importance is in sight. Tank and ‘ship plates in ordinary 
lots are quoted at 1.46c., tidewater, from Eastern mills. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Eastern demand continues light. 
New York City is expeeted this week to ask for bids on 
about 1000 tons. Carload*lots of 6-in. continue to be quoted 
at $23.50 per net ton, tidewater. 


John J. F. Mulcahy, sales agent for the Worth Brothers 
Company, manufacturer of plates and boiler tubes, has re- 
moved from the Havemeyer Building to suite 2023, City 
Investing Building, 165 Broadway, securing considerably 
larger and more conveniently arranged offices. 

—_———__—.9---————_— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


acne 


New York, May 5, 1909. 

The market has maintained its strength, notwithstanding 
some occurrences which might have been expected to exert 
an unfavorable influence. In some stocks new high records 
have been made, notably United States Steel preferred, which 
sold on Tuesday up to 119. The generally favorable reports 
of trade conditions are also causing many of the minor 
stocks to appreciate in value. The range of prices on active 
iron and industrial stocks from Thursday of last week to 
Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15\%- 16% Railway Spr., com. 39\%- 40% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 49%4- 50% Railway Spr., pref.101 101% 
Beth. Steel, com.. 23 - 24% Republic, com..... 2414- 25% 
Beth. Steel, pref.. 51%- 55 Republic, pref.... 80 - S51, 
Chm” GONE s ss. ay se 10 - 10% ae eae 77 - 79 

Can,  prefcs. ewsss 78%- 79% BIG; COUR is « iene 814- 31% 
Car & Fdry, com.. 50%- 52 Pe, I a0 sas 75 5 


75 6 - 76% 
Car & Fdry, pref. “11: otf 1 3% U. S. Steel, com... 54%- 565 


Steel Foundries... ai - 39% U. S. Steel, pref...115 -119 
Colorado Fuel..... Westinghouse Elec. 82 - 83% 
General Electric.. 38-40% TS OR eee 5 
Gr, N. ore cert.... 68'2- 69% Chi. Pneu. Tool... 21 - 22% 
Int. Harv., com. 82 83 Cambria Steel..... 37 - 38 
Int. Harv., pref.. 119 126% Lake Sup. Corp... 28 - 29% 
Locomotive, com... 55%- 56% Penna. Steel, com. .. - .. 
Locomotive, pref. AAK119 Penna. Steel, pref.104 -105 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 13 14 WEEWIE ois teee 8 - 8% 
Pressed St., com... 38 - 40% Crucible St., com.. T%- 7% 
Pressed St., pref. .100%-102 Crucible St., pref.. 59%- 6114 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 55%, 
preferred 1195, bonds 10444; Car & Foundry common 5244, 
preferred 113%; Locomotive common 57%, preferred 116; 
Colorado Fuel 3914; Pressed Steel common 40%, preferred 
10114, ex-dividend; Railway Spring common 4044; Republic 
common 25, preferred 8414; Sloss-Sheffield common 78%; 
Cast Iron Pipe common 31%, preferred 75%; Can common 
101%, preferred 79%. 

Iron and Steel Bonds. 


Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, 
nish the following quotations: 


New York, fur- 


Bid. Asked. 
Bethlehem Steel 1st ext. 5s, due January, 1926. es 85 
Bethlehem Steel purchase money 6s, August, 1998. 118% 
Buffalo Iron 5s, October, 1925. ........00. cece eee RR 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 1932.... 99 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s. January, 1926. 99 
Dominion Iron & Stee] 5s, July, 1929............. 92 a 
La Belle Iron ist 6s, December, 1923...........- 104 106 
Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s, pi BE errr e 93 me 
Maryland Steel 1st 5s, February, 1922........... 100 ‘% 
Penn Steel Ist 5s, November, 1917............... 100 a 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925.109 “iy 
Republic Iron & Steel 1st 5s, October, 1934....... 987 991% 
Sloss Iron & Steel ist 6s, February, Sees 104 108 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol. 414s, April, 1918........ 94 97 
Jones & Laughlin Ist 5s, May, 1939.............. 9 995% 

United States Steel Corporation, 

Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, B, April, oo -.114% 115 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114% 115 
Sinking Fund 5s, April, MR ct k ou uve eae chs ole 104 104% 
Union Steel ist 5s, Deco, BOG. ie. eee olen 104% 104% 
Clairton Stee) 5s, 1908-1913...........cccccccves 100 u 
St. Clair Furnace Ist 5s, 1910-1939.............. 100 ‘. 
St. Ciair. Steel Ist Se, 1906-1926... 2. cccwoccence 100 bce 
Illinois Stee] Company deb. 5s, January, 1910..... 100% as 
Illinois Steel Company 5s, April 1, 1913.......... 100% 101% 


All bonds quoted “ and interest.” 


Dividends.—The Pressed Steel Car Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable May 26. 

en 

B. Nicoll & Co. Extend Their Coal Connections.— 
The arrangement under which the seven Pittsburgh gas 
coal mines on the West Side Belt Railroad have been 
operated by the Pittsburgh Coal Company under lease for 
the past five years has been terminated, and these mines 
will in the future be operated by their owner, the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Company, controlled 
by the Gould interests. B. F. Bush of Baltimore has 
succeeded F. A. Delano as president of the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad & Coal Company and will operate 
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the mines. The operating department will be in charge 
of W. W. Keefer, formerly general superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, and at present manager of 
mines of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Company. B. Nicoll & Co., Singer Building, New 
York, who are well known in the iron, coal and coke 
trades of the country, will be the general sales agents 
of theecompany. ‘They will have a branch office on the fifth 
floor of the Wabash Building in Pittsburgh. The mini- 
mum capacity of the mines is 2,000,000 tons annually, 
the coal, which is well known as a superior gas coal, 
being marketed both East and West. 
———o-oe— - 


Gerlach Barrel Machinery for Mexico.—The Peter 
Gerlach Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently executed a 
Mexican order for two carloads of stave heading and 
barrel machinery amounting to $10,000. Shipment was 
made in the past week. The contract was given by a 
company controlling the pulque supply of Mexico under 
government protection. It is building a modern barrel 
plant at Mexico City for the manufacture of white oak 
barrels as containers for the well-known Mexican drink. 
The Peter Gerlach Company received the above contract 
in competition with English, German and American man- 
ufacturers of barrel machinery. The Westinghouse in- 
terests have the order for the electrical equipment, each 
machine being driven by a motor. The Cleveland com- 
pany has put on the market three new machines—a uni- 
versal stave jointer, the Apollo stave planer and an auto- 
matic stave crozer. The use of such equipment in barrel 
factories permits of the product being shipped in knock- 
down form, with considerable saving in freight charges 
and prevention of timber waste in the jointing of staves. 


_———o-- oe 


The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company.—This 
company, now operating a 12 hot mill tin plant at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has decided to erect another tin plate mill 
at Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., on the Ohio River, about 4 
miles above Steubenville. A tract of about 100 acres of 
land has been bought for the purpose. It has not been 
fully decided whether the plant will contain 8 or 12 hot 
mills, but it will probably be an 8-mill plant at the start. 
Contracts have been let for the foundation, cement and 
brick work, and.the buildings, mills and other equipment 
will be let early next week. The plant is being built 
mainly to make specialties in tin plate under processes 
owned by the company. Its erection will make the Phil- 
lips Sheet & Tin Plate Company the largest independent 
concern in the country in its line. 


a ee 


Correction.—Through a typographical error the force 
of 2 statement was weakened, which was made in the ar- 
ticle on “The Railroad Tie Question,” printed on page 
1356 of The Iron Age of April 29. In the last line of the 
third paragraph from the end the aggregate saved should 
have been printed “ $1,987,986,000” instead of “ $1,987,- 
986.” 

—_——»-o——____—_ 

W. N. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, have the contract for 
furnishing and fabricating the structural steel required 
for the new Temple Theater at Rochester, N. Y., 600 tons, 
in which are included two steel plate riveted box girders 
of unusual size and tonnage, one each to support the 
baleony and gallery. These girders are each 22 in. in 
width, 22% in. in depth and 84 ft. in length, weighing 39 
tons each. Shipments have been going forward on this 
work for some time. One of the girders is said to have 
been the largest single load ever hauled through Pitts- 
burgh streets. 


Muralt & Co., engineers, 114 Liberty street, New York, 
have opened a branch office in the Temple Court Build- 
ing. Bay and Richmond streets, Toronto, Canada. J. 
Engh, who has been connected with the firm for many 
years, will be in charge as manager. 


It is understood that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany will build a 30-mill tin plate plant at Aliquippa, Pa. 
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Matthew R. Moore, formerly superintendent of the 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., is now connected 
with the Frost Mfg. Company, Galesburg, I].. in like 
capacity. 

Andrew Carnegie sailed for Europe April 29, expect- 
ing to return in the fall. 

Philo Kennery, for a number of years chemist with 
the Crescent Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently been appointed metallurgical engineer of the com- 
pany. 

C. E. Pettee, who was formerly with the Westing- 
house Machine & Tool Company, is now works manager 
of the Herman Pneumatic Machine Company, Zelie- 
nople, Pa. 

Edwin J. Haddock has resigned his position as chief 
engineer of the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
to engage in business for himself in that city as mechan- 
ical, structural and mill engineer. 


Forbes H. Eaton, until recently purchasing agent of 
the Scranton Steam Pump Company, Scranton, Pa., is 
now connected with the Connellsville Machine & Car 
Company, Connellsville, Pa., as general manager. 


Sir W. Thomas Lewis, the president-elect of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, having resigned, Sir Hugh Bell has 
consented to continue in the presidency for a further 
term of 12 months. 


J. H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia; H. W. Hoyt, Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Chicago, and P. B. Kendig, Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., have been named by President H. P. 
Eells of the National Metal Trades Association as the 
Executive Committee of the Administrative Council. 

W. S. Rogers, president of the Bantam Anti-Friction 
Company, Bantam, Conn., sailed for Germany April 29 
on the invitation of several German makers of balls 
and ball bearings, to make close connections for the 
handling of their goods in this country. This means 
that the Bantam Anti-Friction Company wil! enter the 
automobile field with an energy that those knowing Mr. 
Rogers can appreciate. 

Sir Robert Hadfield of Sheffield is now in this 
country. 


The Elliott Cresson gold medal has been awarded by 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia to James Gayley 
of New York for his invention of the dry blast. 

P. Broglio, technical director for A. G. Duesseldorfer 
Roehrenindustrie, a large merchant pipe manufactory at 
Duesseldorf, Germany, who has been visiting manufac- 
turers in this country, sailed for Europe April 29. 


C. P. March, president of the Cincinnati Shaper Com- 
pany, who has been spending several months in Europe, 
returned last week. 

William Horsley will sever his connection with the 
Bigelow Company, New Haven, Conn., June 1 to take 
charge of the Eastern warehouse and plant of the Scully 
Steel & Iron Company at Jersey City, N. J., where the 
Horsley pressed steel boiler nozzles will be manu- 
factured. 


A. A. Buehring, connected with the New York office 
of the Dodge Mfg. Company in the capacity of engineer 
and salesman, sailed for Europe May 5 to look after 
some interests of the company on the Continent. He ex- 
pects to,be away for about four months. 


Alfred M. Mosscrop, who went to Middlesbrough, 
England, six years ago to take up the management of the 
Britannia Works of Dormans, Long & Co., and who has 
recently acted as one of the managing directors, has de- 
cided to return to the United States on account of ill 
health. 


C. J. Morgan, vice-president of the Taylor & Boggis 
Foundry Company, Cleveland, returned home April 29 
from a two months’ pleasure trip to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

George D. Evans, for several years with the sales 
department of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has 
recovered from the ill health that caused him to resign 
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about a year ago as assistant sales manager of the 
Cleveland office of that company, and has accepted a 
position with the Denver office of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The repair shop of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J., has been placed in charge vf Edmund 
Lang, who for five years held an executive position with 
the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company. 

Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion sailed for Europe Tuesday. 

Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 170 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass., announces the association with 
his staff of Carl S. Dow, late publicity manager of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company and formerly in charge of in- 
struction and texthook departments of the American 
School of Correspondence. 

Charles E. Sedgwick, formerly connected with the 
sales department of the Ft. Wayne Electric Works, has 
taken a responsible position with the Portland Machine 
Company, Portland, Ore. 


John Craig has succeeded J. W. Birmingham as office 
manager at the New Castle, Ind., plant of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Company. He formerly held a similar position 
with the Canada Foundry Company, Toronto, Canada, 
and carries a costly watch presented him on the occasion 
of his departure thence March 31. Mr. Birmingham goes 
to the Tarrytown, N. Y., plant of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Company. 

James Lippincott, secretary of the West Leechburg 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has assumed the duties of 
F. R. Kenyon, vice-president and general manager of the 
company, who recently resigned. 

Joseph Schonthal, Columbus, Ohio, has been made 
president of the West Virginia Rail Company, operating 
a plant at Huntington, W. Va., which rolls light rails 
from old rails. 


The Engineers’ Club, recently organized at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has organized by electing the following ofti- 
cials: William Wilson, president; H. L. Patterson, vice- 
president; R. N. Colborn, secretary; John Hunter, treas- 
urer; trustees, Ett Smith, E, H. Beil and Eugene Kirk. 

Ernst Koerting of the well-known firm of builders of 
gas engines, Gebr. Koerting Aktiengesellschaft, Hano- 
ver, Germany, is now in this country. 


Among those who have sailed for Europe during the 
past few days are J. A. Hatfield, president of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, and James Gayley of New York. 

G. A. Prendergast, formerly assistant to the New 
York sales agent of the Cambria Steel Company, has sev- 
ered that connection and is devoting his time to the Wem- 
linger Steel Piling Company, 11 Broadway, New York, 
of which he is treasurer. 

—_——_»-o————_—_ 

The Purest Iron Ore.—Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Port Henry, N. Y., have from time to time produced con- 
siderable quantities of a specially prepared Harmony 
ore. Until now the highest in iron has been 71.20 per 
cent. The latest shipment, recently made, has beaten the 
record, the analysis showing 71.35 per cent. of iron and 
0.022 per cent. of phosphorus. This is believed to be the 
highest analysis of iron ore sold for commercial purposes 
ever known. In these days, when the general trend of 
the metallic contents of ore is rather downward, it is 
interesting to note that magnetic separation can produce 
ores of extraordinary richness. 

——_3-e—__- 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have awarded the contract 
for the smaller engines for their new blast furnace in 
Cleveland to the Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa. There 
will be two 400-hp. engines and one 800-hp. The con- 
tract for the blowing engines has been let to the Wis- 
consin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis. 


Physsen & Co., owners of the Deutscher Kaiser, Bruck- 
hausen, Rhein, the largest rail mill in Germany, have 
decided to put up two Heroult electric furnaces for refin- 
ing the rail steel produced by their basic Bessemer con- 
verters. 


ee en 
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WILLIAM E. MILLER, prominent in the steel and stone 
industry in Ohio, died suddenly at his home in Elyria, 
Ohio, April 27, of heart disease, aged 70 years. He 
opened the Grafton stone quarries, which were taken 
over by the Cleveland Stone Company, of which he was 
one of the organizers and a heavy stockholder. After re- 
tiring from active interest in the stone business he be- 
came president of the Shelby Tube Company. Following 
the sale of this company’s plant to the United States 
Steel Corporation he went to Elyria, Ohio, and formed 
the Elyria Iron & Steel Company, of which he has re- 
tained a controlling interest, his son, W. Stacy Miller, 
being president of the company and active manager of 
the business. 


THOMAS ALDRIDGE WESTON died in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York, May 3, aged 77 years. He was born in 
Birmingham, England. His name as inventor and me- 
chanical engineer will always be associated particularly 
with his pulley blocks, especially differential pulley blocks, 
but he devised many practical improvements in other 
lines. Weston pulley blocks were manufactured under 
license in England by Tangye Bros. and in this country 
by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn., 
and more recently by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Weston was for many 
years associated with the Yale & Towne Company as 
mechanical engineer. 


+4 — 


Largest Ore Freighter Launched.—On May 1 the 
new ore boat Shenango was !aunched at the Ecorse yards 
of the Great Lakes Engineering Works, at Detroit, Mich. 
The Shenango has the distinction of being the largest ore 
carrying vessel afloat, its capacity being 13,000 tons of 
ore or coal, or 488,000 bushels of wheat, representing an 
average crop from 19,000 acres. Its length over all ts 
607 ft.; beam, 58 ft., depth, 32 ft., and it contains 36 
hatches. The boat is equipped with one vertical triple 
expansion engine, two Scotch type boilers, built for 170 
lb. working pressure, and a complete electric lighting 
plant, with two 15-kw. direct connected marine type gen- 
erating sets of about 250 16-cp. capacity each. Accommoda- 
tions for guests comprise nine staterooms, with shower 
baths in each room; a grillroom forward, with electric 
cooking appliances, and other special equipment for their 
entertainment. Nearly 6600 tons of plates and shapes were 
used in the building of the boat, all furnished by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for commission about June 15 and 
will haul ore from Duluth to lower lake ports for the 
blast furnaces of the Shenango Furnace Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa. This makes a total of three boats owned 
by identified interests of the Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany, two of which, the W. P. Snyder and the Wilpen, 
are owned by the Shenango Steamship Company, while 
the Shenango is owned by the Shenango Steamship & 
Transportation Company, recently organized with a cap- 
ital of $10,000. W. P. Snyder, president of all these 
interests, took a party of friends from Pittsburgh to De- 
troit to witness the launching of the new boat. 


—_—_—_++e—___ 


A new 1600-barrel Portland cement plant is being 
built at El Paso, Texas, by the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company. The plant is located about 1 mile 
from the city limits on a tract of 900 acres containing 
deposits of material from which the cement is to be man- 
ufactured. All of the buildings, including storage bins 
and circular storage tanks for raw material, clinkers and 
finished cement, are to be of reinforced concrete. Ball 
mills will be used for preparing the clinker for the fuller 
mills. All machines will be driven by independent mo- 
tors, direct connected where possible, from current sup- 
plied by a power plant containing two 750-kw. generators 
direct connected to Westinghouse-Parson turbines. Ster- 
ling boilers supplied with mechanical stokers will be used. 
The plant is to be completed by October, and the brand of 
the cement will be El Toro. 
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Foundry Equipment Exhibit at Cincinnati. 


It is announced by C. E. Hoyt, secretary of the Foun- 
dry and Manufacturers’ Supply Association, that the 
exhibit of melting furnaces in connection with the con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association at 
Cincinnati, May 17-22, will be the most complete yet 
made. The temporary building for this exhibit, which 
will adjoin Music Hall, the location of the general ex- 
hibit, will be ready for occupancy May 7. The following 
firms have arranged to make exhibits at the convention: 


Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill. 

Baird & West, Detroit, Mich. 

Oscar Barnett Foundry Company, Newark, N. J. 
Jonathan Bartley Crucible Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Berkshire Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Chicago, II. 

Brown Specialty Machinery Company, Chicago, III. 
A. Buch’s Sons Company, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Calumet Engineering Works, Harvey, Ill. 

Canadian Machinery, Toronto, Ont. 

Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Castings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geo. F. Crivel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curtis Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit Foundry Supply Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Mich. 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Company, Richmond, Ind. 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Stanley Doggett. New York City. 

Falls Rivet & Machine Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Foundry Specialty Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Goldschmidt-Thermit Company, New York City. 

R. F. Goyne, New York City. 

Hauck Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, I! 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Company, Zelienople, Pa, 
Hickman-Williams Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hill & Griffith Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holland Linseed Oil Company, Chicago, III. 

E. Killing’s Molding Machine Works, Davenport, Iowa. 
Kroeschell Bros. Company, Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment Company, Chicago, II. 
Walter Macleod & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. S. McCormick & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Millers Products Company, Chicago, III. 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Newport Sand Bank Company, Newport, Ky. 

S. Obermayer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. W. Paxson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, III. 

H. E. Pridmore, Chicago, III. 

Robeson Process Company, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
Rockwell Furnace Company, New York. 

Sand Mixing Machine Company, New York. 

Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ed. E. Squier Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Sand & Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, II. 
E. H. Mumford Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mount Carbon Company, Powellton, W. Va. 
Gulick-Henderson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary Hoyt is now at the Hotel Linton, Cincin- 
nati, and will be there until after the convention. Fif- 
teen firms have been added recently to the membership 
of the Foundry and Manufacturers’ Supply Association. 


+--+. 

David Townsend, mechanical and consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper before the mechanical 
section of the Franklin Institute in that city on the even- 
ing of April 29, on “ Prevention of Smoke.” He recom- 
mended the purchase of coal and coke on an analysis 
basis and according to their value in British thermal 
units. He also referred to various smoke consuming 
devices, and described in particular that of the Cornell 


' Economizer Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Brooks plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Dunkirk, N. Y., last week received a supplemental 
order from the New York Central Railroad for 13 switch 
engines, making a total of 31 locomotives for New York 
Central lines placed with the Dunkirk plant for June 
and July delivery. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw YorK, May 5, 1909. 

Business the past week was not quite as brisk as it was 
earlier in April, the slight falling off in sales being attributed 
to a greater tendency to hold off from making purchases 
after bids have been received. Merchants say that they get 
to the point of closing a sale when the customer decides to 
wait a while before signing the order. In most cases, it is 
thought, the customer wants to await a further improvement 
in his business. Some machinery houses report that they 
have sufficient business being held up, that is promised them, 
to make a good volume. Inquiries appear to be quite numer- 
ous, but they are still of the smaller size and slow in closing. 
No further encouragement has been received from the rail- 
roads or the large industrial projects that have been brought 
forward, but in view of the optimistic feeling that any turn 
will be toward a betterment, it is thought that from these 
sources considerable business will be received in the near 
future. In other sections of the country companies are re- 
ported to be buying more freely, but few houses in this 
territory are in a position to benefit from this activity. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has issued a 
fair sized tool list. The demand for milling machines has 
been so good that one Western builder is not able to make 
deliveries inside of six or eight weeks, and some business 
has been lost by dealers here on that account. Business re- 
ceived in April was not quite equal to that for March, which 
was somewhat surprising, as the opening of the month indi- 
cated a substantial betterment. 


Large Southern Structural Steel Plant. 


One of the largest structural steel and bridge plants in 
the South will be erected at Memphis, Tenn., by the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., which has 
purchased 11 acres of ground in the former city from the 
Southern Land & Improvement Company. The deal for the 
land was closed by C. Edwin Michael, president of the com- 
pany, and work of constructing the plant will be started as 
soon as possible with the intention of having the buildings 
ready for occupancy by September 1. The plant will cost, 
independent of the purchase price of the site, over $150,000, 
and will give employment at the start to about 300 men. It 
will be situated between the Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the Southern Belt 
railroads, and the buildings will be fireproof, constructed of 
steel, which is now ready te ship from the company’s plant 
at Roanoke. The plant will cover the entire 11 acres of 
ground, and will have a capacity of about 12,000 tons. An 
extensive trackage and convenient situation will enable the 
company to make quick shipments to Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, saving in some 
instances 1000 miles of transportation, as compared with the 
distance from the present plant. Robert J. Maybin will be 
district manager for the Memphis plant, and will be there 
in time to superintend the construction of it and to look 
after the company’s other business, which has grown con- 
siderably in the Central West the past two years. The com- 
pany is also to erect a $50,000 plant for structural steel and 
bridge work at Atlanta, Ga., and ground has already been 
broken for the foundations for the new buildings. The 
structural steel for these shops is about to be shipped, and 
within the next 30 days work of construction will start. 
The plant will empley about 50 or 60 men, and will be 
under the management of Jules W. Leroux, district manager ; 
J. M. Muhs, resident engineer, and R. H. Kelly, chief clerk. 
Mr. Leroux has been manager of the Atlanta office of the 
company for several years. The first work at the plant will 
be the structural steel for the extension of the Piedmont 
Hotel. The machinery for this plant has been secured. Both 
of the new plants will be modern in every respect, and all 
the machinery installed will be of the latest pattern. The 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, which started in a small 
way at Roanoke some time ago, in two years doubled and 
trebled its capacity, and now has an extensive plant there. 
It is getting a great deal of work from the railroads, which 
it will execute at Memphis, and hopes to be able to double 
the capacity of the new plant in that city within a year or 
two. 

A large quantity of mining machinery is to be purchased 
by the Georgia Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., a subsidiary 
of the Southern Steel & Iron Company, which is the re- 
organization of the Southern Stee! Company. At a recent 
meeting the Reorganization Committee authorized the ex- 
penditure of $250,000 for developing the brown iron ore 
properties of the Georgia Steel Company in Bartow, Chero- 
kee and Polk counties, and for increasing the mining equip- 
ment. A large part of this sum will be used in the purchase 
of new machinery, including a new ore washer. It is the 
intention to bring these properties up to date, so that the 
ore can be mined as economically as is possible, and it is 
hoped to have the mines in operation by September 1. The 
Southern Stee] & Iron Company also contemplates making 
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improvements to its properties in Alabama and Tennessee. 
At the Atlanta meeting D. G. Boissevain of Keene, Van 
Courtlandt & Co., New York, was elected president of the 
Georgia Steel Company, and John D, Little of Atlanta, 
vice-president. The new Board of Directors include these 
officers and Joe] Hunt, J. Carrol] Payne, Winfield Jones and 
Alexander Chambliss. 

The Covert Motor Vehicle Company, B. V. Covert, presi- 
dent and general manager, Lockport, N. Y., has purchased a 
site on which is located a three-story building, 24x 60 ft., 
and is having plans prepared for an additional building, 
three stories, 50x 150 ft., of brick and steel or re-enforced 
concrete construction, and will move its present plant, 
which is now located in leased quarters, to the new site on 
completion of the additional building. The company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of automobile parts, including 
rear axles, levers and transmission equipment. The ma- 
chinery located at the present plant will be moved to the 
rew location, and in addition the company will be in the 
market for four or five milling machines, 10 lathes, ranging 
from 18 to 24 in.; five screw machines, 1% to 3-in. spindle; 
three grinding machines, four or five gear cutting machines, 
clutches, puileys, hangers, shafting, belting, &c. The plant 
is to be equipped with motor drive, the machines being 
grouped to line shafts. 

The Douglas Foundry & Machine Works, Douglas, Ga., 
is erecting a new shop, 50 x 100 ft, in which it will later 
install planers, lathes, a steam hammer and other machines. 

F. W. Lorraine of Beaver Falls, Pa., is inquiring for 
crushing, elevating and conveying machinery. He also de- 
sires catalogues and information on coal and ore washing 
machinery. 

John Du Roth of Johnstown, Pa., who some time ago 
purchased about 20 acres of ground and the abandoned 
buildings of the Cambria Powder Company, at Seward, Pa., 
which company was absorbed by the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany, has with other prominent men of Johnstown and 
Seward organized the Du Roth Mfg. Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. On the site the company will erect a 
new plant to consists of a machine shop, foundry and other 
buildings for the manufacture of car wheels and mine and 
railroad supplies under patents held by Mr. Du Roth. One 
of the products will be a car truck without axles, each 
wheel being independent of itself, which has undergone satis- 
factory tests. John Du Roth is president and George Fock- 
der secretary and treasurer. 

Considerable new machinery will likely be purchased by 
the Automatic Transportation Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of aerial railroad material for transporting 
light freight and express matter. The cqmpany has let con- 
tracts for an addition to its plant at Main street and the 
Erie Railroad, 50x 150 ft., two stories, of brick construc- 
tion, which will be equipped with modern iron working ma- 
chinery, including lathes, drill presses, planers, shapers, 
punches, bulldozers and machinery of special design. The 
company expects to be able to occupy its new shop about 
August 1. It reports a good demand for its products. 


Business Changes, 


M. FE. Dewstoe, First National Bank Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala., who was recently appointed selling agent for the 
Bullard Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has also been 
appointed selling representative in Alabama and Tennessee 
by the following well-known machine tool builders: Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company, Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Company, Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company, Cincinnati 
Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gould & Eberhardt, 
Newark, N. J.; Foote-Burt Company, Warner & Swasey 
Company, Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland Planer 
Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company 
and Lea Equipment Company, New York; West Tire Setter 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; New Doty Mfg. Company, 
Jaynesville, Wis.; Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 
Chicago, Hl., and the Heald Machine Company, Worcester. 
Mass. Mr. Dewstoe also carries a full line of emery grind- 
ers. chucks, electric drills, grinders, &c. Although he has 
just started in business as a manufacturers’ agent, he has 
worked the trade in the Southern States for some years and 
has been for a long time in the machine tool business. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicago, Itt., May 4, 1909. 

Business in machinery lines is steadily improving, not 
rapidly it is true, but enough to show that the movement 
is in the right direction. Reports from the various ma- 
chinery interests are more encouraging, in that they are 
growing somewhat more uniform both as respects actual 
sales and prospective orders. This naturally indicates a 
wider distribution of business, which can only come in a 
marked degree through an increase in volume. While the 
orders being entered by the machine tool houses continue to 
be supplied largely from the smaller manufacturing indus- 
tries, they are growing more numerous; inquiries from the 
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larger shops are also coming out more freely, a fact that is 
regarded as foreshadowing the existence of important require- 
ments that are likely to come into the market later on. The 
demand for millers and grinders is relatively good, due 
largely to the exceptional activity observed in the automo- 
bile industry. In last week’s sales of one of the leading 
machine tool houses were included 12 millers of various 
sizes, the majority of them going to augment the equipment 
of automobile shops. Good second-hand tools are in even 
better demand than new ones, and within the past few days 
quite a number of planers and shapers have been moved. 
The reappearance of some inquiries for equipment with- 
drawn from the market some months ago is significant of 
renewed interest, and dealers are of the opinion that pur- 
chases will now be made without further delay. One of 
these, embracing requirements amounting to $7000, on 
which bids have already been twice submitted, is from an 
interest closely allied to the railroads, and is, therefore, re- 
garded as a hopeful sign in that direction. Although the 
railroads themselves are not buying anything to speak of, 
they are making inquiries that are interpreted as forerun- 
ners of purchases contemplated early in the second half of 
the year. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railroad’s Machinery 
Requirements, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has issued 
the following ljst of tools upon which figures are being taken. 
Figures have previously been submitted on most of these 
tools, they having been included in former lists, but not 
purchased: These requirements will amount to about 
$35,000. One double punch and shear, with 36-in. throat, to 
punch 1%-in. hole in 1%-in, iron, with a capacity for shear- 
ing 214-in. round iron, motor driven; one 84-in. guide bar 
grinder, one 48-in. x 16-ft. planer, with two heads, and 
power cross feeds, motor driven; one 36-in. instantaneous 
change gear lathe; one 4-jawed, 24-in. diameter, chuck for 
above lathe; one 72-in. vertical boring and turning mill, 
with two heads on cross rail, belt driven; one flue welder, 
one boiler flue furnace, one 1600-lb. single frame hammer, 
one 2%4-in. heating and forging machine, with capacity for 
stock up to 214-in.; one single bolt and bar shear to cut 
1%4-in. round and 10-in. flat iron; one No. 9 steel pressure 
blower, motor driven; one 100-lb, rubber cushioned ham- 
mer, belt driven; one single punch, with 42-in. throat, ca- 
pacity 1-in. hole in %-in. plate; two wet emery wheel grind- 
ers; one locomotive cylinder boring bar to bore 14-in. to 
42-in. diameter by 32-in. stroke; one 52-in. heavy car wheel 
boring machine, five jaws; one 18-in. slotting machine, one 
1%-in, six spindle nut tapping machine, one No. 4 independ- 
ent feed four spindle drill, one universal milling machine for 
tool room, one 6-ft. full universal radial drill press, one 
heavy double axle lathe, one 42-in. steel tired car wheel 
lathe for turning or trueing two car wheels, 42-in. or 
smaller, without removing from axle; one power plate bend- 
ing roll for bending 14-in. boiler plate; one 6-spindle mud 
ring and flue sheet drill, having an in and out motion of 
24 in, and 12 ft. 4 in. between housings; one 30-in. turret 
head boring and turning mill; one 3x 36-in. flat turret lathe, 
for working material %-in. to 2-in.; one 114-in. double stay- 
bolt cutter. 

In line with the remarkable activity noted in automobile 
building, is the announcement that the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., expects during the coming summer to 
expend $250,000 for plant extensions and improvements. One 
of the main ships will be raised from two to three stories 
in hight, and another new building will be erected; these 
when completed will add about 80,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
to that of the present plant. To provide for these enlarge- 
ments and to take care of its constantly increasing business, 
the capital stock has recently been increased $1,000,000. The 
company is at present turning out about 50 machines a day, 
and expects to ship not less than 6500 during the season. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
ports encouraging improvement over the corresponding 
months of last year. Since the first of January the business 
of one or two months has reached an almost normal level, 
and the shop is now running on full time. The company 
is developing its lines, and expects in the near future to 
bring out two new tools. 

The Lansing-Cobalt Mining Company, Ltd., with offices 
at Windsor, Ont., and Lansing, Mich., has decided to pur- 
chase a steam hoist outfit, air compressor and two air drills 
for the purpose of sinking a shaft on its property. 

Plans for the development of the Arizona Central Copper 
Company, Humboldt, Ariz., contemplate the purchase of an 
electrically driven hoist, air compressor, rock drills and 
pump, together with an electric lighting system for the 
camp and mines. Current will be furnished by the Arizona 
Power Company, which, however, will not be ready to fur- 
nish power before August 1. 

Negotiations are under way for the organization of a 
company to be known as the Detroit Bridge & Steel Works, 
Detroit, Mich. A site for the proposed plant covering 7% 
acres on Dearborn road, adjacent to the Michigan Central 
tracks. has been secured for the erection of the plant, and 
plans for the machinery equipment are being drawn. 
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The Frost Mfg. Company, Galesburg, IIl., builder of en- 
gines, has recently enlarged its capacity by the installation 
of new machinery, including molding machines for the foun- 
dry and machine tools in the machine and boiler shops. 
That there is better demand for motive power equipment, 
especially in small units, is indicated by the statement that 
its business shows considerable improvement over the same 
period a year ago. In the Southwest especially the demand 
has notably increased. 

Peter Theon contemplates the establishment of a machine 
shop at Lanesboro, Minn., which will probably be ready 
for business in September. He is now negotiating for the 
machinery equipment. 

The Advance Tool & Machine Company, 203-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago, expects to enlarge its equipment by 
the purchase of a few tools adapted to the manufacture of 
dating stamps, which has been added to its line of dies 
and tools. 

Upon the completion of the electric power line from 
Fossil Creek, the Stoddard Copper Company, Phoenix, Ariz., 
contemplates the installation of electric machinery in its 
mines at Stoddard. Current for its operation, however, will 
not likely be available before fall. 

Forced to seek new quarters by reason of the over- 
crowded condition of their machine tool, store and ware- 
house rooms at 148-147 South Clinton street, Chicago, A. O. 
Walworth & Co., will soon move to 103 South Clinton street, 
where they will occupy the main floor and basement. 

The Ernst Wiener Company, New York, manufacturer 
of industrial cars and track, has appointed the W. K. Kenly 
Company, Chicago, IIl., as its district sales agent. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 4, 1909. 

For the past week local industrial conditions have been 
marked by further improvement. Machine tool builders, 
both in Milwaukee and throughout the State. report an in- 
crease in business actually closed, and inquiries are assum- 
ing more of a dependable character. A feature of increasing 
importance is the demand for apparatus with which to 
equip repair shops operated in connection with large indus- 
trial plants, smelters, mines, saw mills, &c. Railroads are 
also improving the facilities for work at round houses, yards 
and junction groups maintained along the outlying divi- 
sions, where equipment has been allowed to get rather run 
dewn; and electric, traction lines, particularly of the Cen- 
tral West, seem to be planning extensive additions to ma- 
chinery of every kind used in connection with interurban 
systems. Sales of prime movers, electric generators, mo- 
tors, controllers; pumps, boilers, feed water heaters, hoisting 
mechanisms, air compressors, hydraulic presses and power 
transmitting apparatus of various types continue active; 
while machinery, tools and materials used in construction 
work show a steady gain. Many of the local plants are 
either operating full time, with nearly normal force, or are 
on the point of doing so, and confidence in the essential sta- 
bility of the present upward movement is becoming widely 
diffused. Letters received by a central association from 
manufacturers in every part of Wisconsin, as well as some 
in adjacent States, are almost uniformly encouraging in 
tone. All indicate belief in a large fall trade, and many tell 
of preparations now being made, as partly described by last 
week’s report, to meet the opportunities of the immediate fu- 
ture. Whatever may be the situation elsewhere, the call here 
is “ vorwaerts! ” 

The Brillion Iron Works writes a Milwaukee corre- 
spondent that, owing to the number of orders taken for 
crushers, its plant at Brillion, Wis., which was enlarged last 
fall, is still too small. Another extension will probably be 
made this summer. This year promises to be the largest in 
the history of the company, which also operates a custom 
foundry and general machine shop. 

With the new plant for the manufacture of concrete 
mixers in operation, the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee. 
Wis., finds its power facilities inadequate. A gas engine and 
generator may be installed this year. 

An indication of improved industrial conditions may be 
found in larger sales of cranes for foundries, machine shops 
and smelters made by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee. 

Work on the new foundry building of the Falk Company, 


. adjoining its present works, will be begun shortly. Power 


is to be taken from the company’s central plant and motors 
will be used on all tools not driven by compressed air. 

The Interstate Light & Power Company, Madison, Wis., 
which recently closed important contracts in the zine and 
lead district, has been formally incorporated by A. R. Case 
and others. It is understood that a chain of electric gen- 
erating plants, partially utilizing water power, will be con- 
structed. 

The Vesper Steel & Malleable Casting Company, Vesper, 
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Wis., is completing a new foundry. Contracts for most of 
the equipment are understood to have been placed. 

Interests’ identified to some extent with the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company are said to contemplate the building 
of a rolling mill. Plans were prepared in detail about two 
years ago, but the industrial depression prevented their 
execution at that time. 

The Menominee Gas Company, Menominee, Wis., has de- 
cided to install new machinery and build steel tanks to large- 
ly increase its present capacity. 

The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has en- 
gaged to furnish another steam dredge for government ser- 
vice. It will be used on irrigation works in the State of 
Washington. 

The Clintonville Advancement Association, Clintonville, 
Wis., is making an energetic campaign for the location of 
new industries in that city, including a modern machine 
shop and foundry. 

J. F. M, Patitz and R. D. Tomlinson, engineers connect- 
ed with the Allis-Chalmers Company, West Allis, Wis., have 
been granted patents on new types of surface and barometric 
steam condensers. 

The Tri-State Light & Power Company has contracted 
for the erection of a 3500-kw. electric power plant at Ga- 
lena, Wis. It is reported that the principal machinery will 
be furnished by the Northern Electric branch pf the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works. 


+e 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4, 1909. 

While the close of April was in no wise remarkable for 
machinery sales, and while the manufacturer had no evidence 
on his books of any special improvement in orders for im- 
mediate use, the opening of May brought with it a feeling 
that conditions have so improved with the rank and file of 
manufacturers generally that a buying movement is but a 
question of a few weeks or months at best. Among the 
tool lines that have shown in tone of correspondence and in- 
quiries this optimistic sentiment, the manufacturers of mill- 
ing machines, planers and shapers may be mentioned espe- 
cially. An official of a large plant making a specialty of 
milling machines in discussing this point said: 

“The conditions which produce a buying sentiment are so 
perceptibly improving that we are confident of an early re- 
turn to normal demand in the tool trade. We are decidedly 
optimistic, not because of any existing increase in the volume 
of orders, but because of a continued improvement in those 
underlying conditions which betoken future business.” A 
number of tool manufacturers continue to accredit the auto- 
mobile industry with a large part of their semiprosperity 
and ability to have kept their plants going the past several! 
months. Manufacturers of engine lathes have not as a rule 
done so well the last month as they did in March, while one 
or two establishments making a specialty of shapers had a 
better run of business in April than in the preceding month. 

Under bids recently opened for tools and supplies at the 
United States Engineer’s office, Cincinnati, lot 3, 14-in. en- 
gine lathe; 4, 16-in. crank shaper; 5, No. 3 grinding ma- 
chine ; 6, No. 2 hack saw, and 7, comb hand saw and power 
machine, were awarded the following bidders in order: 
Miller Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va.; Cincinnati 
Railway Supply Company, Cincinnati; W. T. Johnston Ma- 
chinery Company, Cincinnati; Cincinnati Railway Supply 
Company, and Miller Supply Company. 

The dealers in this market report fair to good business 
for April, with April a trifle behind March in volume of 
business. 

In fitting up the plant of the Lexington (Ky.) Motor 
Car Company with some needed tools the W. T. Johnston 
Company and E. A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, secured 
$5000 worth of business in lathes, shapers, drill presses, &c. 
The first named also secured about $3000 worth of business 
from the Corry Castor Company, Corry, Pa., and has just 
sold to the McBee Bender Company, Athens, Ohio, a 16-in. 
back gear shaper. 

Foundries have not made the expected gains for April; 
a few have increased their average of three, eight to ten ton 
heats per week to 10 and 12. 

The Steptoe Shaper Company has finished a series of 
tests and has ready for shipment a 16-in. back gear shaper 
intended for the toolroom of the battleship Delaware, which 
is being inspected at the Newport News Navy Yard. 


In car manufacturing lines there is reported a perceptible’ 


increase in inquiry with some substantial foreign purchases. 
The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, is reported to 
have received an order for 50 of its 50-ton drop bottom 
steel] cars from the Manchurian Railroad, and that this is 
but a forerunner of some additidnal orders from the same 
source. The Manchurian Railroad is said to have been in 
the market for some time for freight cars, having investi- 
gated carefully several types of American manufacture. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., May 4, 1909. 

May business is starting in a manner most hopeful for 
the machinery and supply trade. The first few days of the 
month have brought some very good orders, following a 
strong business which characterized the final days of April. 
As a whole, however, April was disappointing, most of the 
dealers finding its totals somewhat smaller than those of 
March, though one house reports the month as the best since 
1907. Live inquiries are numerous, and some large con- 
cerns are making their appearance as important buyers for 
the first time in months. Without exception, so far as can 
be learned, all branches of the metal trades are finding a 
better condition as it affects their business, and believe that 
the outlock is most promising. 

The railroads have not yet done any buying to speak of, 
but their own business is growing. The Boston & Albany 
is increasing its work at the West Springfield shops. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has made no official an- 
nouncement of new repair shops for the western end of its 
system, nor have the Boston & Maine engineers come to a 
decision as to the details of the new repair shops to be 
started at Somerville, Mass., this season. The New Eng- 
land roads are parties to the general freight rate war, 
which should benefit shippers having business in the West, 
including, of course, the machinery trade. * 


The foundries report larger and more numerous orders, _ 


and a few of them are approaching normal production. The 
larger foundries have bought all the iron they will require 
for six months and more, having taken advantage of the 
low prices. Some smaller concerns are still holding off, so 
that at the present time buying is light in New England. 

In the steel trade no marked change is apparent. Stocks 
have been replenished to some extent, the usual opinion be- 
ing that prices are as low as they will be. The tool steel 
market reflects the almost universal optimistic sentiment of 
general business, and some slight improvement in orders is 
reported. The dealers in foreign steel are stocking up, part- 
ly in anticipation of improving business, and partly because 
the present indications are that the tariff will be increased 
on some lines. 

An analysis of the condition of business among the ma- 
chinery dealers, based upon figures, indicates that the first 
part of 1909 has not been so unprofitable, after all, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that prices have been main- 
tained. The volume of business has been about the same as 
during the same period of 1905, according to the books of 
a representative house, and it will be remembered that prices 
were lower four years ago. Taking these same figures, this 
house has this year done 71 per cent. of the business trans- 
acted during the very prosperous opening months of 1907. 
In 1908 only a little over 35 per cent. of 1907’s total for the 
peyiod was booked. This experience may not be equaled by 
some of the other dealers, but there is reason to suppose that 
it is close to the average. If such is the case, the probability 
of receding deliveries, following close upon the expected gen- 
eral revival of business, is strongly emphasized. It would 
take no very great increase in demand to bring the market 
to the level of two years ago at this time, which was well 
above the normal. The stocks of new machinery are by no 
means heavy. The dealers have fairly well filled storehouses 
and stores, and some of the manufacturers, notably of lathes 
and drills, have a good many tools on their hands. However, 
experience during similar periods has demonstrated that it 
takes but a short time in a rapidly increasing market to 
wipe out stocks, leaving the builders with only their pro- 
ducing capacity to meet the demand, and this will probably 
prove inadequate, as is usually the case. To be sure produc- 
tion will be greater than ever before, but the country’s 
growth in manufacturing facilities no more than equals the 
natural increase in the market. Already quick deliveries are 
impossible in some lines, especially those which have the 
automobile trade as important customers. Manufacturers 


who have been regretting that they had tied up large capital . 


in new buildings and equipment are now exceedingly glad 
that they have added to their producing capacity. Had 
they not built when business was good they would have 
waited until the depression was ended, and there would be 
delay probably extending well after the time when the need 
of the enlargement had begun to be felt. 

The Atlas Machine Tool Company, Taunton, Mass., 
manufacturer of universal and plain grinding machines, has 
sold its business and equipment to the Modern Tool Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., and removal to that city has been completed. 
C. G. Trefethen, treasurer and general manager of the Taun- 
ton Company arid designer of its machinery, has gone with 
the new owners, and will have charge of this department. The 
Atlas Machine Tool Company was established some five years 
ago. The sale and the dissolution of the corporation re- 
sulted from the necessity of settling the estates of the princi- 
ple owners of the stock. The Modern Tool Company manu- 
factures chucks, collets, self-centering dies and other preci- 
sion tools. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company has not yet made 
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final plans for its new power plant, but announcement of lo- 
cation, horsepower to be developed and other details will be 
announced shortly. 

A dispatch from Middletown, Conn., states that the 
Noiseless Typewriter Company, Buffalo, N. Y., with present 
offices at Hartford, Conn., has redeemed the bonds of the 
Hisenhuth Horseless Vehicle Company, Middletown, as a 
preliminary to acquiring possession of that company’s plant, 
and will equip it immediately with machinery. 

The Brass Products Company, Southington, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, to manu- 
facture electrical fixtures. J. H. Pratt is the president; 
W. R. Miller, secretary and treasurer, and Joseph P. Gil- 
lette, New London, general manager and superintendent ; 
these officers with John Hemingway and Edwin G. Lewis 
constituting the Board of Directors. All the officers are res- 
idents of Southington with the exception of Mr. Gillette. 
The company proposes to begin business in a small way, 
developing specialties which it is the intention to manu- 
facture on a larger scale later. 

The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, Wallingford, 
Conn., is to add a story to several buildings, which will give 
a considerable increase in manufacturing space. 

Business at the works of the Fitchburg Machine Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., builder of the Low-Swing lathe, has in- 
creased rapidly. The shops are running full and are taking 
on additional men, with the intention of still further in- 
creasing production. The automobile trade is the large 
customer. 

Howard E. French, receiver of the Bridgeport Safety 
Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has been author- 
ized by the court to continue the business of the company, 
which has been manufacturing for some months under his 
management. 

The new factory building of the Standard Metal Works 
Company, Thompsonville, Conn., already alluded to in this 
column, will be 80 x 120 ft., and will be used for the manu- 
facture of bent pipes. 

Among the projected enlargement of manufacturing 
plants in New England are the following: Pratt, Read & 
Co., Deep River, Conn., manufacturer of piano keys, factory 
50 x 55 ft., two stories; John W. Green & Sons, Ine., Dan- 
bury, Conn., hats, three-story factory, 35 x 105 ft.; Haver- 
hill Box Board Company, Haverhill, Mass., mill 100 x 230 
ft., two stories; Waite Chair Company, Baldwinville, Mass., 
new factory, 50 x 106 ft., three stories; Rock Mfg. Company, 
Rockville, Conn., textiles, mill 50 x 180 ft.; Upson-Martin 
Carpet Company, Thompsonville, Conn., mill 50 x 150 ft., 
three stories; Perseverence Worsted Company, Woonsocket, 
R. L., textiles, addition 50 x 170 ft., two stories and base- 
ment; Weber Bros., North Adams, Mass., shoes, addition 
50 x 90 ft., four stories. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 4, 1909. 

The volume of sales made by local machinery houses in 
April shows little change as compared with March. A few 
report a slight improvement in sales, and others whose 
March business was helped by a few good sized orders state 
that there was a little falling off the past month. In one 
respect in particular the condition of the market shows no 
change, and that is the slowness in which prospective busi- 
ness is coming out. When there are inquiries for more than 
two or three machine tools buyers as a rule hold off for 
some time before placing the orders, and considerable busi- 
ness of this nature is now pending. The outlook has im- 
proved somewhat during the past week in that there are a 
few more scattering inquiries, but these are mostly for 
medium sized single tools. A large part of the business is 
coming from small shops that are adding a little to their 
equipment. This is between seasons in the automobile in- 
dustry, and business from that source has fallen off, although 
some single tool orders are being received. The demand for 
second-hand tools is less active than it has been for several 
weeks. 

With builders of some lines of machinery there is a 
gradual improvement in orders. The demand for cranes for 
shop purposes has picked up and local builders report that 
they have a good volume of orders on hand. Now that the 
season for outside work is at hand, there is some demand 
for locomotive cranes, but very few orders for cranes or 
other machinery are coming from the railroads. The demand 
for industrial cars shows little improvement and builders 
still complain that orders for equipment of this nature are 
still being taken at unsatisfactory prices. 

In the foundry trade the demand for light gray castings 
is slowly improving, and a large share of the local light 
gray jobbing foundries are running at about 80 per cent. of 
their capacity. 

The Adamson Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new plant, which will make 
its capacity three times as large as at present. The main 
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building will be of brick and steel, 80 x 160 ft., and two 
stories high. This will be used for a machine shop and foun- 
dry. Adjoining this will be a blacksmith shop, 45 x 80 ft., 
and a power house. Three 20-ton electric cranes will be in- 
stalled, contract for which has been given to the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. The com- 
pany has also placed an order for a 100-hp. three-cylinder 
vertical Warren gas engine. It is expected that the company 
will be in the market a little later for a few machine tools. 
The new plant will be ready for operation about November 
1. The company’s principal products are molds and ma- 
chinery used in the rubber making industry. 

The Electric Mfg. Company, Cleveland, in which C. S. 
Britton and others are interested, has been incorporated 
with a capitalization of $25,000. The company expects to 
establish a small plant for the manufacture of electrical 
devices. 

The Perry-Fay Company, Elyria, Ohio, maker of screw 
machine products, hes commenced the erection of an addi- 
tion that will practically double the capacity of its plant. 
Most of the new machinery equipment, which will consist 
largely of automatic machines, has already been contracted 
for. 

The Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company will soon be- 
gin the erection of a loading shop about 150 x 200 ft. No 
machinery equipment will be required for the present. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 4, 1909. 

An improvement is noted in the local machinery trade, 
not so much that a large increase has occurred in the volume 
of business, but rather in the general better feeling that pre- 
vails regarding the manner in which business has been placed 
and the outlook for the future. The past month’s sales have 
in a number of instances showed a far better aggregate than 
any for a long time. In a few cases, notably with smaller 
establishments, conditions are more closely approaching the 
normal, but the larger plants while gaining slightly do not 
show any material betterment in production. While mer- 
chants have done a larger business, transactions have covered 
quite a variety of tools, and when these get distributed 
among the various makers the individual allotments are not 
very extensive. The railroads continue to buy sparingly, 
although it is to be noted that some of the various railroad 
repair shops in the East are gradually increasing working 
hours, and in a few cases the number of employees is larger. 
The larger iron and steel working plants and the industrial 
establishments gain but slowly, however, and have been but 
a small factor so far as the buying of new equipment is 
concerned. The automobile trade has been quite an active 
market recently, while quite a volume of business has de- 
veloped fram the industries outside of the general metal 
working field. 

Sales of machinery and tools during the week have not 
been very heavy. There has been a fair amount of new 
business coming out, mostly small individually, although 
some moderately large propositions are in sight, and a num- 
ber covering a few tools each are under consideration. In- 
quiries are a trifle better on the whole and are inclined to 
lead up to business more rapidly than heretofore, and, while 
still confined largely to single tool propositions, there is a 
fair sprinkling of those of a more extensive character. 

Little of interest has developed in the export trade, par- 
ticularly in the general line of machine tools. In equipment 
of a special nature, power transmission machinery, &c., a 
slight improvement is to be noted. Manufacturers transact- 
ing an established business abroad report conditions a shade 
better, although orders are still comparatively small. 

The second-hand machinery trade has been moderately 
active. Purchases have been principally in single tools of 
various characters, mostly in the smaller and medium sizes. 
The demand for engines and boilers is somewhat better. The 
increase in the erection of manufacturing buildings of a gen- 
eral character has brought out considerable inquiry for 
power equipment, and several good sized installations are 
being figured on. 

Jobbing foundries report a better run of orders. Those 
engaged on work for textile manufacturing equipment are 
comparatively active, but there has been but little betterment 
in the demand for machinery castings. The larger steel 
casting plants are still more or less inactive, although the 
crucible steel casting plants are, as a rule, busy. 

The People’s Ice & Cold Storage Company, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., a recently organized company, has been granted a 
charter. The company has a capital of $50,000 and will 
construct and operate an ice manufacturing plant. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has filed plans in Baltimore, 
Md., for its proposed new Union Station in that city. Among 
other things, they provide for a 50-ft. extension to the pres- 
ent building, alteration of bridges, installation of passenger 
elevators and other improvements of an extensive nature. 

The City Council of Camden, N. J., is seriously con- 
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sidering the erection and operation of a municipal ice manu- 
facturing plant. At a recent meeting a resolution was 
adopted, instructing the chief engineer of the water depart- 
ment to secure data as to the cost of erection and main- 
tenance of such a plant. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., have let contracts for the 
erection of a new machine shop, 60 x 100 ft.; blacksmith 
shop, 60 x 80 ft.; pattern storage building and a general 
warehouse, 60 x 100 ft., the last being two stories. With the 
exception of the pattern storage building, which is to be of 
reinforced concrete, the new buildings will be of brick and 
steel construction. About $5000 will be spent for the equip- 
ment of the machine shop, which will have an overhead 
electric crane and a general line of machine tools. Bids 
have already been received for the necessary equipment, and 
purchases practically decided upon, although the formal 
orders have not yet been placed. 

The Hess Machine Works notes an improvement in the 
domestic demand for file making machinery, although that 
from abroad, which is usually pretty fair at this season, still 
drags. There has been a moderate amount of special work 
offered, enabling the plant to be operated at about 50 per 
cent. of its capacity. Two sets of file making machinery 
have been recently shipped to England, while six sets have 
been furnished to domestic customers. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company will re- 
ceive bids until May 26 for construction work appurtenant 
to the abolishment of grade crossings on the Philadelphia, 
Germantown & Norristown Branch along “Ninth street in 
this city. Under contract No. 19 bids will be received for 
permanent signals, Green to Broad street; contract No. 33 
covers signal bridges, Norris to Broad street, and contract 
No. 34 covers the erection of two signal towers. Plans and 
specifications may be obtained from W. Hunter, chief engi- 
neer, Room 520, Reading Terminal. 

The Link-Belt Company notes some betterment in the 
demand for its various classes of transmission equipment, 
both from foreign and domestic sources. It has recently 
taken orders for coal and ashes handling machinery, bitumi- 
nous coal handling machinery, gravity discharge elevators 
and miscellaneous elevating and conveying machinery for 
sugar handling, for delivery in Cuba, while orders for 
screening apparatus and ashes handling machinery have been 
received from Nova Scotia. There has also been a fair run 
of domestic orders, covering elevators, conveyors and mis- 
cellaneous machinery for handling phosphate rock in Florida, 
while customers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
have contributed orders for retail coal pockets, a locomotive 
coaling station, coal and ashes handling equipment, as well 
as elevating and conveying machinery for a variety of pur- 
poses. 

——_9- 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., May 4, 1909. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
May 24, Circular No. 508, for locomotive cranes, pneumatic 
hoists, duplex pumps, pipe threading machine, wood working 
machines and other supplies. 

Bids will be received until May 17 at the office of the 
United States Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., for an 
electric elevator to be installed at the Depot of Supplies in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following bids were opened April 27 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 61.—One new model engine lathe—Bidder 58, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $1052; 83, Hendey Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., as 151, Pratt Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., $1450. 

Class 62.—One crank phaper— Bidder 57, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $593; 58, Fairbanks Company, New York, 
$545 ; 65, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $625 ; 69, Gould 
& Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., $695; 126, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. New York, $575; 136, Niles-Bement-Pond Com y, New 
York, $566: 153, Queen City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. $630 and $600. 

Class 71.—One universal grinding machine—Bidder 28, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $925.30 and 
$923.10; 136, Niles-Bement-Pond eee, New York, $848; 
145, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, ew York, $894. 

Class 72.—One universal grinding machine—Bidder 28, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $660; 57, 
Frevert Machinery Compun?. New York, $62, $67 and $91; 189, 
William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $210 and $160. 

Class 81.—One steam driven air compressor outfit—Bidder 
4, American Compressor & Pump Company, New York, $735; 
79, Hall Steam Pump Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $630; 91, In- 

li-Rand Company, New York, $1035; 213, Westinghouse 

r Brake Company, Pittsburgh Pa., $478. 

Class 82. me upright rilling machine—Bidder 57, Fre- 
vert Machinery Company, New York, $168; 59. Fairbanks Com- 

any, New York, $205 and $165; 65, Garvin Machine Company, 
as, York, $235; 126; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$145: 136, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $168: 145, 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Company. New York, $157; 199, Tucker 
Tool & Machine Company, New York. $159. ~ 

Class 83.—One lathe—Bidder 57, Frevert Machinery Com- 
any, New York, $419: 59, Fairbanks Company, New York, 
495: 83. Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., $499; 
115, J. B. Morris Foundry* Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $392; 
126. Manning. Maxwell & Moore. New York. $495; 136, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, $446: 145, Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company, New York, $459; 151, Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., $552; 173, Springfield Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield. Ohio. $433.50: 199, Tucker Tool & Ma- 
chine Company, New York, $446. 
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Class 84.—One horizontal boring machine—Bidder 59, Falir- 
banks Company, New York, $1125; 108, Lucas Machine Tool 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1450; 136, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, $1157 and $937; 145, Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Company, New York, $1150. 

Class 151.—One motor driven plate bending roll—Bidder 17 
Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., $14,260 and 
$16,184 ; 126, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $10,975; 
136, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $19,685; 218, 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., $15,665. 

Class 220.—Four vertical simplex feed pumps—Bidder 22, 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, New York, $113.50; 46, 
M. T. Davidson Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., $82.50; 201, Union 
Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., $104.50; 208, Ver- 
milye & Power, New York, $382.50. 

The following bids were opened April 21, Circular No. 
500, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 


Class 1.—Six horizontal centrifugal pumps—Bidder 2, Al- 
berger Pump Company, New York, $7632 | 39, Buffalo Steam 
Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $6747 and $8027; 41, Camden 
Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $9765; 47, Central Metal & Supply 
Company, Baltimore, Md., $12,600; 72, De Laval Steam Pump 
Company, Trenton, N. J., $7500; 81, D’Olier Engineering Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., $7116; 96, Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company, Quincy, Mass., $9498; 124, Jeanesville Iron Works, 
Hazelton, Pa., $7100; 146, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $8700; 236, Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., 
$9555 ; 245, Vermilye & Power, New York, $7983; 258, Henry 
R. Worthington, New York, $9164, $7796 and $7474; 261, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $10,425; 274, A. Lloyd, 
o3460 Pa., $7034; 282, Watson-Stillman Company, New York, 

Class 69.—Two rail benders—Bidder 21, Berry & Aiken, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $68; 163, Motley-Green & Co., New York, 
$244; 245, Vermilye & Power, New York, $237; 267, Excelsior 
Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $189, $170, $100 and $80; 
270, Fox Brothers & Co., New York, $190. 

Class 61.—One hydraulic punch, has been awarded to Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Maaore, New York, at $36. 


Under bids opened March 9 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
been awarded class 81, four engine lathes, $1550. 

Under bids opened April 20 for machinery for the navy 
yards, Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., have 
been awarded class 1, two screw cutting extension gap 


lathes, $831. 
——_—9-- 


Trade Publications. 





Gears.—Philadelphia Gear Works, 1120-1122 Vine street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Folder. Calls attention to the company’s 
general line of gears and mentions its new 1909-1910 catalogue. 


Small Internal Grinder.—Waltham Machine Works, 
Waltham, Mass. Folder. Contains a photograph of an auto- 
matic inside grinding machine intended for grinding holes of 
small sizes and up to 1 in. or more in diameter. It is an auto- 
matic machine and two or more can be cared for by one operator. 


Milling Cutters.—National Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Booklet. Lists the company’s line of high-speed steel 
and carbon steel milling cutters of all kinds, with prices, and 
offers suggestions for the care and use of cutters. 

Presses, Dies, Tools and Special Machinery.— Adri- 
ance Machine Works, 254 Yan Brunt street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalogue, 5% x 7% in., 62 pages, cloth binding. Shows the 
company's line of special equipment for working sheet metal, 
wire and paper. Included are inclinable open back power 
presses, power punching presses, wiring presses, combined horn- 
ing and wiring presses, arch power presses, embessing presses, 
reducing presses, an inverted blanking press particularly adapted 
for blanking thin metal, such as ordinary gauges of thin plate 
sheet brass, &c., donble-crank presses, double seaming machines, 
automatic screw rolling machines, squaring shears, gang slitting 
machines, foot presses, &c. 

Conveying, Transmission and Screening Machin- 
ery.—Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill. Cata- 
logue, 64 x 9% in., 672 pages, bound in cloth. Belt conveyors 
of numerous designs and belt conveyor fittings are illustrated, 
together with views of important installations for conveying 
material of various kinds. Chain elevators are shown in numer- 
ous types, and chain conveyors, pan conveyors, especially adapt- 
able for handling crushed stone, together with some special ash 
handling and coal bandling equipment. Numerous types of ore 
bin hoppers and gates, elevators, buckets and fittings, screens 
for mining purposes, separators, mining hoists, mining cars, 
transmission rope, &c., are shown, together with a full line of 
gears and general repair fittings. Useful tables are included. 


Feed Water Regulators.—The S-C Regulator Company, 
Fostoria, Ohio. Booklet. Describes the S-C water level regu- 
lator and explains its operation. An installation in the power 
plant of the Continental Sugar Company at Fremont, Ohio, is 
illustrated, and an inserted data sheet compares the readings 
on a water column of a boiler with and without the regulator, 

Recording Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. — The 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. Bulletin No. 102 and 
folder. The bulletin shows specimen sections of the charts 
made for use on recording pressure vacuum gauges, and the 
folder shows a combination indicating and recording unit of the 
Wm. H. Bristol electric pyrometers. 

Grinders.—Robinson Tool Works, Waterbury, Conn. Shows 
a grinder which is equally adaptable for surface grinding, mill- 
ing machine cutter grirding, twist tool grinding and general 
tool grinding. 
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O NE of the constant problems before every merchant 

is to wake sure that he is filling his place in the 
commercial field and supplying with proper enterprise 
the goods in his branch of trade which are called for or 


should be called for by the community. To do this com- 


pletely and successfully requires not a little care and 
thought and a well balanced management of the business. 
Nor is this accomplished as frequently as might seem on 


first flush to be the case. There are comparatively few 


stores whose business is symmetrically developed. Stores 
are usually strong in one or more classes of trade and 


notably weak in other directions. There may, for ex- 


ample, be a large and profitable business in Heavy Hard- 
ware or Factory Supplies, with only a limited trade in 
the finer Hardware and House Furnishing Products. 


The Tool trade may be well developed and the establish- 


ment be the resort of mechanics who are attracted by 
the assortment of goods, new and old, which are offered 
for their inspection, and the intelligence with which they 


are selected and displayed. Or it may be that the store 
in a quiet and almost negative way simply contains the 
ordinary supply of regular Hardware goods without em- 
phasizing any branch-—perhaps because there is no great 
effort made to push any department of the business— 
with the result that the store enjoys a trade which is 
only a fraction of what it might be with more energetic 
effort. Even in such cases it is probable there is uneven 
development and that one or more branches of trade 
are much better represented than others and are culti- 
vated with more success. It is well worth the merchant’s 
while to look at his own establishment in the light of 
this principle and discover where he is strong and where 


he is weak. 


Among the departments of business to which mer- 
chants who are within reach of an agricultural com- 
munity should give most careful attention is the farmers’ 
trade. One of the questions brought up in connection 
with THe Iron AGE QUESTION Box is how to cultivate 
trade relations with the agricultural classes. The corre- 
spondent who asks the question is a notably successful 
merchant whose patrons are chiefly residents of the city 
in which his business is carried on. His case is an illus- 
tration of the tendency referred to in the last paragraph. 
He enjoys a large and profitable trade with the towns- 
folk, but has not succeeded in doing much with the 
farmers. The country is full of similar instances. The 
farmers’ trade is, however, peculiarly desirable. and 
those who have not secured a good share of it should 
endeavor to find out the reason, and remedy the trouble, 


whether it lies in their inadequate stocks or is chargeable 


to defective business organization and methods. 
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Condition of Trade. 


The great event this week is the announcement of # 
revised schedule of prices on Wire Nails and Wire. As 
narrated in detail in the following columns a substan- 
tial reduction in the regular schedule has been made, 
ranging from $7 a ton on Wire Nails to $10 a ton on 
Barbed Wire. These important products are thus brought 
into harmony with the lower prices which have been de- 
veloped in the iron market, and a line which has been 
under suspicion for some time has been conformed to 


the present order of things. The immediate result is the 


placing of many orders, as the trade are disposed to re- 
gard the reduction as a reasonable one which puts Wire 
Nails and Wire on a stable basis and permits them to 
be dealt in without the apprehension of a radical de- 
cline, which has kept back business in this line for the 


past few months. The effect on the market at large will 


undoubtedly be good. An important step has been taken 


toward putting the market as a whole on a safe level 
and thus justifying the enterprising and earnest prosecu- 
tion of business without fear of serious shrinkage in the 


value of stocks om hand. The action taken will thus 


contribute to the development of the more confident spirit 
to which we referred in our last issue, and which con- 
tinues to characterize the trade, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse influence of cold and stormy weather, with some in- 
jury to crops and interference with regular agricultural 


operations. Other indications of various kinds point to- 


ward a better condition of things throughout the coun- 
try and the gradual development of a larger volume of 


business. 
Chicago. 


Storms of wide extent and great severity, accom- 
panied in some portions of the country by deep snows 
and in others by cold, chilling rains, have been distinctly 
unfavorable to the free development of trade during the 
past week or 10 days. The retarding effects have been 
directly felt in some lines, notably Wire Cloth, Wire 
Netting and other goods of like seasonable character. 
The second orders, which, under the stimulus of earlier 
favorable weather, began to come in at a good rate and 
on account of the conservative amount of early buying 
were expected to be rather more liberal than is normally 
the case, have dropped off considerably in the past week. 
Some of the business thus developed will, of course, be 
only temporarily withheld, but there is always a portion 
of it that, passing the critical. moment, is indefinitely 
postponed. Notwithstanding the drawbacks thus en- 
countered, there is on the whole a fair demand, which 
continues to increase slowly, but surely, in a manner that 
augurs well for permanency. While the sales totals for 
the month are at this writing not fully cast up, it is 
generally estimated they will show a distinct margin of 
gain over those of March. Of importance as indicating 
a halt in the downward trend of prices in the heavier 
lines of Iron and Steel is the determined stand taken by 
leading producers against any further concessions. This 
should in time be reflected in a firmer feeling in many 
articles of Hardware, whose values are based upon 
steel prices. That a fair volume of business in Wire 
and Wire Nails is moving is due solely to the consumptive 
demand, since distributers, both wholesale ard retail, have 
been buying as little as possible on account of the im- 
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pending drop in prices. Continued expansion of 
building operations is reflected in a more active de- 
mand for Builders’ Hardware, and while the prices rul- 
ing are not especially attractive, the fuller engagement 
of plant capacities is proving a strong factor in more 
economical production. All things considered, the situa- 
tion as respects the Hardware trade is by no means 
lacking in features of encouragement. 


Cleveland. 


W. BincHam ComMpPpany.—The movement of certain 
kinds of goods in the Hardware line is many times a 
barometer of what the trade is and what it is probably 
going to be in the near future. From the number of 
dozen Shovels sold out of this market the first quarter 
of this year, January to April 1, as against the same 
quarter of last year, it would indicate that dirt is go- 
ing to fly, for our records show that we have sold and 
shipped hundreds of dozens more Shovels this year than 
last year. 

Trade in the general line is very fair and spring 
goods are going forward in good volume. Our sales for 
the month of March this year are far in excess of any 
March in the last six years, indicating that jobbers who 
have carried stocks and given good service are being 
favored with a large trade from the farming or agricul- 
tural district. 


Trade in mining, milling and manufacturers’, also 
railroad, supplies is not up to the standard yet. All 
business men have been under a severe strain in the last 
year, but we think the corner is being turned and the 
tide is now tending toward prosperity. This optimism 
is based upon the reports that we receive of conditions 
from all sections of the country. The country is bound 
to go ahead; it cannot stand still, and propulsion is 
coming. 


It is unfortunate when the country is on the upward 
grade of prosperity that a damper should be put on by 
the tariff talk. We all hope that soon it will be a thing 
of the past and all can settle down to business at the 
same old stand with a larger volume than ever. We 
trust and believe that our national legislature will round 
up a safe and sane bill that will protect us against 
articles made in Germany, England and France and 
other countries. It is wholly to our interest to have 
American goods well protected and American labor well 
employed and well paid, and hope that conservative ideas 
and talk will prevail, so that we can get back to our 
former idea as soon as possible, namely, “Let well 
enough alone.” 


When we stop and think of territory that Uncle Sam 
has purchased and what he has made of it our thoughts 
go to Alaska. When William H. Seward, in behalf of 
the United States, negotiated for the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia for $7,200,000, many thought it was one 
way of showing friendliness to the Russian Government, 
but statistics show that the total gold receipts at Seattle 
from Alaska for the calendar year 1908 amounted to over 
$15,000,000, or more than double the amount paid for 
the entire territory. In the last 10 years over $76,000,000 
of gold from Alaska has been assayed at Seattle. Right 
smart purchase, we think. 


Philadelphia. 


SuppLtre Harpware Company.—General business con- 
tinues to improve, less rapidly, it must be confessed, 
than the most sanguine expectations earlier in the year, 
but the gain is substantial enough to indicate that things 
are on the up grade again despite the unseasonable 
weather and the continued uncertainty at Washington 
over tariff matters. 


The disposition to close large contracts for structural 
steel in this city and elsewhere is a clear indication that 
large buyers have decided that the chance to purchase at 
lower rates has passed, and this will encourage the rank 
and file, who have been waiting to see what the big fel- 
lows were going to do before they gave orders for their 
requirements. 


There has been a decided boom in the building of 


residences, both in the city proper and in the surrounding 
suburbs. Several large building operations calling for 
heavy tonnage and structural steel are just about start- 
ing or well under way. The last section of the new 
Wanamaker store (which, by the way, will contain 10 
acres more floor space than any other department store 
in the world) is up to the sixth floor, and justifies the 
prediction that the lower floors will be ready for the 
holiday trade this year. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany has let the contract for its new building, which 
will be the largest and finest publishing house in the 
world. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel is increasing its 
accommodation by more than 350 rooms, and work on 
this addition has just about begun. 


Baltimore. 


CarRLtiIn & Futtron.—From general reports trade is 
spasmodic. one day being stimulated by gocd weather 
and the suggestions of the approach of the good old sum- 
mer time, while the next day it drags when a frost seems 
imminent, and also on account, it is claimed, of the un- 
certainties of the tariff, and what might be the future of 
the market. 

The new prices just announced by what is termed the 
leading interest in the Wire market will clear away any 
uncertainty as to the Wire Nail situation, and we think 
the trade now can look forward only to advances after 
the radical reduction just made. 

In regard to the tariff there are predictions made 
that as soon as a bill of some kind is passed trade will 
at once revive, but possibly that is putting too heavy a 
responsibility upon such legislation. From a study of 
the proposed changes the effect upon the Hardware mar- 
ket will be very trifling, as far as new prices are con- 
cerned, but to anticipate a boom to follow the passage of 
a bill is hardly wise. The improvement in trade is going 
to be gradual and cannot be forced. 

Railroad earnings and bank clearings have both in- 
creased, and are indicative of greater business activity, 
but at the same time net earnings can be the result of 
economies in maintenance, and bank clearings may be 
the result of an active speculation in stocks. Until after 
July 1 we look for a good healthy business based upon 
legitimate demand and supply and devoid of speculation. 


St. Louis. 


NoRVELL-SHAPLEIGH HarpDWARE CoMPANy.—The Gov- 
ernment must have revenue. The manufacturing of 
this country must be developed. High priced labor in 
this country must be protected from low priced labor 
abroad. All these things are agreed upon. The whole 
point is not to allow the pendulum to swing too far one 
way or the other. There are other interests in this 
country to consider besides those of the manufacturers. 

On many goods, especially in the Hardware line, the 
tariff was placed so high it meant absolute prohibition. 
The goods stopped coming from Europe. As there were 
no importations naturally it followed there was no rev- 
enue. So the Government lost out. The entire trade of the 
country on these lines was turned over to the American 
manufacturers. Many of these manufacturers formed 
trusts and selling combinations to protect themselves from 
each other. Therefore, there has been no foreign com- 
petition and there has been no domestic competition. 
The jobber, the retailer and the consumer have been 
at the mercy of the manufacturer. 

So we have had the spectacle of a number of manu- 
facturers protected by the tariff, protected by patents 
on goods and machinery, protected by the copyright laws, 
and then still further protected by selling agreements. 
The result has been just what might be expected under 
such conditions. 

Then a number of these manufacturers, having their 
own nests so nicely feathered, have absolutely forgotten 
that the jobber should have a percentage of profit on 
their goods that slightly more than covered the cost of 
distributing them. In almost every case where manu- 
facturers have been able to bring about this condition 
they have cut down the profits of jobbers on their goods. 
This is not only true of Hardware, but of other lines. 
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These same manufacturers have then sold their goods 
to catalogue houses and permitted them to demoralize 
the retail profit, so the retailers by reason of this com- 
petition were cut out of their profits. 

Therefore, we find by this condition that the Govern- 
ment loses revenue, the jobber is compelled to sell the 
goods at about the cost of distribution, the retail mer- 
chant is cut out of his profits by the competition of cat- 
alogue houses, while the manufacturers have derived 
enormous profits. 

We believe in protecting our manufacturers; we be- 
lieve, of course, the Government must have revenue, but 
we believe the pendulum has swung entirely too far on 
the side of many of our great manufacturers. Take, for 
instance, a specific case: 

There has been a tariff of about 55 per cent. on 
Razors. It is now proposed to advance this tariff to 
100 per cent. Razor manufacturing in this country is a 
very small industry. Razors are made by skilled me- 
chanics. These skilled mechanics in Europe receive good 
wages. Living in Europe is cheap. We are informed 
it is impossible to persuade these European Razor grind- 
ers to come over to this country. Now it is proposed to 
turn the enormous Razor business of this country over 
to a few American manufacturers. It would be impos- 
sible for them to handle the business. The price of 
Razors is already high enough, but this change would 
mean the price would be doubled to consumers. 

Not satisfied with this the Cutlery manufacturers of 
this country are trying to have a law passed that all 
Cutlery manufactured in a foreign country should not 
only bear the name of that country, but the name of the 
manufacturer should also be stamped on the goods. This 
means the source of supply of every dealer in Cutlery in 
this country would be exposed. This requirement is not 
made of American manufacturers. Why should it be 
made of foreign manufacturers, or on any other class of 
foreign importation? 

All importers in this country are well aware of the 
troubles they have had to suffer at the hands of the 
customs officials in certain Eastern ports. Even in those 
cases where the tariff allowed goods to be imported Amer- 
ican jobbers have been put to so Much trouble by the 
customs officials that they have almost given up in de- 
spair. 

It may not be generally known that the tariff is not 
assessed on the invoice price you pay for goods in 
Europe. The law is that it is the “market” price. 
Therefore, if you make a very desirable purchase in Bu- 
rope—lower than the market—the customs officials decide 
what the market price is and you are compelled to pay 
duty, not on the price you paid, but on the price that 
the customs officials decide is the market abroad. For 
instance, if you should buy Lead Pencils at a very low 
price abroad the customs officials would decide you had 
bought them too cheap—iue price should be higher—and, 
therefore, they assess the duty on the higher price. 

We understand the Senate committee in deciding these 
perplexing questions is taking into consideration whether 
the American manufacturers interested have made com- 
binations and selling agreements to “ hold up” the trade 
in this country. We understand there have been some 
interesting developments along this line. 

We sincerely trust that no such advance in the tariff 
will be made, and that no such burden as the ridiculous 
and irritating ruling in regard to stamping the name of 
the foreign manufacturer on all Cutlery will be imposed 
upon the distributing interests of this country. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. Company.—The weather 
this spring is very nearly normal in temperature and 
rainfall. This is eminently satisfactory in that it has 
held back the fruit and early garden vegetation, while 
the ample precipitation is filling springs and cisterns 
against possible summer drouth. 


At last the business people seem to be somewhat 


‘worried over the tariff. It looked a little while ago as 


though they simply declined to be stirred up out of in- 
difference, but when we see long speeches day by day 
made apparently on unimportant points, it reminds us 
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that people not only have Axes to grind, but that they 
are making a great many revolutions of the wheel to the 
minute, and that they are buying neither Axes or Grind- 
stones from the Hardware trade. 

Banks claim to have fair use for their funds and are 
doing well with average business requirements. Never 
before did planting go forward with more assurance. 
There is a large acreage of cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat 
and oats, while inducements to make hens lay more 
eggs and cows give more milk are the most diligently 
read advertisements in the rural journals. The popula- 
tion seems to have outgrown agricultural development. 

Such high prices still prevail that the poor man won- 
ders where he comes in. Seven dollar flour is a tough 
proposition, whether made up by the young bride or the 
well seasoned housekeeper. Town life has been made 
too attractive, with its nickelodeons and moving picture 
shows. We shall have to contrive some way to make 
the town duller or we shall have all the people off the 
farms. 


Boston. 


Biettow & Dowsr Company.—Throughout New Eng- 
land there is more animation in general business than 
at any time since the coming of the new year. Until 
March trade was erratic, short seasons of depression 
following a very satisfactory business. In March the 
improvement was continuous through the month and the 
volume of sales will compare favorably with any month 
in the past three years. 

A slight decline in some staple lines has increased 
the orders. Some of the trade were holding back, but 
now seem satisfied to buy. 

Cold and unsettled weather held trade back, but the 
warm days started every one with a rush. Tariff talk 
has ceased to stop buying, for the season is so far ad- 
vanced that the merchants must have goods to supply 
the demand. 

The cotton industry is prospering and new mills are 
now building in New England that are to cost $20,000,000. 
Large interests are placing orders far in advance in the 
belief that the present is an opportune time to buy. 

The outlook is encouraging and brighter than it has 
been for many a day. Stocks in the hands of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers are light. A sudden buying 
movement will create a shortage in many lines. To-day 
all the mills are flooded with orders for Wire Fencing, 
making it difficult to secure prompt shipment. 

Omaha. 


Lee-Giass-ANDREESEN HAarpWARE CompaNny.—There is 
nothing specially new to report in regard to trade con- 
ditions in the Missouri Valley and adjacent territory. 
Business continues in remarkably good shape, in spite 
of the very rough, cold and unseasonable weather which 
has prevailed for the past two months. To-day the 
thermometer registers several degrees below the freezing 
mark, accompanied by a cold, blustering wind from the 
Arctic regions. This is merely a sample of what it has 
been for several months and consequently the growth of 
everything is very much retarded. The change to spring 
conditions will come soon and suddenly and the general 
transformation will be equally surprising. The volume 
of business will also receive a generous impulse by the 
advent of balmy spring climatic conditions. 

The prospects for next season’s crops will be the 
main topic of interest affecting this section. It is too 
early yet to form any opinions on this important sub- 
ject, but up to date no complaints are heard from the 
rural districts. 

We are pleased to note a decided improvement in the 
activity of business in the iron regions of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which has been delayed longer than was 
anticipated. We believe that with tariff legislation set- 
tled general business will show vastly increased improve- 
ment. The West is all right, and always has been for 
that matter, and we are doing all we can to bring the 
East up to the same level. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—May day is here, but 
the weather conditions do not correspond with the cal- 
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endar. April was not a month of unusual storms, nor, on 
the other hand, were there many days that were warm 
and springlike. In southern Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and northern Iowa there was too much moisture for the 
farmers to do their seeding, while in northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota the weather was too cold, as well 
as moist, for much seeding to be done. 

In the last few days there has been a fall of rain 
and snow over the country generally and seeding is 
stopped for the time. Probably about 25 per cent. of 
the seeding in northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
has been done, with a still larger share in central Min- 
nesota and the southern part of North Dakota. In south- 
ern Minnesota and northern Iowa seeding is very back- 
ward, but with favorable weather it can soon be put 
into good shape. Seeding will probably soon be resumed 
and it may be pushed along rapidly. It is a standing 
maxim among our farmers that small grain must be in 
the ground by not later than May 20, so there are now 
only about three weeks left for it. It is probable that 
the work will be well along by that date. 

This year it has been hoped the crops might go in 
under favorable conditions. Fall plowing was done to a 
larger extent than usual, giving a better seed bed for 
the grain and also the advantage of earlier seeding. The 
assurance of good prices for the next crop has also led 
farmers to prepare for a larger acreage. Altogether it 
has been hoped the Northwest would start out with fine 
prospects for the 1909 crop. There is still time for this, 
but there is not much time to lose. 

All eyes are now turned toward Washington and the 
doings of Congress on the tariff. The discussion has 
now reached the acute stage in the Senate and this con- 
dition will doubtless continue till the end is reached. 
The people have relied on the assurance before the Pres- 
idential election that the tariff would really be revised 
downward, and if this is not done there will be a day 
of reckoning ahead. There must be a substantial reduc- 
tion along the line or there will be disappointment now 
for the people and for the politicians later. 

In the future also, there must be a reduction of the 
expenditures of the Government. It is now spending a 
great deal too much. It not only generally pays too 
much for what it gets, but it gets too much. It is high 
time to call a halt and go slower. The public expendi- 
tures are enormous and the high tariff rates have helped 
largely toward these extravagant outlays. The popular 
demand is coming to be for less extravagance in outlay 
and lighter- burdens in the tariff. The wise politician 
has his ear at the ground in these days, and we believe 
the foregoing is what he is hearing. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Duptey HarpwarRE Company.—The heavy 
spring business in Hardware is now behind us. The vol- 
ume of business has not been quite up to our expecta- 
tion. Spring trade was better than it was in 1908, and 
another encouraging feature is the fact that April com- 
pares more favorably with 1908 than any other month. 
‘There seems to be in the last two weeks a feeling of 
more confidence, and we think the reported improvement 
in the Steel market at Pittsburgh will strengthen this 
confidence in the future, and we now expect a steady 
improvement, although, of course, we do not look for a 
heavy trade during the summer months, as this would 
be unusual. 

The wheat crop in this section is in a most excellent 
condition. The hay crop promises well. A very impor- 
tant crop with Tennessee farmers is the berry and early 
vegetable crop. While they are not early this season 
they are looking well and the favorable season will soon 
be coming on the market. The farmers of the South are 
making herculean efforts to produce a good crop in 1909, 
and when the season has sufficiently advanced to issue 
a good crop we confidently believe that there will be a 
very decided improvement in business. Collections are 
about as usual at this season of the year. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Fatmine-McCaLMAn Company.—General conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest continue to be excellent, with an 
improving outlook for the future. Reports from all over 
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the Northwest lead us to believe that crops will be more 
than excellent this year,.with the prospect that our great 
staples will command a high price. 

New settlers are coming into this territory in even 
greater numbers than they have before, and we believe 
that as a result of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
at Seattle there will be even a greater inflow later in 
the year than at present. These settlers are almost uni- 
versally people who have made money in their old homes, 
but wish to come out here where they can not only 
make money but enjoy the wonderful climate of the 
Pacific Coast. As our settlers are of this class, it would 
seem to promise a great increase in business in the 
future in all lines. 

Another factor in trade conditions which promises 
well for the immediate future is the increased activity 
in railroad building, especially in the State of Oregon. 
Two large projects are actually in the course of con- 
struction in the immediate neighborhood of Portland, not 
to speak of improvements and extensions that are being 
made by all lines in this vicinity. 

In the neighborhood of Seattle and Tacoma the won- 
derful activity in railroad building which has existed for 
the past year will continue undiminished for the remain- 
der of the present year. 

Taking it all together, we can say that business is 
good to-day and promises to be better to-morrow. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The uncertain and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things in the Wire and Wire Nail market has been 
terminated by decisive action on the part of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company. The gradual sliding down 
of prices, which has characterized the market for the 
past few weeks, reflected a condition which the leading 
interest, as well as other manufacturers and the trade at 
large, regarded unfavorably. It contrasted unpleasantly 
with the comparative uniformity in prices which has for 
some time prevailed and caused the transaction of busi- 
ness by both manufacturers and merchants to be at- 
tended with a good deal of uncertainty and annoyance. 
It has been recognized since the break in steel prices that 
a readjustment of Wire prices was inevitable, and that 
lower quotations would develop in the regular course of 
trade, or by formal announcement. It was, however, 
deemed advisable to defer the reduction until the spring 
trade was practically over, as this would enable mer- 
chants to dispose of a great part of stocks on hand, and 
at the same time yield to the manufacturers a better 
margin of profit on current business. The increasing 
irregularities of the market, especially during the past 
two or three weeks, and the prospect that this downward 
tendency would be continued have brought about an open 
reduction, and the announcement of a new schedule of 
prices for Wire Nails, Plain Wire, Barbed Wire and 
Fence Staples. These new prices represent a reduction of 
$7 a ton on Wire Nails, $8 a ton on Plain Wire and $10 
a ton on Barb Wire from the former schedule of prices, 
which had, however, become only nominal, as concessions 
of about $2 a ton were frequently made. It will thus be 
seen that radical action has been taken, putting the price 
on a basis beyond which the manufacturers expect that 
it will not settle, and from which it is hoped that ad- 
vances may take place when the condition of the market 
and the character of the demand justify a moderate up- 
ward movement. The leading interest is refusing to ac- 
cept contracts for future delivery, and all orders are 
taken subject to shipment at its convenience. The former 
differentials between the jobbers and retailers and be- 
tween carload and less than carload lots are continued. 
There is little doubt that merchants who have been hold- 
ing aloof from the market and trying to work their stocks 
down to the lowest possible point will feel justified in 
buying in quantities to cover their requirements. It is 
anticipated that the other manufacturers of Wire Nails 
and ‘Wire will adopt the prices thus announced. The new 
schedule of prices is as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, €0 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, but are sometimes shaded as 
stated above: 
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New York.—The market has not had time to settle 
and on such necessary business as has been done this 
week the buyers of small lots have doubtless relied upon 
the protection of those from whom they purchase. Some 
efforts have already been made in this city to place open 
contracts, but without success. The indications are, how- 
ever, that a buying movement of some proportions will 
immediately ensue. A quotation of $1.90 to $1.95 per 
keg may be mentioned as representing the store price in 
a general way. 

Chicago.—The expected revision of prices has been 
realized by the official announcement made by the leading 
makers of a cut of 35 cents per keg, effective May 1, re- 
ducing the price from a basis of $1.95 to $1.€0 per keg, 
Pittsburgh. The unsettled condition of the market, 
which of late has been characterized by extreme irregu- 
larity, made it certain that such action was impending, 
but the extent of the decline is rather greater than was 
generally looked for. It was evidently the purpose of 
manufacturers to go to the bottom at one stroke rather 
than to prolong the period of uncertainty by hesitating 
downward steps. Timed at a moment when the general 
sentiment is seemingly veering from a downward to an 
upward course, the fixing of prices at the low level 
named is expected to have a pronounced effect in stimu- 
lating trade. Even under the adverse conditions hereto- 
fore existing, the amount of business coming to the mills 
has been of considerable volume, and if this is largely 
augmented by the low prices now offered, it will not take 
long to bring mill operations up to full capacity. We 
quote revised prices as follows: $1.78, Chicago, in car lots 
to jobbers, and $1.83 in car lots to retailers, with av 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—Effective May 1, the American Steel and 
Wire Company and the Pittsburgh Steel Company, the 
two leading makers of Wire Nails, announced a reduction 
in prices of Wire Nails to $1.60, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
This is a reduction of 35c. a keg from the official price of 
$1.95, which has not been held for several months past, 
Nails having sold at low as $1.85, and in a few cases at 
$1.40 per keg, a short time before the official reduction 
was made. This action on the part of the Wire Nail 
makers has been anticipated by the trade for some time, 
and would probably have been made long ago but for the 
desire of the mills to allow any stocks held by jobbers 
to be reduced as much as possible before the reduction. 
We are advised that no contracts for extended delivery 
will be accepted at the new price, but that specifications 
must accompany each order for early shipment. This is 
taken to indicate that the mills do not expect the low 
price of $1.60 on Wire Nails to be in effect a great while, 
and therefore do not desire to have long time contracts on 
their books when an advance is found possible. It is 
stated that since the reduction was made, orders for early 
shipments have been received by the mills quite freely, 
and the present movemnt in Wire Nails from mills to 
jobbers and consumers is heavy. We quote Wire Nails 
at $1.60 in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market has been virtually 
stagnant this week, developments in Wire Nails com- 
manding all the attention of the trade. While it cannot 
be foretold what the effect on Cut Nail prices will be, it 
is generally argued that there is not room for such a re- 
duction as has occurred in Wire. Indeed, many declare 
that Cut Nails are not likely to be obtainable much below 
the figures at which they have recently been selling. 
At the present writing there has been no formal change 
in quotations and the trade is awaiting developments. 


New York.—There has been no change in the store 
price on Cut Nails, the decline in Wire Nails having 
brought both varieties down to about an even basis. 
While a moderate reduction would not be unexpected, 
it is thought that this would cause the market to assume 
a rather more active appearance. 

Chicago.—There is a slightly better demand for Cut 
Nails, but the improvement is, on the whole, not wide 


but a new basis for open quotations will doubtless be 
established. Normally there is a spread of 10 cents a 
keg between Steel and Iron Cut Nails, but this has wid- 
ened under the sagging of Steel Cut Nail prices to as 
much as 20 cents. We quote as the prices current on 
actual transactions as follows: In car lots to jobbers, 
Iron Cut Nails, $2; Steel Cut Nails, $1.0. 

Pittsburgh.—In sympathy with the recent reduction 
of 35 cents per keg over the former official price in Wire 
Nails, it is not improbable that the Cut Nail manufactur- 
ers will also make a reduction. At this writing we have 
not been advised of any official change in prices, which 
remain on the basis of $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh; but this price has been shaded for some time 
to the extent of 10 to 15 cents per keg. Demand for Cut 
Nails is referred to by the mills .as being confined to 
small lots to cover actual needs. 

Barb Wire.—The reduction in Wire products, to 
which extended reference is made under the heading of 
Wire Nails, is especially drastic in Barb Wire, which has 
been made $10 per ton lower than the former price, 
which, however, was at least $2 or $3 above the level at 
which business was being done. Barb Wire is thus 
placed on the same basis as Wire Nails, instead of 15 
cents per 100 lb. higher, as heretofore. Stock orders are 
now being received at the mills in large volume. The 
new quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Painted. Gal. 


Fes ea NORE 5 SS dacs 80cn 6 Sor ee (ons ee $1.90 
RG OEE BOE ae iss 84 neha wags 1.65 1.95 
Beterere, Meee tM CRFICGIE . 6 6 occ ceceescoces 1.75 2.05 


Chicago.—The new prices announced by the leading 
producers effective May 1 fix a basis of $10 a ton below 
the old schedule, which it replaces. This is the most 
drastic cut made in any of the commodities effected by 
the present revision, and was undoubtedly intended to put 
it at a level from which there would be no tendency to 
sag. If it meets with the response that the consumptive 
demand for Fencing seems to warrant, a large increase in 
new business should result. Revising prices, we quote as 
follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $1.78; Gal- 
vanized, $2.08; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $1.83; Gal- 
vanized, $2.13; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$1.93; Galvanized, $2.23; Staples, bright, in car lots, 
$1.78, Galvanized, $2.08; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—-Eftective May 1, the leading makers, in- 
cluding the American Sfeel & Wire Company and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, announced a _ reduction in 
prices on Barb Wire to the hasis of $1.90, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, which is a cut of $10 per ton over the former 
official price, which was $2.40, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. How- 
ever, the price of $2.40 had not been strictly observed for 
some time, Barb Wire having sold at $2.30 and in some 
cases at $2.25. As with Wire Nails, this cut in Barb 
Wire had been looked for by the trade for some time, 
but was heavier than generally expected. The makers 
state they will not accept contracts for long time de- 
livery at the new prices, but that orders must be ac- 
companied with specifications and will only be accepted 
for reiatively prompt shipments. The mills have been in 
receipt of a heavy volume of orders since the reduction 
was made, indicating that stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and consumers were at a very low level. We quote Gal- 
vanized Barb Wire at $1.90 and Painted at $1.60, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger. lots, for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Plain Wire.—In common with other Wire products, 
Plain Wire was officially reduced this week, the decline 
on this commodity being $8 per ton from the former nom- 
inal prices and $6 or $7 from the figures at which busi- 
ness was being done. Plain Wire is thus brought to a 
basis 20 cents per 100 lb. lower than Wire Nails, as com- 
pared with a previous differential of 15 cents. The base 
price, which has formerly covered Nos. 6 to 9, now ap- 
plies to Nos. 0 to 9, the regular schedule being as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. subject to the usual terms: 
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Chicago.—In the revision of prices officially announced 
by the leading manufacturers as effective May 1, Plain 
Wire was reduced $8 a ton. A substantial reduction has 
for some time been foreshadowed by the more or less open 
under cutting of prices that has characterized the trans- 
actions of all interests. Just how deep a cut would be 
made when the revision was finally decided upon was a 
subject of conjecture, but it is doubtful if the general 
run of predictions placed the figure as low as the price 
announced. We quote revised prices as follows: Car lots 
to jobbers, $1.58, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Effective from Saturday, May 1, prices 
of Plain Wire were reduced by the leading makers to 
the basis of $1.40, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, which represents a 
cut of $8 a ton over the former official price of $1.80, but 
which has not been strictly maintained for some time, 
Plain Wire having sold in the last several months at 
$1.75 and lower. The heavy reduction in price, which 
was larger than expected by the trade, has stimulated de- 
mand to a very great extent, and orders are coming into 
the mills quite freely. As in the case of other Wire prod- 
ucts, no contracts will be entered by the mills for future 
delivery at the new prices, but orders must be accom- 
panied by specifications and for prompt shipments. 

Bright Chain.—The Standard Chain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under date of April 27, has issued revised 
list prices on Traces, Cow Ties, &c., which represent a 
revision by the manufacturers of this class of goods 
which has been under consideration for some time. In 
these new lists inequalities in the old list prices are cor- 
rected. The new list prices are in general higher than 
the former lists, but it is understood that discounts are 
correspondingly revised. 


Galvanized Ware.—Greater irregularity has devel- 
oped in Galvanized Ware. For some time established 
prices have been cut by some manufacturers, although 
fairly well maintained by others, who were acting in 
harmony. It is now understood that the latter will pur- 
sue a policy of meeting competition. 


Wire Cloth.—The Michigan Wire Cloth Company, De- 
troit, Mich., which has been marketing its product 
through the American Sales Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces that it has terminated its arrangement with the 
latter organization and is operating independently in the 
sale of Screen Wire Cloth, as well as Wire Cloth gener- 
ally. 

Shotguns.—Leading manufacturers of Firearms have 
made a reduction of 50 cents each in the price of Single 
Barrel Shotguns. The new price to average trade may be 
represented by a quotation of from $3.75 to $4. per gun. 


Taylor Screw Clamps.—Owing to improved methods 
of manufacturing the James L. Taylor Mfg. Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J., is now in position to offer the Taylor 
Screw Clamps at somewhat lower prices, this being done 
without any sacrifice of quality, which will be main- 
tained as heretofore. The company also states that dur- 
ing the past few years its business has greatly increased, 
and extending credits to many customers all over the 
country bas added materially to the office expense. De- 
siring to eliminate this as far as possible and giving cus- 
tomers the benefit of the difference in costs resulting 
therefrom, the company has decided to offer an extra 10 
per cent. for cash with order. 

Paris Green.—Leading manufacturers of Paris Green 
have adopted their prices for the coming season, which 
represent a decline of 4 cents per pound from last year’s 
figures. The new schedule for Arsenic Kegs is as follows, 
f.o.b. New York; terms, 30 days, or 1 per cent. 10 days; 
if f.o.b. Chicago, add % cent per pound: 


Per pound. 
eg ee ee ee ere a7. 2. 
5000 or over but less than 10,000................020eee 17%. 
1000 or over but less than 5000.................ccccee 18l4c. 
at ben Bb 2. 2 A ee ren 19%. 
eS SS eer ee ee ere res 20%4c. 


The extras are as follows: Kegs of 100 to 175 lb., %4 
cent per pound extra; Kits, 14-28-56 Ib.. 114 cents extra; 
Boxes, 2 to 5 lb., paper, 2 cents extra; Boxes 1 Ib. paper, 


Rope.—Hopes for early improvement in the Cordage 
market have not yet been realized, although buying 
seems to be going on in fair volume, especially as regards 
the large trade. The opinion is generally expressed that 
the market can only move one way, and that a further 
improvement in demand will probably lead to a moderate 
advance in prices, which, however, are held down by ag- 
gressive competition. Pure Manila Rope of the highest 
grade may be quoted at 814 to 8% cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quantity and class of trade, but “ Pure Ma- 
nila” of somewhat lower grade can be bought for from 
1% to % cent less. The market on good Sisal Rope may be 
represented by a quotation of 7 to 7% cents per pound. 


Sash Cord.—Some buyers were lead to expect an ad- 
vance in Sash Cord following the recent conference of 
leading manufacturers. This did not materialize; but, 
in a general way, it may be stated that the market is firm 
and demand is better than for some time. This, how- 
ever, may be partially explained by the progress of the 
season. A quotation of 21 to 22 cents per pound for Nos. 
8 to 12 may be named to represent the market to average 
trade. 

Window Glass.—Locally the situation as regards de- 
mand and prices continues as for some time. In some 
other parts of the country, notably the West and South 
and in the Northwest, a little improvement in the de- 
mand is reported. A few factories have closed down, 
but it is understood that some machine plants are con- 
sidering the advisability of working during the summer, 
which action would doubtless be followed by hand op- 
erated interests. The situation concerning the formation 
of the Imperial Window Glass Company is no clearer 
than it has been for two or three weeks. By some its 
organization is regarded as a necessity and thus certain 
to come around, while others are not at all hopeful of its 
consummation. It is said that out of 64 factories ap- 
proached by the promoters only 29, with a total capacity 
of 1164 pots, have acquiesced in the proposition, 35 plants, 
with a total capacity of 1144 pots, being unconvinced or 
opposed. Machine interests continue to quote 90 and 40 
per cent. discount on single and 90, 40 and 10 per cent. 
discount on double strength. Eastern jobbers are holding 
Glass at 90 and 35 per cent. discount on single and 90 
and 40 per cent. on double strength. 


Linseed Oil.—The market has a strong tone, and the 
competition from second hands is not so keen as hereto- 
fore. An advance in price has been looked for, but has 
not yet materialized. Seed is higher and scarcer, and 
stocks of Oil, notwithstanding the moderate demand 
which has prevailed, have not, it is thought, accumulated 
to any marked extent. Regular quotations in 5-bbl. lots 
are as follows: State and Western Raw, 55 cents per 
gallon; City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 
cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The demand during the past 
week has been of rather small proportions, with little 
fluctuation in quotations. The New York market is rep- 
resented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 39 to 
39% cents; Machine Made Barrels, 89% to 40 cents per 
gallon. 

+e 

Revusen B. Esten has resigned his position in the 
New York branch of E. C. Atkins & Co. to become mana- 
ger of the New York headquarters of the Clinton Wire 
Cloth Company at 261 Broadway: Mr. Esten began his 
service with E. C. Atkins & Co. in 1892 in Memphis, and 
had been identified with the New York office since 1901. 
The Clinton Wire Cloth Company, in addition to its lines 
of Wire Cloth, Netting and Fencing, manufacture Lath, 
electrically welded fabrics and perforated metal for all 
purposes. 


J. M. SHERwoop, sales manager of the Bridgeport 
Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned that 
position to accept the sales managership of the mechan- 
ical department of the New York branch of the Diamond 
Rubber Company. 
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Hardware Millinery. 


The Window Display That Set a Town Agog. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

EMININE headgear for this spring might make the 
F angels weep. It is a fit subject for all the satire 
heaped upon it, and the hardest—or Hardwarest—blow 
dealt it was in Los Angeles, Cal. Just before Easter the 
windows of the Cass-Smurr-Damerel 
Company blossomed out in chapeans 
fashioned from inverted Coal Scut- 
tles, Cuspidors, Wash Basins, Collen- 
ders, Pudding Dishes, Flower Pots, 
Chimney Stoppers and Wooden Chop- 
ping Bowls, and also “made” hats 
of Rope, Sandpaper and Tin Sheet- 
ing. 

The writer ventures the assertion 
that every intelligent person in Los 
Angeles either saw or heard of that 
display and will remember the name 
of the firm making it. It was as 
current a matter of local conversa- 
tion as Taft’s going to a baseball 
game was national. All men saw the 
joke, and most women—unless they 
happened to be Hardware hit. “It’s 
perfectly horrid and ought to be 
stopped,” snarled a woman whose 
headgear bore a ludicrous resem- 
blance to an inverted elliptical Chop- 
ping Bowl ornamented with Rope 
and trimmed with a small Feather 
Duster nattily placed on the north- 
northwest corner. 

In the center of the window, on 
the waxen head of a borrowed model. 
was placed a wonderfully constructed 
hat of Rope, decorated with fringed 
ends of the same and two large 
Screwdriver hatpins. Below was dis- 
played a stunning, though stiff, creation evolved from a 
Pudding Dish decorated with a large Stirring Spoon, 
two Egg Beaters and a turquois studded Dog Collar. A 





A Hardware Store Millinery Exhibit. 


Coal Scuttle model. the handle of which served for a 
coquettish chin string, was extremely fetching. It was 
encircled by a Cat Collar and bewitchingly trimmed with 
a rakish Dish Mop pompon. 

A single Lamp Swab chastely set off the Cuspidor; 
a whirling Egg Beater decorated the Wash Basin; a 
haughty looking Scrubbing Brush adorned the Wire Col- 
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lender; two Whisk Brooms looked amazingly like Mer- 
cury wings on a Tin Chimney Stopper, and so on. 
Such crowds surrounded the window that no little 
diplomacy was required to obtain the photographs from 
which our reproductions were made. No other window 
display, however expensive and beautiful, ever made in 
Los Angeles, was so gazed at, or so talked about, as this 
one. The firm has wisely returned to a display of 
straight goods, realizing that those in such a heavy busi- 
ness as the Hardware line are not expected to cut capers 





Easter Window Display of the Cass-Smurr-Damerel Company, Los Angeles, Cal, 


and monkeyshines every day. People who come now to 
look at freak millinery remain to inspect Hardware— 


just Hardware. 
~~ +- 


The New York Leather Belting Company, 51 Beek- 
man street, New York, is issuing monthly an attractive 
house organ, called “The Phenix.” It is published “in 
the interest of good Belting and its use,” and is effective 
ly got up and illustrated. In the April number, recently 
issued, the leading article is entitled, ‘Is Belting Trouble 
a Necessity?” 


The Prescott Hardware Company, Prescott, Ark., is 
establishing a branch house at Murfreesboro, Ark., under 
the management of John Brown, handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints and Oils, Sporting and 
Athletic Goods. 


A new Hardware business has been established at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., under the name of the Virginia Finish Hard- 
ware Company, which will carry a line of Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Sash, Doors and Farming Implements. 
The business will be managed by M. J. Lofback. 





The McGregor Hardware Company, Temple, Texas, 
capitalized at $20,000, has succeeded the Brown-Arnold 
Hardware Company. The new organization is headed by 
William F. McGregor, president, with whom are asso- 
ciated Joel F. McGregor and R. L. Brown. 


The Black-Walker Hardware Company, Brackenridge, 
Texas, has recently been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $17,200, the incorporators being William Black, 
Jack Black, W. C. Veale and E. H. Webb. 


C. W. Rector, Cameron, W. Va., has become associated 
with the Sinsel Hardware Company of that place. 
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DEATH OF S. B. BISPHAM. 
B, BISPHAM died at his home in Charlotte, N. C., 
_ April 28, after an illness of but one week. Al- 
though his death came as a shock, to intimate associates 
it was hardly a surprise, some of whom were cognizant 
of an ailment which had overtaken him some months ago. 
Mr. Bispham was born about 60 years ago in War- 
renton, Va.. and had represented the Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company for approximately 20 years in Southern 
territory, extending from Virginia to Florida, and taking 
in the Atlantic Coast States. 
Previous to his connection with Russell & Erwin, he 
was in the Hardware business in Baltimore for ten years, 
and during the Civil War rode with Col. John S. Mosby 





S. B. BISPHAM. 


u 
and his rangers. He married a niece of the Confederate 
general, A. P. Hill. 

He was a man of strong personality, high ideals, ster- 
ling principles and of modest demeanor. He won and re- 
tained the respect and confidence of his associates and 
all who knew him because of his ability, loyalty and 
genial disposition. He was a member of the Masonic 
order, and is survived by his widow, a daughter and two 
sons, one of whom is a surgeon-major in the United 
States regular army and the other a lawyer located in 
Muskogee, Okla. 

—_————o-+e___—__- 


Tue Granp Crossing Tack Company, Grand Crossing, 
Tll., advises us that the reports which appeared in the 
daily press concerning damage to its plant during the 
storm which visited that section on the 29th ult. were 
very much exaggerated. Only trifling damage was done 
to the company’s operating departments, and things are 
running as usual, all specifications being promptly 
shipped. 


Tne “Goop Time INSURANCE CoMPANy,” otherwise 
the Scuthern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, is sending 
out an attractively printed “policy,” in which it agrees 
to give the recipient “the time of his life” if he is in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the association at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9-11. The docu- 
ment is signed by W. T. Sanford and John Donnan. 
president and secretary, respectively. : 


THE valuable paper on the subject of “ Bookkeeping 
and Fire Loss Adjustments” read by John B. Lee, Jr., at 
the last annual meeting of the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association, has been reprinted in booklet form, 
and copies may be obtained from M. S. Mathews, secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 
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Cost System and Shop Control. 


Concluding Article. 


the money is going; but, what is 
really to the point, these figures 
are brought to per cents. in each 
department, and it is these per 
cents., in going up or down, that 
tell in a few figures the signifi- 


In the first article, given in our last issue, emphasis was laid on the impor- = gant point of expense. 


tance of an intelligent system in providing an accurate knowledge of costs and 
affording comparisons by which a practical factory man can effect cost reduction 


Clerical Labor Not Considerable. 
It might be thought, from a 


by preventing waste of material and keeping track of productive and nonproduc- = gjance at these expense forms, 
tive labor. The concluding article deals with the more abstruse matters of geu- that such knowledge would be 
eral factory and selling expense. As already noted, these articles are based on costly in clerical labor to obtain ; 


an address made by B. A. Franklin, Miller & Franklin Company, Boston, Mass., 


but, as a matter of fact, it is 
really very simply obtained, and 


and Pittsburgh, Pa., at the last annual convention of the American Hardware there have been very few cases 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


FACTORY EXPENSE. 


It is in this third element, factory expense, where the 
situation gets beyond and away from most manufactur- 
ers. And yet this element, with proper handling, is the 
most easily obtained and most readily controlled of the 

elements of cost. The first item in 
Relation to the consideration of expense is to 
Productive Labor. show it in relation to some definite 
factory element, and this element is 
productive labor. How many cents does it take to keep 
a dollar’s worth of productive labor at its maximum effi- 
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Cost and Bookkeeping 
Other Clerical i do lot tabs | 
fj 
Stationery i enya | 
Postage | bt be ; 
Telephone j  #t0 | seas 
| 
Telegraph j $ 60 | #50 
| | 
rans | "5 on $0.00 
Sundnes ’ 


TOTAL 
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H to Total Expense 


Fig, 5.—Expense analysis sheet, showing office disbursements, 
which are classified under general expense. This is a page from 
a loose leaf book devoted to expense analysis, the pages being 
uniform and large enough to afford space for 12 or 24 months’ 
totals according to requirements. In this particular department 
the hendings “ actual” and '“‘ used” are unnecessary, but their 
significance will be clear from sheets referring to other depart- 
ments. Obvious advantages are gained by such comparisons of 
monthly totals as are made possible in this way. For instance, 
theré is a noteworthy increase in postage and telephone charges ; 
it may be all right, but it should be looked into. Some items 
decrease materially, perhaps because February is a _ shorter 
month. A comparison suggests, however, that perhaps the Jan- 
uary expenses were too high, and they may be kept down nearer 
to the February level. 


ciency, is the vital question. It is only by this knowledge 
that factory expense really begins to mean something 

definite and significant. And the mistake 
Expensive should not be made of taking this in the 
Departments. factory as a whole, but each department 

should have its per cent. of expense to 
productive labor shown separately. Thus the expensive 
departments are picked out, and definite basis is offered 
monthly for criticism and correction. 


Figures That Tell Things. 


Fig. 5 illustrates this expense showing very well. It 
will be noted that month after month not only is such a 
detail of expense shown as is most instructive as to where 


in my knowledge where the 
bookkeeper was not able to fur- 
nish these facts monthly in addition to his other work. 


Information for the Practical Man. 
But it is well to note the really valuable information 
this expense analysis furnishes, especially to the prac- 
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GENERAL FACTORY i boo al | 0020 
Executive | t'O.uF | 106.05 
Clerical 66.00) ! 09.00 
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Inward Express | 
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%, to Total Expense 


Fig. 6.—Expense analysis sheet, showing general factory ex- 
pense, also classified under general expense. This is the same 
form and from the same loose leaf book as Fig. 5. A reduction 
of the percentage of this charge to the total expense is always 
to be worked for, and is shown at the foot of the sheet under 
“% to total expense.” 


tical man, who needs and can use it. It should be thor- 
oughly understood that the practical man finds it very 
difficult, not only to pore over, but to understand and to 
correlate the facts to his process of operation. This an- 
alysis gives these valuable results: 

1, It enables him to see, in a few per cents. from 
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SHPPIING 
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10021 | 
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Fig. 7.—Expense analysis sheet, showing the expense of 
the shipping department, also a part of general expense. Here 
the headings “actual” and “used” are necessary, the former 
showing what was purchased and the latter what was actually 
used. When inventory of supplies is taken it is possible to bal- 
ance the total purchases with the amount used and the amount 
on hand. The figures might lead to an investigation as to 
whether the stock of lumber is not unnecessarily large an@® 
purchases might be cut down. 
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TOOL ROOM | 
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190.40 
304.6q 








Fig. 8.—Expense analysis sheet, showing toolroom expense. 
Various amounts are charged as withdrawn to the different de- 
partments, and the undivided portion, $44.60, is charged to 
general expense (sec Recapitulation, Fig. 9). A similar record 
is kept of repairs. 


month to month, how the expense part of the game fluctu- 
ates, and why. 

2. It gives him a chance to judge each department of 
itself, and by per cents. in both productive and nonpro- 
ductive departments and gives him an opportunity to dis- 
cover whether expense is increasing or decreasing in re- 
lation to the whole situation. 

3. General expenses can be sorted out from direct or 
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Recapitulation of Genera! Expense 


Pattern Dept 
Undivided Tool Reom Expense 


“ 





Fig. 9.—Recapitulation of general expense, showing collected 
monthly totals from the different departments. The sheets cov- 
ering drafting room, pattern department and repairs expense 
have not been shown in this article, but would be similar to 
those which have been reproduced. The items, “ Undivided tool- 
room expense” and “ Undivided repairs expense,”’ represent that 
portion of the expense in those departments which was not 
charged to the departments served, as explained under Fig. 8. 
Following the recapitulation are shown the grand totals of gen- 
eral expense and productive labor by the month or for longer 
periods, and the percentage of expense to productive labor, which 
the factory man is always working to keep down. 
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EXPENSE ANALYSIS 
Memorandum of Supply Purchase and Use 
| 
b 
T INVENTORY || < 
ITEMS | Sveeces a 3 
SUPPUES || acTUuAL useo ACTUAL 
‘s 1 — 
GENERAL SUPPLIES 
Oils | 3s0ee |) VB, “7 3/017) /264 
Electri¢ Lamps | sasze | 40. | ssy0| 255 44 


Sundry Supplies ¥s0.20 L¥o 43 7 


| 
| 
















Fig. 10.—Memorandum of general supplies purchased and 
used each month. This table in itself does not represent a part 
of expense, being merely a memorandum made up from reports 
from all departments, representing charges there made to de- 
partment expense. These data, however, are collected to give a 
general line on the supplies used in the entire plant. 


department expenses, so that increase or decrease can be 
noted. 

4. It offers a magnificent comparative detail looking 
to expense, control and reduction. 

5. These per cents. afford also a definite method of 
adding expense to each article, when we know the pro- 
ductive labor on it, and, given by departments, it offers 
a definite way of knowing of one article that goes 
through certain departments, its variation in cost from 
another article that goes through other departments, or 
even in proportion to other artic les in the same depart- 
ment. 


SELLING EXPENSE. 

The fourth element to be controlled is the selling ex- 

pense. This, as is seen, is shown in relation to the sales 

in a per cent., which means the showing of the 
Relation Dumber of cents it takes to make a dollar's 
to Sales. worth of sales. This fact may be shown as 

to different territories, or even. of different 
salesmen, although it is perfectly plain that no absolute 
comparison may be made between territories because of 
different conditions. 

Summarized Advantages of System, 

Thus briefly, as may be seen, through such a system, 
if carried out as it can undoubtedly be, and in most cases 
with no increase whatever of clerical labor, the prac- 
tical man gets control of the situation. He knows the 
cost of his articles in a proved way, so that when he sells 
them he makes a known profit, or, if he is losing, he does 
it deliberately. 

In Material he knows when it costs him more per 100 
pieces than the standard, and he knows the wastes. 

In Labor he increases his production, betters his qual- 





¢, to Screw Machine Dept 
| = = Machine a arly $%o| bodno}| 


“ Assembling ' i> u”, e | %1.45 





* Fig. 11.—Expense analysis sheet, showing the power expense 
and the percentages apportioned to different departments, which 
if complete would when added equal 100 per cent., or the total 
amount of power. The principal item, of course, is coal, a very 
large stock being carried and monthly purchases and consump- 
tion being far out of line. 
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Fig. 12.—Expense analysis sheet, covering depreciation, 
taxes and insurance, and showing their apportionment to the 
different departments. ‘The totals as charged off for the year 
are shown in the “ actual’’ column for January, one-twelfth be- 
ing entered up as “ used” each month. 


ity, reduces his costs and controls the situation, either 
by piece work or by a definite knowledge of the opera- 
tion costs in day work. 

In Hepense he gets a complete, simple, but cost reduc- 
ing view, both of the factory and selling expense. 


Value of Co-operation. 


But he can get still better results and control, if he 
will do that which makes a system really valuable—viz., 
get into the game with him all of his subordinates and 
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Total Direct Dept. Expense 77>.4b 
Share of Tool Room Expense 





Gen’! Exp. to 
Labor Month 
lo .Gen'l Exp. to Prod. 





Cost Exp. to Prod. 
Labor Period 


Fig. 13.—Example of department expense sheet, showing di- 
rect expense, share of expense from other departments, total de- 
partment expense, total productive labor for the department, &c. 
In comparing the January and February entries it would be re- 
membered that the latter is a short month. The department per 
cent. of expense to productive labor (in January 85.56 per cent.) 
added to the per cent. of general expense to productive labor (in 
the same month 73.69 per cent.) gives the per cent. of total 
cost expense to productive labor for the month, or 159.25 per 
cent. On anything produced in the machine department, then, 
159.25 per cent. must be added to the productive labor to get the 
cost. A considerable decrease in department expense is shown 
for February, reducing the average for the two months, or 
period as entered, to 80.98 per cent. The average general ex- 
pense for the period is 74.97 per cent., and the average total 
cost expense 155.945 per cent., as entered. 
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foremen, show the foremen monthly the expense of their 
departments, their wastes weekly, their nonproductive 
labor and daywork weekly, and let everybody all along 
the line know when these don’t go right. 


Economy Is the Result of Dissatisfaction. 


A right cost system will bring economy and a better 
selling basis. The manufacturer is afraid of a complete 
and accurate cost system, and of system in general, be- 
cause of red tape, clerical labor, &¢., but he need not 

necessarily be. A true, accurate, discrim- 
Problem Can = inating, cost reducing system can be in- 
Be Solved. troduced, that means real money and 

without much clerical labor, if done by 
practical men. In fact, I have seen cost systems put 
into operation with a decrease of clerical labor, and a 
right cost system always pays. 

Competition is more and more compelling manufactur- 
ers to have this knowledge, and, while there are many 


SELLING EXPENSE 


Traveling 

Salesmen's Salarics 

a Expenses 
Advertising 
Office Expense 
Telegrams 
Entertainment 
Commission 
Cash Discounts 
Outward Freight 

“ Express 

Telephone 


Sundry Expense 








Fig. 14.—Monthly totals of selling expense. Flustuations in 
these items are of great significance and would be looked into 
with care. For instance, the disbursement for entertainment in- 
creases from $38.75 in January to $52.16 in the succeeding 
month. The table also gives a comparison of total selling ex- 
pense to total sales, both by the month and for longer periods. 


successful concerns which to-day have no real system of 
costs, nevertheless there are many more that have made 
their success greater or surer by a constant and accurate 
knowledge of the costs. And the day is coming when 
no manufacturer can afford to be without a cost sys- 
tem which will prove with his books.. And yet again, 

as a last word, because this is the bugabco 
No Red Tape that still stands between the manufacturer 
Bugaboo. and a right cost system—these methods, if 

properly installed and applied, do not mean 
red tape or large clerical labor, but they do mean cost 
reduction, right profits and plant control. As one mauu- 
facturer recently expressed the situation, when these 
methods were working successfully in his plant, holding 
up his hand and closing it, “I’ve got my plant right 
there.” 


—————__ <-> -—— 


The Boddeker-Lyon Hardware Company, Galveston, 
Texas, recently incorporated with a paid-in capital stock 
of $15,000, will operate a wholesale and retail Hardware 
store, giving special attention to Carpenters’ Tools, Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Cutlery. The company is officered 
as follows: R. A. Lyons, Jr., president; James A. Bod- 
deker, secretary and treasurer, and E. H. Compton, vice- 
president. 
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This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 

and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 

expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

convenience Questions or Answers should be 

addressed to THE IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 

14-16 ParK PLACE, NEw YORK. 


For 


~ 


QuESTION No. 13. The inquiry discussed in part in 
our last issue has called out several suggestive communi- 
cations in which our correspondents consider the advisa- 
bility of 


Selling StocK to Farmers. 


The proposition seems to most of the merchants who 
have written in reply a somewhat radical and unusual 
one, but it is of a good deal of practical interest as touch- 
ing on the important question as to measures which can 
be used to secure the farmer's trade. 


A Comprehensive View of the Subject 
is taken by a wise and clear thinking merchant in Okla- 
homa, who argues it out with an eye to possible results 
which might not be immediately thought of. His valuable 
contribution to the discussion is as follows: 

Regarding whether it would pay to incorporate, I 
would say that it depends largely on the individual case. 
If a man owns and manages his business incorporation is 
not necessary. If the business is a partnership affair by 
all means incorporate, and especially so if one expects to 
take in outside stockholders. I do not believe it would be 
a good thing to sell stock to farmers 
for several reasons. As I understand 
it, the idea is that you will gain 
their trade and good will by having 
them interested in the business financially. A merchant 
will have to have their confidence to a large degree be- 
fore they will buy stock in his business. If he has their 
confidence and will manage his business properly he will 
have their trade and good will without selling them 
any stock. 


Confidence a 
Necessity Anyway. 


Relations with StecKholders, 


Any farmer buying stock of $100 to $300 in a business 
will not be very much interested in the business. A mer- 
chant will have to treat him about the same in order to 
hold him as a customer that he would a nonstockholder. 
And among stockholders in such a business there would 
be some who would give no end of trouble if things were 
not done “their way.” Many of them 
would want their goods at cost or less 
than the regular price. Let any mer- 
chant take 25 or 30 of his best cus- 
tomers out of his profit column and the result would not 
be gratifying, to say the least. And it would be woe unto 
the manager if he should sell an article to a nonstock- 
holder 5 cents cheaper than he sold the same article to a 
stockholder only a few days before, if Mr. Stockholder 
found him out. 

This is the age of corporations and stock selling 
schemes. It is frequently resorted to, to good advantage, 
by banks; but bank and Hardware stock is entirely differ- 

ent. The banking business is regulated 


Demands Would 
Be Unreasonable. 


and governed by State and national 
laws. The average farmer knows very 
little about banking and finance. As 
long as his stock is worth par or above and he is receiv- 


Bank Stock vs. 
Hardware Stock. 
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ing his dividend regularly, he is satisfied. But he knows 
more about Hardware and Implements, and if a little 
dead stock accumulated, or the manager bought too 
heavily and had to carry over a carload or two of unsea- 
sonable goods, he might join the 
hammer brigade and his stock would 
probably be for sale. The most 
troublesome stockholder in any cor- 
poration is the small stockholder. This has always been 
the case and always will be. It is the result of natural 
laws and conditions. 
A Far Better Way 

of putting new life into and helping one’s business would 
be to sell $500 or $1000 of stock to each of four or five 
live, energetic, honest young men, and take them into the 


Small StecKholders 
Most Troublesome. 


business. They could not all be found in a day or per- 
haps in a year, but they could be found. 
Getting in If they are of the right stuff and do not 


Young Blood. have the money, sell them the stock on 
time, to be paid for out of their salary 
and out of the profits on the stock. Let them grow up 
in the business, learn it thoroughly, become accustomed 
to your methods of doing business, and in a few years 
they will be just as anxious for the success of the busi- 
ness as you are. I would far rather have stockholders of 
this kind than to have a large number of farmers inter- 
ested in a small way. Any man who will organize his 
business in this matter, making it a profit sharing institu- 
tion in a way, will reap greater benefits than on the 
farmer stockholder plan. I can see 
how the latter method would prove 
successful in some few cases, but there 
would be sO many cases where it 
would prove disastrous that it would not pay to take the 
risk. But let any man who does not want to see his 
business grow and develop rapidly and his profits in- 
crease daily, beware of the salesman stockholder or 
profit sharing plan, for under it I am satisfied the busi- 
ness would grow in spite of him. 


st 
Uniform Size of Invoices. 


Answers to Question No. 5 quoted in our issue of April 
15, relating to uniform size of invoices, &c., indicated 
that some merchants are disposed to favor the suggestion 
as a theoretical idea, although the difficulty, and indeed 
impracticability, of carrying it out were more generally 
recognized. The point was well made by several corre- 
spondents that the matter was of minor importance com- 
pared with the many serious and vital problems that 
are pressing merchants for solution. The following ad- 
ditional answers have been received from the States 
designated : 

Iowa: It is out of the question that this should ever 
be done, although in a few instances invoices of extreme 


width might be cut down to allow filing without folding 
under. 


Profit Sharing 
Promises Growth. 


Holding to Individuality. 

An alert correspondent in Indiana with an original 
way of looking at things pertinently remarks that he be- 
lieves in doing some things to suit himself. “When a 
house does this,” he says, “it loses its individuality.” 
Not only is this true, but it suggests the further consid- 
eration that people in business learn to distinguish the 
stationery of many of their correspondents by slight pe- 
culiarities of form, color, &c., and find much convenience 
in so doing. 

It might even be that the convenience of having busi- 
ness documents all the same size might be more than off- 
set by having them all look alike. 


Favorable Expressions. 
On the other hand a number of favorable expressions 
have been received—some brief, like the following: 


INDIANA: It would be of special convenience to job- 
bers and manufacturers. 
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WISCONSIN: No doubt something could be done, as 
some of the blanket sheets are a nuisance. Then for 
loose leaf binders, a uniform width would be a nice thing. 

a J 

LOUISIANA: It would be more convenient for filing and 
indexing letters and invoices. 

Iowa: A good idea—worth pushing. 


More Definite Suggestions. 

A few merchants write at some length indorsing the 
idea and giving definite arguments supporting it. 

From AN On10 ConcekN: We would certainly approve 
of such a mvve, for in our own office we are tried beyond 

our patience with the many shapes, sizes 
Trying to and widths of the various invoices we 
the Patience. receive during the day, and if we could 
file our monthly reports with the invoices 
of uniform width it would certainly be a great conve- 
nience. 
& 

From aN IowA Mercuant: Uniformity of invoices 
would be a good thing. The average width of billheads 
is about 8% in. This size allows of a number of invoices 

being pasted on one sheet in invoice 
Applied to book, whereas the wide ones (we have 
Invoice Books. had them as wide as 10% in.) take up 

an entire page. I don’t think that the 
size of letterheads and statements make much differ- 
ence, barring, of course, the abnormally large ones. 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 


The Day’s Work. 

The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man. Help us to 
perform them with laughter and kind 
faces. Let cheerfulness abound with 
industry. Give us to go blithely on our 
business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and 
undishonored, and grant us in the end 
the gift of sleep. R. L. Stevenson. 


Imagination. 
A Faculty of Practical Use in Business. 


MAGINATION is a valuable thing; and even if it were 
] not it is a thing, a real thing, a faculty which every- 
one has, and with which you must do something. I know 
that many, especially men of business, are inclined to 
sneer at it and ask what is the use of it. You will find 
that in practice, in action, in business, imagination is a 
most useful faculty, and is so much mental capital, when- 
soever it is properly trained. Consider but this one thing: 
that without imagination no man can possibly invent the 
pettiest object ; that it is one of the faculties which essen- 
tially raises man above the brutes by enabling him to 
create for himself; that the first savage who ever made 
a hatchet must have imagined that hatchet to himself 
ere he began it; that every new article of commerce, 
every new opening for trade must be arrived at by means 
of imagination; by the very same faculty which the poet 
or the painter employs, only on a different class of ob- 
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jects. Remember that this faculty is present in some de- 
gree in every mind of any power, in every mind which 
can do more than follow helplessly in the beaten track 
and do nothing but what it has seen others do before.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


Enthusiasm in Work. 





The unprogressive man sometimes works hard in the 
wrong direction because he thinks it is the right one. 
More often his failure to get ahead is due to the fact that 
he does not bring all his powers and enthusiasm to bear 
upon the work in hand. His whole heart is not in his 
task. It matters not to him that the world needs to 
have the work done—he thinks only of his own imme- 
diate comfort, and in so doing loses the great reward 
which the world pays to its real helpers—the joy of a 
useful life —W. P. Warren. 


Rush Your Opportunities. 


“Speaking of being alive to opportunities,” said 
“ Philosopher Phil” to a crowd of loungers in Grant 
Park as narrated by John A. Morris in the Chicago 
Tribune, “ reminds me of how a Chicago boy got a job 
in that city several years ago. He had applied at many 
places where he thought boys might be wanted, but 
‘No’ always had been the answer. On his way home he 
stopped on a side street where a crowd was trying to look 
into the window of a gayly decorated store. Happening 
to gaze upward he saw a boy about his own age and 
size leaning far out of a fifth story window curiously in- 
specting the crowd below and trying to see what was 
going on. 

“*Took out dere, you!’ he shouted, quickly, ‘you'll 
fall out!’ 

“He had scarcely finished speaking when the boy 
above lost his hold on the window sill and fell to the 
sidewalk below. 

“Without waiting to view the mangled remains, this 
Chicago ‘kid’ marked the place with his eye, took the 
elevator, and was soon on the fifth floor. 

“ Arriving at the proper place, he inquired for the 
manager. ‘Being told the manager was busy, the boy 
said he’d wait awhile. 

“After a few minutes the manager came out of an 
inside office and Jimmy struck him for a job. 

“The gentleman smiled pleasantly. 

“*No,’ he said, ‘we have one office boy, and that is 
all we need at present.’ 

“* Yep!’ said Jimmy, not dazed in the least, ‘ but it 
seems to me I ought to be it. The boy wot you had fell 
outer der winder a few minutes ago. He’s dead, an’ I 
cum to get der sit.’ 

“As investigation proved the truth of his words, he 
was hired. 

“Now,” went on the philosopher, looking at his finger 
nails attentively, “this story may sound heartless, but 
that boy was alive to opportunities. The first boy was 
dead and some one had to have the job, and if Jimmy 
had waited for the firm to ascertain its loss and adver- 
tise for another office boy and then applied he might not 
have obtained the situation.” 


——»s>-o__—_- 


NcumBerR 2 of “Plymouth Twine News,” the little 
publication issued by the Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth. Mass., and devoted to Binder Twine, 
refers at some length to the advertising campaign for 
the benefit of the trade which is being inaugurated by the 
company. A list is given of nearly 50 farm papers in 
which space is being used, and a number of effective elec- 
trotypes are shown which will be furnished gratis to 
merchants carrying the line. The cuts are mortised to 
accommodate the merchant’s name and address. 

THE FUHRMAN-MARTIN HARDWARE COMPANY, Elinira, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to succeed the Fuhrman 
Hardware Company. B. E. Martin, who has been con- 
nected with the business, now becomes a half owner of It. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


Coming Hardware Conventions. 


MIssIssippP1 RerarmL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 11 and 
12, at Jackson. Headquarters at Edwards House. 
Convention in Senate Chamber. Secretary, Jno. E. 
Sommers, Clarksdale. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 12, 13 and 
14, at Birmingham. MHeadquarters at Hotel Hillman. 
Secretary, L. G. Smith, Ensley. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 18, 19 and 
20, at Valdosta. Secretary, E. E. Dekle, Valdosta. 
NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 25-28, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters at Hotel Pfister. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, June 
9, 10 and 11, at Pittsburgh. Headquarters at Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 

SoUTHERN HARDWARE JOBRERS’ ASSOCIATION, June 9, 10 
and 11, at Pittsburgh. Headquarters at Hotel Schen- 
ley. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, June 22, 23 
and 24, at Fort Smith. Hardware Exposition at Tab- 
ernacle Hall. Secretary, W. L. Harlan, Little Rock. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, July 6, 7 and 
8, at Asheville, N. C. Headquarters and Hardware 
Exposition at the Battery Park Hotel. Secretary, T. 
W. Dixon, Charlotte, N. C. 

SoutH CaRoLIna Reta HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Charles- 
ton, in July, the exact date not having yet been de- 
termined. Secretary, Paul McLure, Greenwood. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, August 11, 12 
and 13, at Saginaw. Hardware Exposition at the 
Auditorium. Headquarters at Hotel Vincent. Secre- 
tary, A. J. Scott, Marine City. 

Fioripa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, October 12, 13 
and 14, at Jacksonville. Secretary, W. K. Jackson, 
Lakeland. 


Mississippi Retail Hardware Association. 


As a reminder of the annual meeting to be held at Jack- 
son, May 11 and 12, the Mississippi Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation is sending out a postal giving a view of the new 
capitol, the Senate Chamber of which will be the scene of 
the business sessions of the convention. 


Alabama Retail Hardware Association. 


The entertainment side of the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Retail Hardware Association at Birmingham, May 
12 to 14, will be adequately looked after by the jobbers and 
manufacturers of the city, who will extend a warm wel- 
come. In addition the association itself will give a smoker, 
which promises to be a very enjoyable affair. Among prom- 
inent Hardwaremen who will be present at the convention 
and make addresses are W. D. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis; R. W. Shapleigh, vice- 
president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis; 
M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, and C. A. Peck, secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Hardware Association, and of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Georgia Retail Hardware Association. 


A very elaborate programme has been prepared for the 
fourth annual convention of the Georgia Retail Hardware 
Association at Valdosta, May 18 to 20. The association 
numbers more than 400 members, and a large proportion 
of them have already indicated their intention of being pres- 
ent. It is also understood that many manufacturers will 
be represented at the meeting, some of them with exhibits. 
Many formal! papers on interesting and practical topics will 
be read, among them the following: “Forty Years in the 
Retail Hardware Business,” by James Watt, Thomasville; 
“Relation of Traveling Salesman to the Retai] Trade,” by 
R. L. Wylly, Thomasville; “ How Proprietors Should Treat 
Clerks,” by W. W. Robinson, Dublin; “ How to Conduct a 
Retail Hardware Business Successfully,” by P. N. Harley, 
Waycross, and “ Should We Allow Clerks to Do the Buy- 
ing, or Should the Manager or Proprietor Do It?” by C. W. 
Thomas, Griffin. 

Other topics of discussion wil] be the following: 

1. “The Best Methods of Collecting Farm Accounts and 
City Bills,” by John R. Hall, Moultrie; H. C. Briggs, Val- 
dosta ; C. W. Thomas, Griffin, and C. M. Tillman, McRae. 

2. “ Does It Pay the Retailer to Buy in Large Quanti- 
ties, or Does It Pay to Buy Often?’ by R. W. Hatcher, 
Milledgeville, and P. N. Harley, Waycross. 

3. “Is It Fair for the Fence Manufacturers to Sell the 
Same Brand to More Than One Dealer in the Same Town?” 
by G. W. Woodruff, Winder; J. B. Tillman, Quitman; J. J. 
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Golden, Tifton; R. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville, and John 
Watt, Waycross. 

4. “Should the Ammunition Association Sell the Whole- 
sale Grocers?’ by W. W. Robinson, Dublin, and Thomas 
W. Brodston, Atlanta. 

5. “ Relation of Jobber and Retailer,” by W. A. Parker, 
Atlanta, and W. D. Krenson, Savannah. 

6. “The Bankrupt Law of To-Day,”’ by R. W. Hatcher, 
Milledgeville; G. W. Woodruff, Winder; J. J. Golden, Tif- 
ton, and W. G. Raines, Statesboro. 

In addition “there will be addresses by L. A. Dietrich, 
American Stee] & Wire Company, New York City, on “ The 
Financial Conditions of the South To-Day and Twelve 
Months Ago, and the Outlook for Business for the Remain- 
der of the Year’; by M. L. Corey, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, on parcel post; by R. 
W. Hatcher, Milledgeville, on mutual fire insurance, and 
by R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age. 

It will be observed that a great variety of trade topics 
are thus provideu tor, ana in adaition many other matters 
will doubtless come up for discussion through the medium 
of the Question Box. 


National Retail Hardware Association. 


The programme for the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Hardware Association to be held at the Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, May 25 to 28, is nearly completed. Monday 
will be devoted to a meeting of the officers and Executive 
Committee. Tuesday forenoon will mark the formal open- 
ing of the convention, at which there will be welcoming ad- 
dresses by Mayor David S. Rose and John H. Moss, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Following this session there will be a reception 
and introduction of guests and delegates. On Tuesday after- 
noon reports from the officers and various committees will 
be read and there will also be an address on mutual fire 
insurance by Sharon E. Jones, Richmond, Ind. 

On Wednesday morning addresses will be made by Rob- 
ert Garland, Pittsburgh, president of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association; by A. C. Bartlett, Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago; R. A. Kirk, Far- 
well, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., and D. E. Broc- 
klebank, Arthur, Ont., president of the Ontario Retail 
Hardware and Stove Association. In the afternoon there 
will be a report from the Suggestions Committee, followed 
by discussion and an address by George W. Hubbard, Flint, 
Mich. The Question Box will also come up for attention 
at this session and will be under the care of C. A. Peck, 
Berlin, Wis., and Harry S. Vincent, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The forenoon on Thursday will be devoted to separate 
meetings of all committees, at which reports will be present- 
ed. Simultaneously there will be an executive session of 
all the Hardware association secretaries, at which Frank A. 
Bare, Mansfield, secretary of the Ohio Association, will pre- 
side. It is hoped to conclude the actual business of the 
convention on Thursday afternoon with the election of of- 
ficers, selection of next place of meeting, &c., so that Fri- 
day can be devoted to a meeting of the newly appointed 
Executive Committee. 

About 125 delegates have already been appointed to 
represent the different State associations at the gathering, 
and it is understood that nearly all of them will bring their 
wives. The Milwaukee retail Hardwaremen, as well as the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, have the matter 
of entertaining the delegates in charge, and will doubtless 
provide a programme which will be exceedingly interesting 
and enjoyable. 


New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The organization meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association was held 
at the rooms of the Boston Merchants’ Association, Wednes- 
day, the 28th ult. President Frank E. Peirson, Pittsfield, 
Mass., presided and the attendance was large and enthusi- 
astic, with representatives from all the States of New Eng- 
land. Mr, Peirson delivered a statement of association poli- 
ey which he hopes to pursue during his administration. 
Committees were appointed to commence work along the 
effective lines suggested in his address. It was decided to 
hold the 1910 convention at Boston. The sub-committee ap- 
pointed to engage a permanent office in Boston will soon be 
ready to make announcement. A summer outing will be 
held this year as usual, and announcements will soon be 
made, 

The delegates to the 1909 national convention at Mil- 
waukee are D. Fletcher Barber, Boston, and Frank E. 
Stacy, Springfield, who, with Secretary Phelps, of the Con- 
necticut Association; A. H. Abbe, New Britain, of the 
Joint Committee, and F. Alexander Chandler, Boston, of the 
national directorate, will give a New England delegation of 
five*in all. 

The New England Association—the oldest in the trade— 
has not made an especial effort in the past to build up 
rapidly in numerical membership, as it has been thought 
better to seek a slower and more conservative growth. It 
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is now decided to press a campaign for a larger proportion 
of the eligible membership, and this policy is being advo- 
cated and pressed through a campaign of education in the 


purpose of association work for trade betterment and har- 
mony. 


oe 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, é&c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

STerRLing VARNISH Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Book- 
let referring to the history and present facilities and 
products of the company, especially Protective Coatings 
for structural steel. 

WHirtTaker Mro. Company, Chicago: Illustrated cata- 
logue No. 11, covering an extensive line of Hardware 
and Agricultural, Railroad and Factory Supplies, Mower 
Knives and Sections, Harvester Sickles, Rake and 
Thresher Teeth, Pitman Boxes, Link Chain Belting, Plow 
Shares, Haying Tools, Seeding Implements, Wrenches, 
Twist Drills, Taps and Dies, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, &c. 

ARTHUR T. Rutter & Co., 256 Broadway, New York: 
Folder referring to Tubing, Sheets, Rods, Wire, Machine 
Screws, Rivets, Eyelets and Grommets, Drawn Shells, &c. 

TeENK HarpWARE Company. Quincy, Ill.: Tlustrated 
catalogue of special spring and summer goods for the 
season of 1909. 

ROLLMAN Mre. Company, Mount Joy, Pa.: Large il- 
lustrated circular referring to the Rollman Cherry Seed- 
er and Meat and Food Choppers. 

NracaRA Farts Metat STAMPING Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 12, 
referring to Embossed Sheet Metal Letters and Figures; 
also circulars of Compartment Boxes for this line, &c. 

H. E. Hresster Company, Syracuse, N. Y.: Edition 
No. 17 for 1909 of illustrated catalogue styled “ Stove 
Repairer and Tin Shop Supplier.” 

ENTERPRISE Bep Company, Hammond, Ind.: Ilus- 
trated catalogue of Enterprise Tent Cots. 

ENTERPRISE ENAMEL CoMPANY, Bellaire, Ohio: Illus- 
trated pamphlet referring to Corona Enamel Ware. 

CLauss SHEAR CompaANy, Fremont, Ohio: Clauss 
Primer, a clever booklet of illustrated advertising jingles 
founded on nursery rhymes. 


R. H. Smirnu Company, St. Catharines, Ont.: Illus- 
trated price-list catalogue of St. Catharines Saw Works, 
referring to Saws of all kinds, Trowels, Straw Knives, &c. 

Sarcent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 94-98 Centre 
street, New York: Insert page 1164a for catalogue, show- 
ing Sargent’s Peerless Scriber for carpenters, &c. 


a Rp Oe 


THERE is an opportunity for Hardware merchants to 
stimulate their sales of Window and Door Screens, Wire 
Cloth, &c., by participating in the more or less general 
campaign that is being waged against insects that dis- 
seminate disease by carrying about germs and filth on 
their legs and wings. Chief among these, of course, is 
the common house fly. Health boards and medical socie- 
ties are taking this matter up and educating the public 
to protect their homes and food throughout the summer 
and fall. Hardwaremen, therefore, should take advan- 
tage of the movement by talking and advertising Screens. 


Tue Sart Lake Harpware Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which recently completed what is claimed to be 
the largest wholesale Hardware storehouse west of Chi- 
cago, is preparing to move its retail department into new 
quarters in the Union Block on Main street. When re- 
modeled according to plans drawn the retail store, three 
stories and basement, will have a frontage of 50 ft. and 
a depth of 330 ft. About $100,000 will be expended in 
remodeling and refitting the store. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 
The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From BocK-WALKER COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich., 
which has succeeded to the Hardware business of C. F. 
Bock & Son. 


FrRoM SpurGIN & SMITH, who have engaged in the 
Hardware business at Konawa, Okla. 


From J. C. Roperts, Allendale, Mo., who has pur- 
chased the general Hardware and Saddlery business of 
Thompson Bros. 


From RutH & CLARK, who have bought the Hardware 
store of L. C. Clifford, Des Moines, Iowa. 


From McGrecor HARDWARE COMPANY, Temple, Texas, 
which has been organized with a capital stock of $20,000 
to succeed to the business of Brown-Arnold Hardware 
Company. W. F. McGregor is president of the company . 
and R. L. Brown, general manager. 


From A. S. LAsScELLEs & Co., Maritime Building, Bat- 
tery Park, New York, who wish to extend their export 
business and would like to hear from firms whose goods 
are adapted for foreign trade, and who desire introduc- 
tion in foreign markets. 

FrRoM THE CLARK-HuRLEY Company, Willimantic, 
Conn., which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$12,000 and will handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Im- 
plements, Paints and Sporting Goods. 


From FRANK T. CLARK, Norfolk, Va., who has for nine 
years been manager of the Frank T. Clark Company and 
is starting in business for himself. He will handle Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Paints, Glass, &c., and a general line of 
builders’ supplies. 

—_ ooo 

As a means of promoting the sale of its Boss and 
Helva-Hard-Hitter Power Hammers the Novelty Iron 
Works, Dubuque, Iowa, is sending to the trade upon ap- 
plication a small dime savings bank. The plan contem- 
plates the filling of the bank with small savings by the 
prospective buyer, who returns it to the company with 
his order for a Hammer. Upon its receipt, together with 
an additional sum of reasonable amount, the Hammer is 
shipped, and payments are completed in installments of 
savings, which the banks are designed to encourage. As 
a further inducement a prize of $5 is offered to the 
person ordering a Hammer and returning the savings 
bank containing the largest number of dimes. 


Tue Hess WARMING & VENTILATING CoMPANY, 906-8 
Tacoma Building, Chicago, has just secured from the 
War Department what is said to be the largest order 
ever given for Steel Clothing Lockers. The order calls 
for 7500 Lockers, with an aggregate weight of 1,000,000 
Ib. The contract price amounts to $60,946.80, and the 
shipment will fill 25 freight cars. The company is now 
preparing a new Locker booklet, which will be ready for 
distribution to the trade about June 1. 


ABERCOMBIE & FircH CoMPpANy, 57 Reade street, New 
York, has just issued an illustrated, descriptive cata- 
logue referring to its extensive line of Fire Arms, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Camping, Tramping and Mountain Climbing 
Outfits, Clothing and Supplies. The book contains much 
valuable matter in the way of information and sugges- 
tions for campers, &¢c., and special attention is called to 
the company’s terms of free delivery in different sections 
of the country. 














Star Brand Copper Rivets. 

The Coe Brass Mfg. Company is giving special atten- 
tion to the sale of Star brand copper rivets and burs, the 
entire product of which is marketed exclusively by the 
U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, and which 
have been sold under this brand for over 50 years. When 
originally introduced this make of rivets superseded 
the ordinary rough hand made goods then in use. Among 
the characteristics of these rivets is that they are manu- 
factured from selected copper, are clean cut, flawless and 
uniform, with extra large head and the star symbol on 
both rivet head and label. Pains are taken by means of 
a careful system of inspection to insure the distribution 
of none but perfect goods. 

—___»4-e___——_ 


Southern Crescent Anvils. 


The Southern Skein & Foundry Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is manufacturing a line of anvils, the face 
of each being a solid piece of too] steel, thoroughly welded 
to the body of the anvil by a patented process. The steel 
is then accurately ground and tempered. The horn is 
covered with and its extremity is made entirely of tough, 
untempered steel. The body of the anvil is made from 
superior pig iron, and being, it is explained, more solid 
than wrought iron, the work forged receives the full force 
of the blow. The company warrants the face and horn 
of the anvil to be thoroughly welded to the body and not 


to separate. 
Om! 


Double Speed Wrench. 


Leo M. Barrett, 601 K. of P. Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is putting on the market the Double Speed wrench 





Fig. 2.—Double Speed Wrench with Lock Nut. 


here illustrated with and without lock nut which is 
optional. It is described as made of the best material, 
and is offered in 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 18 and 21 in. sizes. The 
principal feature to which attention is called is the screw 
which has a double engagement, right and left hand, one 
end in the movable jaw and the other in the handle cas- 
ing. Thus two threads are working instead of one, and 
it is explained that one turn of the screw moves the jaw 
twice as far and fast as it would with one engagement. 
It is also claimed that there is no play or looseness, and, 
therefore, the jaws will fit much more snugly onto a nut. 
The wrench has a malleable, hollow, one-piece handle 
with wood filled grip. The wrench bar is of best quality 
drop forged steel, either hard, high carbon or case hard- 
ened as required, and extends clear through the handle 
engaging at the end where it is reinforced with shoulders 
of solid metal. By referring to the illustrations it will 
be seen that there is a raised shoulder in front of the 
handle, which protects it if the wrench is dropped. Thus 
the handle is said to be as durable as the rest of the tool. 


om 
Tue Samson CorpacGe Works, Boston, Mass., in recog- 
nition of its twenty-fifth anniversary, is sending to the 
trade an attractive card calling attention to the im- 
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portant steps in the company’s history. A feature of the 
announcement is a silver medal in the center of the card 
got up in commemoration of the occasion. 





Lawn Trimmer. 


The Bettcher Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently put out the patented lawn trimmer here partially 
shown. For rust proofing the working parts are Sher- 
ardized. The trimmer has a 4%-ft. wood handle, the 
length of which enables the operator to trim a lawn with- 





Lawn Trimmer. 


out stooping or sitting. It may be operated when walking 
either backward or forward. In use the stationary part 
or shoe is pushed along the edge of the walk, the result- 
ing revolution of the toothed wheel against the fixed mem- 
ber cutting the grass along the edge of walk or border. 


2 ________ 


Attachment for Combination Squares. 


The L. 8S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., and 132 
Liberty street, New York, has recently brought out an 
attachment for combination squares, No. 289. It is made 
to fit the 12, 18 and 24 in. blades of the company’s Nos. 
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Fig. 1.—Attachment for Starrett Fig. 2.—One Method of 
Combination Square, No, 289. Using the Attachment. 


11, 23 and 38 squares, and can be used with any of its 
regular rules as wide as 1 in. or with the flat steel 
square No. 21, for laying out keyseats, &c. Fig 1 is a 
reproduction of the attachment proper, Fig. 2 represent- 
ing one of numerous uses, a variety of which are illus- 
trated in the company’s literature describing the attach- 
ment. 
————— »@-e—___ 

THe Star Expansion Bott Company, 147 Ceday 
street, New York, has established a Southern sales 
agency with D. S. Miller, 1023 Maison Blanche Building, 
New Orleans, La., where a complete stock will be main- 
tained of the company’s line of Expansion Bolts, Screw 
Anchors, Toggle Bolts, Cable Hangers, Enameled Bridle 
Rings, Drill Holders, and Brick and Stone Drills. This 
arrangement is made with the object of giving prompt 
and satisfactory service and effecting a saving on behalf 
of users of the company’s products in the South of time 
and freight charges. 
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The Aurora Lawn Rake. 


Among the new goods recently brought out by the 
Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., is the Aurora lawn 
rake shown in the accompanying illustration. It is de- 
signed to meet the demand for a quick and effective 
means for raking and removing grass and leaves. In 
gathering up the grass after a lawn mower it is espe- 
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The Aurora Lawn Rake, 


cially serviceable. The rake is mounted on strong steel 
wheels, with the teeth set at a proper angle to take up 
the litter, and galvanized to prevent rusting. Ample ad- 
justment is afforded to the wheels and rollers so that any 
angle desired may be quickly secured. The wheels are 
10 in. in diameter, and the rake has a width of 30 in., 
weighing 240 lb. per dozen. 
—_2o-e_—_ 


The Ideal Post Hole Digger. 


The R. H. Vesey Mfg. Company, 198 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, has placed on the market the new post 
hole digger which is here illustrated. The particular 
features of this tool are that it is self-feeding, and so 





Fig. 2.—-Closed. 


Fig. 1.—Open. 
The Ideal Post Hole Digger. 


constructed as to remove all of the earth from the hole 
upon withdrawal. In Fig. 1, which shows the digger in 
its open position ready for boring, it will be observed 
that the cutting point is depressed at an angle which 
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draws the tool downward, as it is revolved without pres- 
sure upon the handles. The diamond shaped point on 
the left cuts around the outer edge of the take-up blade, 
thereby loosening the earth in advance of the lower cut- 
ter. Its open form when cutting, as shown in Fig. 2, 
offers no impediment to the passage of rocks, roots, &e. 
When ready to remove the digger from the hole, the 
handle is given a half turn which throws the diamond 
point blade backward, closing the opening so that all of 
the earth above it is clearly removed at one lift. The 
cutting blades are made of high grade steel and the shaft 
is of tubing. The entire weight of the digger is S Ib. 





Bowser’s Wire Cloth Rack. 


Rh. W. Bowser & Son, Renfrew, Pa., are putting on the 
market the wire cloth display rack here illustrated. It 
has a wooden frame and easel 
back, which can be folded out 
of the way if it is desired to 
hang the rack against a wall. 
Sitting on the floor it requires 
only 16 x 40 in. of floor space. 
It will accommedate nine dif- 
ferent sizes of cloth, each roll 
being placed on a roller, which 
is operated by a small crank 
furnished with the _ outfit. 
When the rolls are in place 
they are kept from loosen- 
ing by small rollers governed 
by springs, which prevent un- 
winding, but keep the cloth 
so that it can be convenient- 
ly unwound and cut off in 





Fig. 1.—Bowser’s Wire Cloth 
Rack, 


any length and then wound 
up with a turn or two of the 
crank. When unrolling the 
cloth will not fly up, twist 
around or get out of shape. 
‘ Opposite every roll is a card 
Fig. 2.-—Rewinding Cloth holder showing the size, with 
Onto Display Rack. blank space for marking cost 
and selling price. The rack 
is said to be nicely finished, and is recommended as an 
attractive and convenient fixture, which will effect a 
considerable saving of time and labor in the store. Fig. 
2 shows the device furnished for rewinding cloth onto 
the rack if it becomes damaged or gets out of shape 
in shipping, &e. 





—_—_——_ ~> o-@ — - —-- 


Fireless Cooker Vessel. 


The Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has added to its line 
of enamel stamped ware the 
vessel here illustrated which 
is called the fireless cooker. 
It is coated with a lustrous 
finish smooth enamel, and has 
a tight fitting aluminum cover 
which is firmly held in place 
by a wire grip on each side. 
The cookers, which are made 
in three sizes, Nos. 4, 6 and 8, 
have capacities respectively 
of 3%, 5% and 7% quarts. 
———__3--o—_—_—_—__ 


Sargent Peerless Scriber. 





Fireless Cooker Vessel. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 94-98 Centre 
street, New York, have recently put on the market Sar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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gent’s Peerless scriber, patent applied for, the illustration 
showing it half size. It is made of sheet steel, in both 
bright finish and rickel plate, and, as the sectional views 
in the bottom right hand corner indicate, will accommo- 
date hexagon, oval or round pencils equally well. There 
is a broad point to prevent scratching plaster walls, 
fine woodwork, &¢c., which is also used as a protector to 





Sargent’s Peerless Scriber. 


the pencil point. It can be moved out of the way, as 
desired. The sharp point is for compass work and for 
entering into quirks, moldings and similar places in 
scribing. In use the pencil is placed in the opening pro- 
vided for it and in contact with the sliding lever, which 
holds any kind of pencil securely. The scribers are put 
up six in a box. 





Automatic Magazine Tack Hammer. 


The Blair-Forth Mfg. Company, 137 High street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is putting on the market the Automatic Maga- 
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to spring temper. The hammer head is provided with 
pulling claws and is riveted to the steel handle. The 
illustration shows the transmission of the tacks from the 
handle by the magnetized portion of the head as operated 
by the pressure of the forefinger on the button and a 
counteracting spring. The hammer holds 50 tacks, can 





Automatic Magazine Tack Hammer. 


be loaded in 10 sec. and driven in 1 min. The hammer 
head is so constructed that it may be locked to the mag- 
net, thus allowing the use of longer nails when desired. 





Cresco Pipe Wrench. 


The Crescent Forgings Company, Oakmont, Pa., has 
put on the market the Cresco pipe wrench, which consists 
of only six parts. It is made in 10, 14, 18, 24 and 36 in. 
sizes, taking pipe \ to 1, 4 to 1%, 4% to 2, % to 2% and 





Cresco Pipe 


zine tack hammer. It is said to be practically and sub- 
stantially designed and built to meet all requirements. 
The handle is made of sheet steel, while the magnet is 
made of high grade steel, hardened as much as any ham- 
mer requires, and all the rest of the parts are tempered 

















Wrench. 


1, to 31% in., respectively. The gripping parts are made 
of tool steel and hardened, including the thread, and the 
nut is case hardened. Every wrench is fully tested and 
guaranteed by the company, especial emphasis being laid 
on its being light, strong and moderately priced. 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 





Animal, Fish and Vege- | China Clay, Imported.# ton 11. Sofie 0. Blue, 


table Oils— waa) | Cobalt, Oxide........8 100m 1.45@ 2.60 
5 bbl. lots. | Whiting, Commercial ....% 100 45(@50 
Linseed, Western, BUR (@56 COE bon cc adedncl # 100 Th .52@ .64 












State, Raw....... canecpaannsnan ae Ex, Gilders ..........- # 100 th .56@ .68 
CSE," SNE neste osc nes J 56 @5T oat ce 
Boiled, l¢ # gal. advance on Raw. Putty, Commercial-—» in) » 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls...... 7% @.. eee $1.70@2,00 
Lard, Prime, Winter..... ossede 81 @s In bbls. or tubs, 160 th...... 1. 201.45 
Extra BR, Da cccnnccncnsacecsed 52 @53 » 1 ® to 5 ® tins............2 2.65(@3. 25 
TK Ec ccasiétandsencespvamenetaue 47 @49 In 12% to 50 fb tins......... 1.50@1.90 
Cotton- seed, Crude, f.o.b. will. 34 @34%4 | ss 
Summer, ‘Yellow, prime. non 5-5505.60 Spirits Turpentine— x gai. 
ioe wo . In Machine bbls.............+.. 40 @40ig 
Tallow, Acidless * Ee GEL Wile, .csscccecce evccowseses 394240 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...33 @34 Glue— BD 
5 > m.. 
peice ts Cabinet ....... ecencensercosensssEd US 
Light Strained........ aoe Common. Bone.. se 
Bleached Winter.............. 36 @ | Fis” wei’ sees 
Cocoanut, Ceylon . a iquid, 50 gal. bbis., er e. 
| Re ee . 00 fgg TOD we ween n ane neeweererenees 
zon Foot Stock, White............. 8 @i4 
Cot. ea, = Seed a =. Foot Stock. Brown............. @ll 
Red Elaine.......... saoataanetl 43 @i7 | German Common Hide...... a0 @i2 
RemeeNE. ...<cuicacctaect 8 sua 6% IF el CS @ig 
Chive, Wellaw..«....cccrcccocssess 40.41.50 
Neatsfoot, Prime....... ons senses 3 (a 56 
Palm, Lagos............ .-@ bb 5.0@.. 





Mineral Oils— 


Gum Shellac— SD 





















Black , 29 gravity, 25@30 cold # gal. Bleached, Commercial! 16 @16% 
CU ncn coeéoh acneabah sane preseelly @l3% | Bone Dry........... ..21 @2% 
29 gravity, 15 cold test....-... 2@ Rutton ....... 2 @30 
SuMMET ....22-0-cecccce a 7 Diamond I.. (@29 

Cylinder, light filtered.........20%@21 Fine Orange.. @B 
Dark. ‘filtered..........--.--+++ iw @19 A. C. Garnet. @16%% 

Paraffine, 903-907 sp. grevity.. ao G, A. L. Garne @16 
903 sp. gravity.........++- ++. 134%@14 Kala Button...... ar% 
R83 sp. ETAVIty....c....+eeeeee- ee eee OED OY, soo ckknsc see -. @2 

re eee «sees 13%@14 tf, rer 2 ou 
Miscellaneous— Se Wadiatdtnec..s:,.-.-- an 
rytes: 

Bere, Foreign...-..@ ton $18.50@20.50 Colors in Oil— ¥ ® 
Amet.. floated. @ ton 17.00@18.00 | Black, Lampblack..............12 @14 
Of color .B ton 12.50@15.00 | Blue, Chinese.... ..........++.-- 36 @46 

Chalk in bulk.........@ ton 3.00@ 3.10 | Bine, Prussian..... .......... 32 @36 





i 


} 





# Db 
@l6 ‘k i 
Brown, Sle ‘Bete. cee 
Green, Chrome @lé | Lamp, commercial 
Green, . @24 | Blue, Celestial 
| Sienna, @i5 | Blue, Chinese 
—— or Blue, Prussian, Domestic...... 23 @30 
ib ey aig | Blue, Ultramarine............... 5 @15 





trown, Spanish 
Carmine, No, 40 3. 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... es 
Clea teeta on. wes >. | Green, Chrome, pure...... once 

ea nglish white. in Oi @l ae 

lead. Annie & ite: Ocher, American...... # ton $12. wets 00 





| White aia Red, tent &c.— 

















American Golden............. 
«4 i on or sakes Prcstrctee 6% | French «....-.-.00. 14a 3 
Dry and in Oil, 2 and 50 - Foreign Golden... -3 @4 
Seip ccokbtbiecbahuakesens cand Ora i 1, E . ee 10 @12 
Dry and in Oil, 12% t kegs...... ™% ow Fm sesds S * er mais 
In Oil, 25 th tin pails.............. TE] German .cesccosrtedecanse “oR @i3 
_ Oil, oe a. ceseecccese 7% | ARIA: ccinkiscémocsssze +e» 84@10 
n Oil, 1, 2, 3 an ti 
IE a. i. sch Pe cancnes an ; dad 8% | Red. Indian, English........... 5 @7 
a fond = Litharge: ' RUT | vee csavhisscoccacioss 3 @mM% 
n MRS sngivuctotecs wacees ee Red, Turkey, English..........4 @10 
In = me 50 tb kegs eee 7% | Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 
In 12% WD kegs...........s.s000 cooee 7% Red’ Venetian, Amer.# 100 th $0.75@1,50 
In lots of less than 500 fs, English ..... erence # 100 M $1.15@1,60 
%¢ #8 Wh advance over =“ 
above prices of White and Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
Red Lead and Litharge ge re 3 9 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of Italian. Raw, Powdered...... 3 7 
500 Ths and over, 60 days, or 2% for | American. I aos other ca ued 24@ 3 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of American Burnt and Pow’d..24%@ 3 
noes Tale, French.. ..# ton $18.00@25.90 
Zinc, Dry— eb American # ton 15.00@25.00 
Ambtictn. ~ Obi... .....5.00s0c0e ab se 5% | Terra Alba, -# 100  .80@1,00 
Red Seal (French process).. 7 English .............. @ 100 .90@1.00 
GET TUE. 5 nc oncvceccedecust tua ™ American ....# 100 th, No. 1, .75@ .80 
| German Red Seal (French _., | American «++. 100 th, No, 2, .60@ .6 
| — sibendonvens FRADE NAA mY @™ Umber, T’key. But. & Pow.. 2%@3 
Green Seal.......ccccccccccsess J *e@ i Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 

White et Burnt, American.........ses0e- 
French, Red Seal Raw, American...... pitacctdse es ae 
Green, Geal........+-++-++-+++- Yellow, Chrome, Pure.......... 12%@14 

Dey Colors— #% | Oxide Red, American........... 2 @™% 
go Ry reer 64/410 Vermilion, English, Imported. @70 
| Black Drop, American.......... 34@ 8 CRD valance teeobasehsacat $0.90@1,00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, 
unless otherwise stated, 


is, those 


which 


represent 


are 


made by more than one 
and the prices named, 


those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher prices, 


and 
lower 


orders 
while 


Very small 


prices are usually given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 


man) 


relate to goods of particular manufacturers, 


who re- 


quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for 


their cx 


yrrectness, 


They 


usually represent the prices to 


the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by the 


fair 


retail trade, 


Range of Prices.—A 


means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


range of prices is indicated by 


Thus 334 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 3343 % 
WEONE'S cide cdelebansecabel’s conse cnevnes 10% 
Upson’s Patent, ®@ gro., $29.90...... 10% 
Zimmerman'’s—See lasteners, Blind, 
Window Stop— 
See © PRRs nb es este Wesneceeysvcgevde 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and Wash-_ 
ORD. (csansenasde bpnabakecguandaexace sts 10% 
Tapliu’s Perfection............. 1U% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 


tridyes, Shells, &e. 
Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton Aovti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos. 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 
Fern: ld Quick Shifter, #% doz. 
DOMES occcsecccccccccsecccceccs $2.00@$3. 00 
Anvils—American— _ 
Eagle Anvils ...........+«+- #b @ ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.......-- Peay ¢ 
ROMER sas ipcentansanceuses # lb Mead ¢ 
Imported— 
Swedish . Solid Steel Paragon, # 
DD neswdaerecbsweenss4ocs¢eeacnes 10@10'2¢ 
Swe @en Solid Superior, 


? 
beter: Wright & Sons 
Ib, 1l¢; 350 to 600 ib, 








lle¢. 


ea bacd lW@lie¢ 
, 84 to 319 


Anvil, Vice and Dri. 


Millers 


balls 


Co,, 


$18.00........ 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 


{pple, 


ée. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co........cccccccceces 


Augers and Bits— 
Double Spur. ee 


Com. 


Jennings’ Patn., Br ight. 65e 104 oe 


Black Lip or Blucd. . .65@6j&é57, 
Boring Mach. Augers. vemw~ wee 70% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... yok 10% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 40657, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co,, Con-_ 
ee Te ukeuans tugn al ceveree % 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits Faiemameaiee 3% 


Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 





No. 10 ext, li R, Jennings’ list, 
- 25&712% 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ BR. hcconses 
Russell Jennings’............ 25K 19K244 7% 
L’Hommedieu Car _ Bits.......++-+++ 15% 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits.......... 45% 
Pugh’s Black. .....s.cccscscccsccoccees 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........... 35% 
Snell’s Auger Bits............-+.+++: 60% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60%, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60% 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............. 50% 
BGB'D Avovcabeccocsctsescasens G5& 10.7") 
Swan’s, Jennings’ Pattern.......... 50% 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits.............. y 4 
Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Ticist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz,,, sti 
No. 1B.....seeeeeee , 10%, 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern.. sous@eoe 10 A 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. .25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large — 
size, PUA Bisdee buanapeecodadecd 60. Ye 
aE” Ga bdks <eh tone tecs+ccatentesnead Ie 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos, 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .85.60 


Ames .., 
Universal 


Ship Augers and Bits * 





Shi p Augers. ~_ 
Ford ee diaeckenscéha tes aaes eases 334445 
Cc. Jennings & Co,: 
LHommedina’s voogeveteccessacsceaee % 
WeOtetl : ected nice 33168 
GID, Rati ies han tn oh0 codes decaeedus 8% 


Awl Hafts—sce Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled .. 


8: 


Scratch Avrcle: 


Handled, Com.. 
Handled. Socket .qro.$11.50@1£.00 


Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 


Tinners’ 
Scratch 


- gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. 

Peg Atl 
Unhandled, Patent. 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 


. 970. $83.50@4.00 


. gro B6Q70¢ 
.gro. 31@34¢ 





@ 33% & 10% signifies 


Awl and Tool Sets—sce 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality.......- $4. 75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.00@ 7.50 

Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 
Axle Grease— 

See Grease, Aatle. 

Axles— lron or Steel. 

Concord, Loose Collar.. .44@G4¢ 


Solid Collar....4e&5 ¢ 
Loose...84%44 ¢ 


Concord, 
No. 1 Common, 


No. 1% Com., New Style. 44@G4s%e¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar...... 44@4y%4e 
Half Patent: : 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12..... are 70% 
Nos. "4s OO Fh. ciccenssceue 70% 
Nos. 15 to 18... 206 104 0 105% 
Nos. 19 to 22... 70&10@20&1045 7% 
Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, not 
CRPMCE occ Copees wuke « lb., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 
lb., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent.....+++:. 1b., 9%@10¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Heudryx: x 
By PB eco dv ac dededsdcvdevevvveveveceed 20% 
BE. Bait... ccoccccvcccccccsaccvesccecccss 25% 
Competitor Bait.......e.-eeeeeees 2&5 % 
Balances— Sash-— | 
Caldwell new list......-e-eee-+e- wW&l0%, 
Pullman ..00.ce-cccovccesceveccces 50& 10% 


Spring- ‘ 
Light Spring Balances .60@C0é5% 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances......-- 50@50.&10% 

Straight Balances........--- 40404 10% 
Circular Balances..........++++ 50&10% 
Large Dial........sescercecceseseeres 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Bard. 
Bars— Crow— 


Stcel Crowbars, 10 to 4 ib. 
per Ib., 24 @2%¢ 


Towel— 
Nickel Plate. 


No. 10 Ideal, .8 gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 

Bodie Beame: os... ccs sr ver 40% 

Chattillon’s No, L..sccsccsseceeeseees 30% 

Chatillon’s NO. 2....cscccsscccceeees 40%, 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co,: 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # 
Tinned 
No. 11 Wire Coppered # 
Tinned 
No. 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz, $1.50 
Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co,: 
Genuine ver, et ro., 
Tumbler Size, $7.50; No. 2, om: 
ily Size, $7.50; No, 3 Extra Fam- 
ily Size, $24.00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 


0.00, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 
Balt. ag doz., No, 5, Jap’d. $0.80; 
A, Jap’d, $i. 15; No. - Jap’d, 
wo, -’No. 6, Jap 'd, $1.65 
i dap’d, per ‘doz., 


$1.35. 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Dover, in Bt 
.00; No, 75, 

No, | 102, tind: 


doz, $0.80; 
2 85 


"No. 2 


gro., No, 60, 
No. 100, $7.00; 
$8.50: No. _ 150, 
$15.00; No. 152. Hotei 
$17.00; No, 200. Tumbler, 

$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 

$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 

doz.. $25.00 

Bellows— 
Blacksmith. Standard List: 
Rplit Leather 6k 10065 % 


Grain =. 
Inch...6 7 8 9 } 
Doz. .$300 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 4 

‘Molders | 


Inch.. 10 12 15 16 

Doz. . $7.50 12.00 15.00 
Bells— Cow-— 

Wronght Cow Bells........ saint 


a. as ie ch oad ba baneses bes ge 
ee bith mast dea 


Do 
Home, R. & E. Sife, Co.’s eae 55& 10° 


Net P. 


9.00 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 3% 


‘s and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns anil 


also THE Iron 


AGE DIREcToRY. 


issued annually. which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves 
Machinery 


Standard Lists.— 
Lists ” 


as a 
trades. 


DIRECTORY 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading geods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand—- 

Polished, Brass..... + -G0G60E 10% 
White Metal.. - 6060610 % 
Niohet Pissed... cciccccct 3 0610% 
Siviss oe ee D0EW 
Coue’s Globe Hand Bells......334g@35% 

Misosllancoue— 
Farm Bells... -lb.. 
Church and School. . .60@ 606 10% 


Belting— Leatteer ~ 
First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 
BOOTS DORs cccecask a . C0619 % 
Standard ....... TOELOG TOE 10€5 7, 
EERE DOWN 6 tics we Sian MELOY 
Cut Leather Lacing..... Ya 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per = {t.25¢ 
Rubber— 
(Low Grade), 
; 20k 10@75 % 
RE cicucwaecs Ha 606 10070 % 
ee GONBNy as ay 8S howe 40G@50% 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River 
setters 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


24,2464 


Competition 


Tire Benders and a 


Chain, Parts, spokes........+....«i a0 % 
BUG écenddbcdelesies Moccccesevdvaced 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Weode Devs <c3 TAILS % 
B. & B, Co,: 

Boston Wo od Snatch, 50°,; Eclipse 
Steel, 75 Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star | Wire Rope, 50 Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10 .; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 

Lane’s Patent Automatte Lock and 

Junior 30° 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined.....: 55% 
Oe ee ae oo ota 
Boards, Wash— 
See Waoshboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Kenffel & Esser Co..... svevwne 3344&10% 


Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
3% x 6 and smaller...... 75k 10% 
Larger and longer...... 70k 10%, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
% @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
541065 % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. ..8s0a—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T, Nuts, 
70410 % 
Machine (Cut Thread): 

3 x § and smaller... .75&10&5Y 
Larger and longer. . 10k 10652 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast /ron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round ae Knobs: 
Inch ... 4 5 6 8 


Per doz.. 90: 30 35 .45 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring waa — 

BEY 0 0 ca tees 0 

fe ee $1. “0 1°50 v.25 


Cast Iron Chain, rat caged: 
Inch 10 
Per doz.. "si 00 140 1.65 

Cast Iron Fiat Shutter, Jap’d, 

Brass Knobs: 
PO 4 ais. 6 coos 6 8 
a” GO, 0. 0/6 so <p - $0.7 95 
Wrought Barrel Yoqumal 
SIE 104806 WES Y, 
Barrel Bronzed,........ 60k 10% 
"= eee TOk 110A 104 10% 
Bauteer oes eis FOLIAGE 1085 %, 
Square Neck........ TIATIE IN ¥ 
MUD ao db-6 0 0-8 70.6106 1090%, 

SUE. MID, « cae dakeace vccintes cede shes 

Ives’ Wrought Metal................. 10° 

Expansion— 

F. H, Evans’ Crescent........ -- 40@60% 

Richards Mfg. 

Star Expansion Bolt Co 
Star. Lag Screw Tyne. 6081085424 
Star. Wood Screw Type........... % 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge.. 60% 


10 
1.25 











Wedge... .6i 
Co.: 


Star, Machine, Double 
Steward & Komai Mtg. 
Style No, 13, Double 
Style No. 1, Single 
Style No, 100, Dbl. 
Lag Screw.... 


Plow and Stove— 





Jaw, 


Single. .55% 


NA ba arate eo dens marie HELIA OY 
BTOV!™ ce ccscccesecs - 858565 % 
Tire— 

Common FOWe cisiciccsince MZ 
BOPaOs: Fis 2 6 wicasvirs 80% 

American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84. . 80° 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, '84 $242% 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, ’99...... 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Eagle Phila., jist Oct. a "84... .8246% 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28, ’99........... 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co,: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, '99 


Norway Phila., list Oct. aid 
EM hich vadsuaneiaapedbrcesvuavane 
Shelton Co.: 





Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99....80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884. 82% % 
—— Nut Co,: 

PU INL Sierad Send 0204s ccawcVeccs 72%% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 





ENGR. ew’ 1% 1% 1% 2 
Per doz...$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
SR cn oad waree & os 24 214 
PUP OE ad. csc owes $8.61 11.50 
Eatereuee Mfg, Co., No. 1. $1.25; No. 
$1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each.....-...2 % 
Boxes, Mitre— 
BE. Jennings & Co...........0ce-- 25% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved. 20&10%; Langdon 
SE iekeitekeckeuscédacidssiune 15&10% 
Perfection 
Seavey 
Braces— 
Common Ball,A merican.$1.50@$1.75 
Barber's gs 6 he niall 50K 10K LU@EUK 10% 
Fray's Genuine atte a | Wa aS 60% 
Fray’ s No, 61, 166, 206, 614...... nec 
E. Jennings Me Mleich ie darnves 50&5° 
Mashew" a Sa es 60% 
iyhew's Quick Action Hay Pat...50°% 
Millers Patty an in” ee 
r..8. & W . Peck’s Pat.. - 60&10% 
Sinema 
Wrought Steel.. 80G 8065 
Bradley Metal Clasp. BOS 1U@ SK 105% 
Griffin's Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10% 
Griffiu’s Folding Brackets....... 70&19% 
Stanley’s Pressed Steel.............. 80% 
Stanley’s Folding Brackets. ‘pmions? 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
GPRM 96886055008 3<us.c0e # doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


: Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co0.....cccccseess 75& 20% 
WING: GERI SING scccneeear eas cesess int 4 


Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price per gross. 


Quart... 10 12 1) 
Water, Light. $28. 35 80.75 34.75 
Water.Ee. Hey. 46.85 49.35 53.25 


Fire, Rad. Btm. 33. 50 35.90 39.90 
Well cere eee S735 41.35 48.35 


Bull Rings— sec aon. Bull. 
Butts— Bra 
Wreaswe, High List, Oct 6. "06.65% 
ast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .4o&m@5o% 
Fast Joint, Narrow . .j0&10@50% 
Loose. Joint.......... TOL 1075 % 
EMOG6. PRS 6:60. 0-00 oe - WEIGATS%Y 
Maner’s Hinges......... TOTES 
Parliament Butts....... TO0GT045 


Wrought Steel— 


BRIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
PETSIDIC 2. cccceeee - T5K5 
Reversible and Broad.75¢10% 
Loose Joint. Narrow, ee 
Inside Blind, &c...... 
Back Flaps, Tabte Chest. 108 
BRONZED. 
Light Narrow. Loose Pin..55% | 


WET h5GE% 


- 


Prtra,5@— 


Light, Loose Pin,Ball ie 65% 


Broad 55% 


eee eee ewe eee 








2 
& 
7 
; 
' 
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Giese! Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 308, 
Oe tn eR ge 30% 

Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800... .30 

Bendryx Enameled...............-«0 35 
Calipers—see Compasscs. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$3. 50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$4- wa $4.35 
Burke's, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pg. 
Blunt Toe, 44%¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
4%¢; 2 pg, Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 44%¢; Sharp Heel.......... i%M%¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@i%¢ ; ry rp, Pease 
Perkivs’, Blunt, # kb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 
4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
see Openers, Can, 


Caps, Percussion— 
ee sé) BB: isk int ds ee 52@55¢ 
F Diveciavctass per M. 34@35¢ 
F, Bvictuecvoces per M. 40@42¢ | 
G.. Beiv.c.n cavnent per M, 48@.0 
Masket 2.605 605% per M, 62 63¢ 


Primers— Ae 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20&5% 
Primer Shells and Bullets. . 110% 


Ali other primers per M .$1.52@,1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 

See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: aM 
$2 C. FB, 85.00.0000 0 05+ MILEY 
98°C. F., 83.00...sc000% + Lee 
22 cal. Rim, $1.00...45 - Wd, 


32 cal, Rim, $2.75....+++. 2 106652 


B. B. Caps, Con, Ball, “hag $100 


B. B. Caps, Round Bail... - 5 
Central Mire. ...2ccccvcseoss 
Target and Sporting Rifle. ay 
Primed Shells and Bullets. eee 
Rim Fire, Sporting.......- . 30% 
Rim Fire, Military....... 1&5; 
Casters— 
Bed. soccer ccc cc ccc s CSEMIGIX 
Pimte. 0.02 sc00 hae © hal bua 60S > 
Philadelphic oils Syne a G75 % 
Acme, Ball Bearing.........--..-.+- 6 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... patra 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing)........70% 
Standard Ball Bearing............... GY 


Yale (Double Wheel) tn list. ..40&10%, 
Cattle Leaders— 


See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


3 . ly 5-16 14 
$7.45 480 $85 3.25 310 3.00 
3, 


" et 1\g to 144 inch. 


“$2.90 
Lower prices in cask lots f.o.d. 
factory. 
German Coil......-. - - 7045 % 
n sana Coi 
Ono te ares 6% cows oe sey 
2 and 8. “60€10810@ 70% 
4, 5 and 6...-. SVL IPGL WES %, 
Halter— 
Halter Chains..... 6065 G 60€10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
Hist July 2h, "97isvciwens THk5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: te 
rer rrr ere 35&5 % 





Cow Ties— 
See Huiters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 

614-63, Straight, with ring . $26.00 | 

6\%—6-2, Straight, with ring .$27 

6448-2 2, Straight, with ring. $30. 00 

614—10- 2, Str’ght, with ring.$35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks | 

Twist Traces : add per pair for Nos. 2 | 

and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price uy | 

Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c...... WM£10@ —% | 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
IreG se ea 604 1045 @ 60K 10410 
Brass .. ooo of 

Safety and Plumbers? "Chain. 75 

Gal. Pump — non. .lb., 449@5% 

eport Chain o. 

Ren Halter and “PAL 35K ITI 
Triumph Dog.......-..-- NK 10@60 
Brown ae and Coil....»2@0&5°, 
overt mm. 2 

oe fisiter. Heel, Rein, -.. 
OID 45 no scinh nenconstebaastsbghaes ane ‘ 

Oneida Community: 

American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


SED an nncncdbaieehins inal S5&2' 2G 40 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
SED . oan cwstngnesdbeccameel 45@5045°, 
Wire Goods Co.: 


SD EM a3 caveccs onabutenaebeaien 70° 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain....70% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
SE ERs alia ee oda benpekounewons 60°. 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
Coppered 2 aie dink te onion Cmadait ale eet 604&10° 
Sash Chain Attachments, per a at 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 
RR. pekctantsosaksbaanttiane £ nats. m0 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Chalk— 


Carpenters’ Blue. ...aro., 50@55¢ 


Carpenters’ Red... . .970., 50@55¢ | 
Carpenters’ White.. -970., OE 45¢ | 
Checks, Door— 
IS Nnaleett Lea ea oad 
Pullman. per oPo..............ceceee 0 | 
Russwin b cage atcha onih on commited sw 





Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co,: 7 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55 
Youths’ C hests with Tools . 40 


Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .30 
Farmers’. Carpenters, etc., Chests 
with Tools ...... 2 





Machinists and Pipe Fitters 

bo ee: ee ‘ 45 

Tool Cabinets...... $5 
Cc. E. Je igs & Co,’s Machir 





EMER ooo onc ce ati 7 
Chisels— 


SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .svkl0@svklald 4 
Buck Bros ail sasneekn gh 30 
C, E. Jennings & ¢ 
Socket F irmer N ] 
Socket Framing No, 15 
Swan's 





L. & I. "J. White & ¢ .- S0@30K5 % 
Tanged— 3 
Tanged Firmers. as in abGN iL, 
Buck Bros.... ss seaweeds 0 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25 
L. & I. J. White ¢ 1 2d 


Cold- Ib 
Cold Chisels, yood quality. Bal« 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. Mate 


Cold Ch sels, ordinary.... 9aMWe 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.,: 
a OO SR eee 50&5 
Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks 
Almond Turret Six-T« 
Beach Pat, each $8.00 
Blacksmiths 
Cincinnati Chuck Co 3 
Independent 4-jaw 
RM nk 5 0 565 kpc at aero 
Jacobs’ Drill c lu ks 
Pratt’s Positive Driv: 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
Independent Soca essks 
Universal, Reversit le J 
Universal, Com tyle —_— 
Combination, Specs e Jaws....05 
Goumavetion, | C om, Jaws...40 
2 Chuck 
PG. chadethedascceuhs do bh Silber loa 
Geared Scroll Chucks..............25% 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 2 


tern, 25%; Skinner Patent, ... 














Geared Pz at 








PETS « BRRTIB sv i00000tn0cb20stde ced 0? 
Planer Chucks........ baa oghvehdeeae 
I iors ised th dobbs chethhs ened 45° 
Drill Press Vises sameunhansnatee 
ee Ieee BOWE, soccnenndevvoredesy 35% 
Standard Tool Co.: : 
Improved Drill Chuck. onchues twin’ 45% 


Union Mfg. Co,: 

Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21........8% 
cell Combinations, Nos, 83 ne. 








Geared Scroll, Nos, 4 and 35..25 
Independent Iron. Nos, 18 and 318.35% 
Independent Steel, No, 64......... te 
Union Drill. Nos. 000, 00, 100, "701, 
_ i i eee ts 
Union Czar Drill 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 40 
SPIE ONS TEE. . os na vcdkpsaebovene 35%, 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
48 anc 50 the Gheeaahebed bier hahy eae 35% 





Lathe Chucks, ........ 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.......! 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.,.5 





Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
ROE MMONINS 65305543 6p:00d0ibedbecate 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50°, 
Whitaker Mfg. Cc.: 
Metionsl. Del. 6, 052. .820R oe 5 
Clamps— 
Carriage Makers’, Star, P., S. & W 
Co, 





Besly, Parallel................. 33'g&10°7 
Hamme: & Co.: 
Adjustable capes ole cee M&5% 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw. 40&5 ; 
Myers’ Hay Rack.. 
Lineman’s Swedis ) 
Saw Clamps, set ises. Saw Filers’ 
Cleaners, Drain, 
TIwan's Champion, Adjustable... 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary 





E Sidewalk— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star Pr doz., Socket, 


OE RRS a are 
Tronk, ? do mz,, X T% 
xX 





een Butchers’— 
OE ONES bo fo bvak stunt 8doach 06 
Fayette R, Pin mb a bgrakg Rieation 
L. & 1. I. Whi Co 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: ) 
1902 Chicago Hor 
20th Century Horse, ez | 
Lightning Belt Horse, eac | 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear Ball + 
Bearing Horse ae? $7.50 C 
| 








Stewart's New de} Sheep 
Shearing M yi e. each.$12.75 
Stewart clos ~ Gear Shear 
ing Machine, 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, ial 
Regular Stylea, list July 1. 703. 
80ES8IE 10° 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire. &e. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, 









Racking, Liquor, Bottling. 
Py eee oh eee rs ere ee 73% 
Compression Bibbs........70% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list..... 40% 
“~ ather, Walter B, Stevens & ‘Bons 
ME ehvasausinivehsiehesssécavenaiies eke 


i 
Kerosene, = 


TRON 


ACE _ 


Samaunees, Dividers, Ao. | 


Ordinary Goods....... TEES Y, 
Conductor Pipe, — 
L. C. L. to Dealers 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper 


Northeastern: 
Td 10a 50d WdTbo 501) 


8 

Lastern: 

ra DE LORT 2%, =5010% 
Central 

7a 60% 50410 % 
Northwestern: 

7a 60% b0£107%, 
Western: 

710 , 6 §0€1214% 5045 % 
Tennessee: 

Th 10 50€121,, 5010 % 
Southern: 

Te 0A 5061214, 5065 
Southwestern: 

(0a c 50S 5065 %, 

Terms, 60 day 2% cash 10 days. Fae- 


tory shipments generally delivered, 
See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 
lL. & G, Mfg, Co.: 

ii benews ae 4 2 8 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $2.1 10 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lin side andes, 

‘ 9 









Gal.:... 2 4 , 
Each .....$1.95 ie $2.40 $3.30 +. 5 
White  WOameled. .......ccctesssoses 
Agate  Lined......c.ccnseccvessccvces 10% 
Coppers’ Tools— 

See Jools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Scide ring— 


Soldcring Coppers. 3 1b, to pair 
and heavier, 2U4¢; lighter 


tiian 3 lb. to OOF... oe DS 
Cord— Sash- 
Braided, Drab. ... <2. Ib. 35¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 22¢; No. 7, 2214¢; No. 6, 
2310¢. hi lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable Laid Italian, ib., No. 18.37¢ 


Italian, ib., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, a 
Common anata Pe Ib., 11G@114 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted .18@ £¢ 
Patent Russia......... Ib... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib. . .81¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... Ib. . .21¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted.. .lb.13@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. .lb...17¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ? tb, 
20%¢; No. 7, 19%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢, in 12 doz, to 100 doz, lots. 
Eddystone Braided er to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27% ine 
H: armeony Cable Laid italian, ot 7 





SEE n ne cdsavdseeseseskpocsctevpes Ib 23¢ 
Pailm: in: 
eee, SOOM COE. cn wast ih isea.. tee 10° 


Sash Cord Attachme nts, per 100, .$2,00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12 
Braided, ® t., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord....... 50¢ 
Massachusetts, White...? 
Massachusetts, Drab # th 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab. 49¢; B, White, 3¢: 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57%2¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


Os SAME < 0 's-« ato wes & 9Aa—% 
Short Length.......90&20@—% 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord 
90& 10 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
REG wisi Ais abides tion ceed vanes 90°; 
Cradies— 


OE Si aa a FAS WOES antes 50% 


Crrene— 

White Rownd Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00. $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

Zelnicker’s La : 
White and 
Bine, Red, an 

Terra Cotta, $6.5 
Giant Lumber, 5% i . 15-1 
round, ill colors, $12.00; 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks P 
ne, Met 





Indelible.. 
Ye 





5 x in 
4 in. Square 
$2.50; 5 x. 14 x 
Suremark, Bis 
and Yellow. 
Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
MOREE Wienedi ss cap idsic # doz. $4.50 
Crow Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Oe a aye eee 50&10 


Cutlery, Table— 

















Internati | Silver Cc eK 
No. 12 M'd'm Knives, 1847. doz, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hi umilton 
and A Rid nddicken seh’ # doz. $3,00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew 49 
SOUL OEE Gn <nosbecsaw 
MR oa ode a hae 
WOME oss v0cnnkdabdhshbatebibexie a 50°, 
Meat and Food— 
American . ovina ae 
Nos. ‘401 402 493 404 405 406 407 
Each ...$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 §59 $60 
Enterprise: 
Nos.... 0 
Each ..$2 $3 $2.75 $ $6 2@54K714° 
ip RN eee ae {0KTIo 
P.. S. & W. Co.: 
EE RSE knee cbt b-ans ou iapand 19@ANKS 
EE Kédus chantedeteocinidsonsoaumnel G&S 


~ 
2S 
F 
en 
oO 
° 
Ceniteennysincnonme 
15° 











| 
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Esttie Glant. sa. ccvcsvane ? doz 40@50 
Nos... 305 | 310 2° 320 | 320° 
35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68) 

New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24.00 


40 

Russwin Food, 7 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
927.003 SD, GEE Ch ac dcesséscs sss 4510610 
; $15.00 $18.09 
Enterprise Beef Shavers.........25@30 


Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters...........35° 
Corn Graters............% 3 
J. M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....7 
Combined Slaw Cutter 
Grater 







Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. ..doz, $4.25@4.50 
NINES 4 csavdcucahsies anhaee nce 
National, @ doz., No, 1, $21; No, 2 


EDs Sccbuncnseavasaudanbanuutteaessok’ 40 
Dissers, Post Hole, &c— 
Dis : 

Ra " aA fs. eo Of a re 25 

Samson, # doz, $34. 00. 000 ett fe 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole “and Well 

DORE nid coven tannisecyesnt Veet sates: 40 


Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers, # 
ee ehcveacdsbndcaeacetoaesek a $8.50 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz., $7.50 
_Hercules Pattern, # doz..... . -$9.50 
Kobler’s, #® doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giaut, §12.00: Hercules 
$10.00; Invincible, ‘% 0; Rival, 


_ 9B.503- PAO, ns sediiny ss idgess $7.50 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 
BAGNSY TINRGONN c. eaidicck ce i vctaen sonsee 60% 


Dividers—Sce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Anives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers. +00 
Ster! ing Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 





MeChines: ..5. 6.6 5 vs - 8L.50G1,75 
Breast, Millers Falls..... ++ 1K 10% 
Breast, ep se GE Wisk saes oo dds 
ee ee eer ee 2% 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stecks....25% 


Goodell Automatic Drills.5 J 1061 B08 

Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
renee per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 
2 ib, 

Millers Falls Automatic Drills,33%4&10% 

Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis.. 





Ratchet. PEROT Bs de0 Gis chs 709 
SEASCRRE | WO ROROE H. on.cs swasdeectiveur’ 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
ID... ¢0 oe SUskEa Anke <usact ate 40@10&5 % 
Ratchet, No. 012.............. 40440405 % 
Ratchet, Celebrated........... {0G@INKSY, 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W. 
40&10@50 % 


Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 


Twist Drills— ~*” 
Bt. BtoeR i so ek Soak TOG VME10% 
Vaper and Straight Shank. 

65 @ 65410 % 
‘ Drivers, Screw— 

crew D’ver Bits, per do 

Balsey’ s Sc rew Holder cna Driceee” 


doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in. 
EEE COR Rar Pr a ey 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 307, 
SMMMOME 2 ant. cdnvusansstocctienks wit 
Disston’s Screw Drivers, 
and Ferrules 
Elmore Tool Mfg. 


Hartford ..,.. 
Inde struc tible 


Star o 
_Screw Driver Bits 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets. 





3, $12. 50% 


Ford’s Brace Screw bose - 40419% 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto...............05 65@65&10° 

Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch..........ssss0..s. 40% 


Millers Falls, ® doz., Nos. 11, $9.95: 
12, $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, $8.46; 41 
$13.43; 42," $17.21 . 

Swan’s: 

Nos. 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540 
40&10% 


ee Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 


Northeastern. - HE 1045 % 506 10% 
Eastern...... .80° 504 10° 
Oentral....... BOL 10S%  50€10% 
Northicestern. .8041045% 50610% 
Weatern ...... SIE5 % 5065 % 
Tennessee..... 805% 50k 10% 
Southern. .... .75&10% 5045 


Southwestern. .7. Sel 106 214% 505 % 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are quite general 
owing to market irregularities. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 

Copper. 

Were OB. hoc ewacvee 80% 
Sizes 1%, 2%, 8%, 5, 6 "60810 

OSG OL cts Awe’ 2. 50% 
No. Mie PIEGES eS. 2 85% 
Copper Biows.. . ..%6iccss 50% 


Elbows, Stove ‘Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ 40& 19K 19% 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 

Emery, Turkish— 

§Sto 55to 

46: 220: Flour. 
5d $144 
5c | 9Me 
6 ¢ 45 ¢ 





Peete 


ened 
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10-ib. cans, | 
10 in case....64¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 

10-lb. cans, less | 
a ae n¢ De 0 ¢ 


8 ¢| 


tons a discount of 


Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 


10% is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 


Ford's Auger Bit Extensions... .40 


Extractors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


PF ncthaiid Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 
5%: Bronze and Plated.........++.- 50% 
WallInG’S  <<6c cccveccevccccesccsecsonecss 50°, 
Upson’s Patent. ...ccsecceeceeeeeeees 40% 
Cord and Weight- 

Ives, 4 gf0., $1.0B....5..ccccscccccese 10% 
Titan,  gr0.; $0.66..5....eeceeeoee 10% 
Corrugated— 

Acme Corrugated basteners........ 70% 

Faucets— 
Cork. Tieed...0 sce sess 504 10G60 % 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, .. 
604 10@70% 


Red Cedar.. OLS OE ane 












Petroleum ...ceeseees Wk10GQ75 
B. & L. B. Co.,: 
Metal Key......ccccecceecseceess =< , 
Star 2.ccvssccccccvcsscvescaeceseeresss 6 
West Lock....... 7 ‘oa 10 
John Sommer's Peer! less Tin Key... .40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key.50&107% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key..607% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 0% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. .50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lie ii 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 60% 
John Sommer’s O, Kk, Cork Lined...50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. ao 


John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 

Self Measuring: : 
Enterprise, Self Measuring nz: 
Pump, # doz,, $36. peoseennent 40&10% 

Lane's, #@ doz., $36,00...........- 40&10% 


National Measuring, =i doz, $26.40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 







Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands...... - 10 0G 75810 % 
Standard Brands..... 7541080 7, 
Lower Grade.. 75d 10d 104804 10% 
Disston’s Superfine. 

Gold Medal........- +e ae 
McCaffrey’s Sta b% 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
24, '97.. re se Nae etre 331% @40% 


Finteses, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co 


i No, "103; Special, No. 
ee ted $5.15 
Fusible Links, No, 96.....++.+s-- . 0% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107...... 60&10% 

Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch 3 ot oe 17 19 21 



















Per d02..... $3.60 3.85 5.15 4.65 
ck, Stow & * pees Co, 

” ~ one 15 19 ‘21 24 “ 

$4.00 £40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 

Reading Hardware Co........ - 60% 

Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: i 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato. ...+-.++..70&57, 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine... 45& 20K 1242 7 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine... - 608TH 5 7, 
Champion, Hay....... G0&12%2 % 
Acme, Hay.......ce0+- 60&20 7, 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine........ 6545 7, 
Manure. Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70 
Champion, Manure.......-.-+++- 65&5 
Columbia, Manure........-.-+.- ida 
Acme, BUMS Ss ee cd; sh ss0003 
Round Shoulder Header, 

Champion, Header.........++--+«-- ee 
Dakota, Header...........-.+-+- 
Kansas Header.........-.eee+e+ : 
Wood, Barley........ssseceeeeees 
Steel, Barley......scccsssseesseees 6635 % 
Columbia, Spading 70&73 o&5% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’o’t Bar, per doz. 75@s0¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.2 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Of... 44% Ora. tae te ae 
Lach... .$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
HOMO Viccrcess eb ape $2.75) >0 
oo eee ceveca Ger ae 
Waterproof Sal. Taped... 3.65 3 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40) s 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15} ~ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern..... .80@80&S% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, éc. .50@50£10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c......50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.60&10% 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 33%% 
GPUS > NO Biv cecsc cCukecbests cp vice 5 
Weeey Be Re We Dik cicteicsiinese 33% % 


THE 


IRON 


AGE 








Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 


Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10° 
Wheaten) Be Ges i vivide ns ce cisccese 60&10 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottica or Cans, with Brush, 
4 25¢10@: 50 % 


Elwe 1l’s 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade. . .gro.$6.00@$6.50 





Dixon's Everlasting, 10-lb, pails, ea. 
Be ; in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 
Tihs 6.6.p:0:6 + sn On bd oe um Ohgle an dhas sameness 2.09 

He! met oe errr eae 
Griddles, Soapstone— 

Pie DE HG. ci dedce dbus 334433} g&10% 
Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 


Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 





1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer-. 
less; Pvko Spiral (foot power) .334% 
Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°; 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Hand and Foot Power, each, 
Nos. Ol, - $1.75; 1A, . $2.50; _ 10, 
EE 
iders, each, Nos, 20, 
$5 5.00: 20a, $6.00; 20A Connteed, 
MR an idsdnnaledrck pth bhecwnucnesdts < 
Dise Grinders, each, $2.50........ % 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family airiniatonen, e 
inch, # doz., $2.00.......0..0. 0% 
Rich: urds Mfg. Co., Oi and Cycle 
Ball Bearing, mounted............. 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 4&10K2% 
FA alters and Ties— 
Cee: Felt... cea ves'e WE @—% 


Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2% @40% 









Brown Coil and Halters 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50K! : 5% 
grown Tie Outs.......... 708 10@ 7545 - * 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
MEE in odds sansequstatnashibesesaine 30&2% 
Jute Rope,..cccccces sued aahavesanede 35% 
Sisal Rope........... aaabeteendrnbban 20% 
COCO BORO. vcs cccensccncceccecdons 45° 
Hemp Rope.....ccccccccscccccoevccves 45% 
Oneida Community: es 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5% 
BM, COW Tie. ccccsccscescesvecs 45(@50 %, 
Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45K&5@5IK10K5% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— _ 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@35&10&5% 


Heller’s Farriers....... + 4&5@M 105% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel............++- 40&10@50% 
DOMEIOE, © idsdspenacdeevancerss 40&10@50 %, 
PREPOUIED: ond ccsveudsccvesvdess 40& 10050", 
OE GREER IEMER GG 6674@5 %, 
EE" cncconecccaceresopecess 50% 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75% 


Fayatte R. Plumb: 
Rb By OC sececeeses 40&2'6@40&12'2 % 
Eng. and B, 8S. Hand.50&1l0&5@6045 %, 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60K 10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7'2@40& 12%&5% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, # gro....$7.75 
Heavy Hammers and 
eages— 
Under 3 1b., per Ib., 50¢. . .80€10% 
8 to 5 1b., per 1b., 40¢. . .80410410% 


Ocer:é lb., per U0., 30¢...... 
Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢.80é10€10% 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tgol Handles 
Age, Pick, éc.. RP 
REO, MN, els cok su enaienvin 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
LOGO. TOMER. 6. oi on des hs 40% 
cP EE ia a Sas Oe b8 COS 50% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handiee— 
Atkins 

Disston’s Handles ‘and. ‘Saw Tabs.. 
Mechanics’ aalssanaine- 
Auger, assorted...gro.$3.00G$3.59 
PUNE AME. sk es ker gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 


Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.404 
$8.65 >. Hickory...... $2.1502.40 

Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95 > Hickory, ...«.: 1.60@1.75 


Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.600$1.75 
File, assorted.....qro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet. éc., 
60k 100604 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80& 
85¢; Not Varnished..... 65 75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Carving Tool....... Suantaasch 30@30&10% 
EON’ Sa cbnwipeetn bonded érde nt 60@60&10% 
Pile a biwliek cctesscacdecs 60@60&10°7 
te are 30@30& 10% 
Screw _Driver.........csseccss 30@30&10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Anger 
EOI . a dnoveutTisen eccthdan acai 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity we Handle . 
g 85@ 
J. L. Osgood: m7 $1.80 


Indestructible File and Tool. #® 
gro., No. 1. $8.00; No, £ $8.50: 
No. 3. $9.00; No. 4 $9.80: No. 
iy. Gratis nasrbanatands gro. lots 10% 








W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co,: 








Hammer, # doz., 12 in.. $2.00 a; 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 

12., $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 one 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3 50: 
30 in., $3. 80, 

Sledge, #@ doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, ' = 
36 in., $4.09, te 

Axe, ®@ “doz , 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 

36 in., $5.80. 

Adze, a doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80. 

Pick, @ doz, R. R., 3% in., 
$8 00 coal, 34 in. 80, 

Hatchet, # doz., "122 to 14 in., 


2.00 J 


Hangers— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track 
and Parior Door Hangers per double set 
with track, de. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 
Oscillating 
sig Twin 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg, C« 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 











Railroad a ae 
Cronk & Carricr Mfg. Co 
Loose Axle. * e0&10° | 
Roller Be iring Revererduccosseas 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15.00, 
60K 10 
Rol ller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No, 
; i ere 60&10° 
Bull Dog, _ pileceawecbethene 70% 
Lane Bros, Co, | 
Parlor, ‘Ball Bearing, $4.00 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105 $2.8 85; 
New Model $2.80: New Cc ham 


pion per set of 4 re com- 
plete with track. eastetl 

Barn Door, St indard. 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 
Trolley Hangers and track.. "50% 

Lawrence Lros,: 
Cleveland 
Clipper, 
COU: wccsdcvcdbathhepwangeal 
Cyclone, No, 40.. 
Tandem, No. 50.. 
New York. 
Trolley, No, ‘30, pa 

McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2. 10% a | 











often given, 


Anti-Friction 

Hinged Hangers, 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, a7, 48, 147, 247, 
60.85% 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$2.25 
Roller B'r’g St'l Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 13,$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
T0&712% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjust: ible Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16........ 504 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8.... 
Auto Adj. Track -_ 22. -5 
Trolley B, D, No. 
D. No. 120, 95." 
$2.45; No, 150...........2+++-$2.50 


King Charm, 60°? 


Extra 5@10% 


Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10°% 
Palace, Adjustable Track No, 
D Seustatseeacreeseteteee’ 50K5% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No. 
pO RE Oe: 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... : 
Trolley B, D. No, 20...... 50&10% 
Trolley B, D. No. 24, $1.30; No. 
27. $1.40; No. 28... ducal 
Baie Bearings, Nos, 37. 38, 
° 13, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70& 
Anti. friction, No, 42; No. 
sizes 2% and 3......--.....:-. 60% 
Hinged Tandem No, 6085 % 
werring Door B. B, Srivei No, 
osgubadSrievahiess ogocees toh 0° 
Boggis F’y Co.'s Kid- | 
da’ Roller Rearing, # doz... 
4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00..40610% J 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers eleeniee bade 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman. Trouser, #@ gro.. No, 1 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No, 5 
No. 8, Black enamel, $7.50; No, “10. 
$21.00; No. , $8.00; No, 15, Rods. 
$9.00; No ie ” Loops ees apaniioned $10.09 
Victor Folding.:........2....; # gro. $9.60 

Gate— 
— Patent Gate Hangers, 
ne 


60 





# doz, | 


Joist @nd Timber— 
Lane Bros. 35% 
pate 
Griffin’s Security Hasp..,........ 50&10° 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60% 
Hatchets— 

Regular list, first qual. 50 100609, 
Second quality Weeks afin’ 60604 10%, 
Heaters, Carriage— 
Ca, No $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50: 

$1.7 75; No. 3D, $2. 00; No. 7D 

Not 3E, $2.50; No. 1. $3. 

Clark Coal, ® doz., $0.75 
Hinges— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges 

Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 





Doz, Sets with Faeteninga, No. 
1, $0.70; No. $, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 

Mortise Shutter............ 80% 


Mortise Reversible Shutter... .80% 






North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures: 
No. 2, fo ‘ “ ood, me 00; No. 3, for 
) oe ey “A Se eee 10” 

Charles Parker RMN cede ahdderes 70G@75° 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic on™ 
SE tds nacbladauesedone hh alt 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges. ne 
110, for wood, $9.90; No. 111, i 
SL Sokdndeccersercecuscnatell Y 








Mn NE aaa i's Ken aincien 60% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 164742, doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
OG: Bo, Sale DB PRG i cccccccci T5&5° 
Acme, Lull & Porter............. 75 
Queen City Reversible............ 


~ pard’s Noiseless, 


a age wa Gravity Locking, . 
MSD cnnaccdecenhpisccaccenetads 7 
Clark’ .. we re RY eee 
Clark's O. P., Nos, 3 and 5. 
ie Us TUG, Bacckcccceccc 
CHUM OI. Dicnaddricncecoded: 
Buff: ilo Gravity Locking, 


ae We Bobs ke saddibasesnteaed 
Shepard's Double Locking 
Champion Gravity Locking. 
Picneer 
Empire 
W. H. Co.'s ; Mortise Gravity 





Lock 
Bicue tue cncc¥evcderbes 60.10% 
Gate Hinges- 
Clark's or Shepard’s— on 
ds ead aaokbie fd00 8 
Hinges with L’t’chs. $2.00 2 2. .70 5.00 


ing, No. 


acts: 


Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 wg 

Latches only..... 20 = 673) =(BS 
New England: 

With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 


Without Latch..... doz. 
Reversible Self-Closing: 


. $1.60 


With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 

Without Latch... .doz. ...@si.si 
Western: 

With Laeten......... doz. $1.75 

Without Lateh...... doz. .$1.15- 
Wrightsville Hardware Co, : 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
Ghay,.. Woes! 2S OP Bisse ccves 70% 

Miscellanecus— 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, @ doz. prs.......... $1.00 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
MA pospaneowasscncdnesonasencascepece 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless........30% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C'st lron$6.50@$6 75. 
J, Bardsley: 


Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
40% 





















tise Floor Hinges.......... ; 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking,33% % 
Bommer Bros. : 
Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 
—. Floor, Ball  Bear- 
Rae sed bast gint dese dé cokes 40% 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40% 
Lavatory Hinges BEd Cds cio nenkt 10°% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door 
Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
i cnsccdpanteeecses # gro, $9.00 
Chicago ‘Sprig Butt co,: wt 
Chicago Spring Hinges. % 1a 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50% | 2 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) FJoo : = 
Garden City Engine House...25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 2B , 1|@ 
Columbian Hardware Co,: @ 
Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% |S 
Aeme, Braes......0: 2% lew 
GND Sic cncescvcas 30% | ° 
Columbia, ® gr., No, i, $9. 00; + 
PME MDE Vale ide action oncad $2 500 co 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, # gr.$12.00 | & 
NT NE Te nae 30% i 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, per S 
gro, . 2.00 - 
Oxford, ‘hew lis .30 o 
Floor Spring F eee B5KE10 3 
Columbian Steel............ 65&10% 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 8 
Matchless Spring Hinges. .... 30% |= 
Matchless Jamb _ Hinges aoe 30% 4° 
Richards Mfz. Co. 

Superior Double’ ‘niyined Floor 2 
sé cass estiabehe Manaeet 40° 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co. : £ 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback . 

Screen Door.......... # ar. $9.00 [a 
Chief Ball Bearings Floor 
SEL cath kta boandshidiedace satial 50° 
Ball Bearing Door............. 25° 
No. a Desi Meet Holdb’k. 

zg $9.00 
Standard Mis 
Champion Double Acting Door 
PENNS ih cds onda eilains 25&10& 10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
BOAR: ib atens bes ous: 25&10&10°% 
Superior Spring Hinge Co,: 
Superior Floor Hinges......... 10° 
ee ere | 40% 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 

February 10. 1998: 

Light Strap Hinges... 7 | 
Heavy Strap Hinges... .75% | 


Light T Hinges........60 = 
Heavy T Hinges... .40&€10% | % 
Extra Hey. T Hinges.65é0% {| = 
Hinge. HG0ne «6 66 isis sc 0% \% 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... 75% 1 & 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T.. .65&10% J 
Screw Hook { 6to %24n. .1b.314¢ 
and Strap. 414 te in. .1b.38\%4¢ 


(22 to 8% in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


7a Wl OS ot ce ce h fhe 
BE-inch .... eke aes 1b. Mo¢ 
Y-inch ink nh aah bee oe 1b. 8l4¢ 


Hitchers, Stali— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2°% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross: 
Tene. n. 5 16 17 13) 2 
Galr. Open... .$35 $39 $42 $16) % 
Jap. Open... .26 @& 31 35+ = 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 56 | S 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 86 59 43) & 
Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveiana Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick. No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 158....... each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye - Jolutere~ | 
Scovil and Oval a. Pike Mfg, Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 
4 60 HHGBD 106 107, K 
Grub, list Feb. 23, ettles— 
7 ~ 10 / ee 
D. & H. Scovil jad 100704104 io Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425”, 
Am, Fork & Hoe Go. (Scovil Pat- Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
RIED .cncectsinensantnccsvenwacnncst 605% Ho 
Handled— Naive 
Gronk's Weeding, No. 1.62.00; No. 2.25 Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
“Hoe Go.: aoe Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Penance 
— oe omeed Tod IO&SE2 Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 
Sastiock” a: seeccccesces 75423 ve Corn— 
att OTIOT. 22+ eeeeceecereerees 70% Ciieutian Cutlery Co. Wilcut 
eae en RS eee HS a Raives and He Oks papas ods 60°, 
ppmasgneecssbonpmenennsesl ae ees Ca 
Seances, Harper’s....-.-- aahnnes® Easy Cut, # doz No, 10 Cc H. ..$2.10 
Tranhoe ZI esansa0y | Easy Cut, @ doz., No, 10 B C H.$2.20 
Cultivator, B ean tao 708 10&10&5 7, i ? ‘doz paeebasdroanessesunenan eo 
Cultivator, B B 6i6.::2.-T0&10&10&5% | Dent. VP dozens co-aie aso eroee a4 
Weeding, Acme.......... 724k 102% %, Serrated. e rs ee or ‘ eae 85 
Seuffie, Lightuing..........----+: 6057, Yankee, No. 1 C H.............0. $1.35 
Hoisting Apparatus— Yankee, No, 2 C H....--s0++++0+- $1.15 
See Machines, Hoisting. Drawing— 
— Bit— Standard List........ 80 10G—%, 
ae $21.00 45&10% C. E, Jennings & Co., Nos. are . 
. 5 GRAD ideo csd ene % S&T 
Door— Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and. 2L871,° 
Bronze NI Sn scene reneanieeee 6625@70 
Empire 50 DONNEMGED .< na. tone edccbowsbamdonehne 1675 % 
Pullman BA) L. & I. J. White........00..0 20&5@25°, 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 


ready, 407% 





N 118, 11, Sure 
a 50°, 





File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
Blamdles ..--.....--2-ee-ceceeee 3344@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$18.00; BP doz.........-.eeeeeeeeeeee $2. 
Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, . 





Bush icin’ iioider, @ doz....2..$1% 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
ze (TER ett TRE AR. 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.........-..-.++-+ 

Glothes Line, “Reading List -40 

Coat and Hat, Reading.........- 4 

oat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 4 

Harness, Reading BAat. .cccvcccceces 40%, 

on re— 

Belt, Nos. to 15... .75€10@80% 


Wire C. & hy. Hooks. .80@806é10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat. an Hdw, Go, Gem. Toe eae 
Columbian Hdw eM.....- 
Parker Wire G Goods Co,., King..75&10% 


Goods Co.: 4 
a 60&10%; _ Chief, TOMIO% | 


Crown, 75%; Czar, 65&10%;  ' 
Brace, .75%; Czar Harness, 50%; 


Ceiling, 15%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in,, per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.15. 


Cotton ......--- . -dow .$1.25@$1.58 


Hooks, &c.— 
Wrought Staples, ao Soe in 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; ee 
$6.75 ; Heavy, $7.6 
Grass, best, all sizes, 7, dos., 


00 

Cee, common grades, all sizes 
per COZ. .sesssereers siasasibo 
Whifletree. cavcoxveas saat 


Eyes: 
eo _ . - nate eae GOGEIE 10%, 


Brass 
Malleable Iron... .. .7@70&10%, 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate ‘and Sout 


Hooks 
“Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Shoulder ......00----eeceeseeeeee 85&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition ..... . ft. 6@6%4¢ 
$-ply Guaranteed... .ft.8\44@9¢ 
5-ply Guaranteed. . .. ft. 9e@iR2¢ 


Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 


Low Grade..... anaes 9e 
Fair Quality........ vale 1@il¢ 
I rons— Sad— 
From 4 to 10........ 1b. 3144 2% ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... Ib. 34@3ee 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
a . 50 55 GO 65 
Jap’d Caps......86 3% 8 93 
Tin’d Caps...... 91 S8101 98 


New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
EINE onan cutanbVokseecs sncuesnvad 60% 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......d0z.G0@65¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


Auto Screw.......... 30&2°, ; Steel, 45% 

Pe tt eer 50°. 

= "Rani eee WAS’ 

Richards’ Tiger Steel. No 139.. eS 
Smith & Hemenway as Downs aclipaee 


La 


dde 
Richards Mfg. Co.. Tadder Jacks. .53Y 


Hay and Straw— 


Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ # doz, $9.59 

Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 

Miscellaneous— 

Farriers’ ... . . .d0z .$2.60@3.55 

Wostenholm’s .......... @ doz, $3,00@3,25 
Knobs— 

Base, 2\%4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rupber Tip...... gro .$1.25G1.40 


Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35a 49¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .65C70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.0542.15 
Bardsiey's Wood Voor, Shutters, &c.15% 


Bedi Leathe r-— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
Oy | Oy BRE Fee epee 4 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 

Climax Shelf, No, 113 - 
RS MN gf wiskns enacedbin se 


Ladies, Melting— 





L. & G. Mfg, Co., Melting ms. 
ET nv nb Gcbuegdseustclemetschas 
Pi UREN , EE andes doentcurenatoeas ‘eae? 
Reading pdebehabiadeTatsudeariuisbensed 60% 

Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand.............. 4% 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.... .doz.$3.50@4.00 


Side Lift, No. 0....doz.$4.00@4.50 
Hinge Globe, No. 0. doz .$4.00@4.50 
ee 40@40£ 10 7, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SEs. nthe 46'S. 6 ole tisnue $3.75@ 4.00 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
| Perr rere. doz .35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 101, 


doz. $2.00 
Seer Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
apheedsseqsnesenoseses cncensneen 50&5 % 


aie: rds’ Trump, No, 127.......00.- $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 
Biomll.. i. 8% doz.50¢; large, 60¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 


Leathers, Pump— 


See Pumps— 
Lifters, Transom— 
Aes cociece Sp aicebpadce sbupthae 10% 
Lines— 


Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 = 20 
100 feet........88.30 1.95 1.78 
75 feet........81.95 165 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3. 23 
Solid Braided Masons’............ . 
Silver Lake Sees ee No.0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
SA nneh shed binetanchaneinand @ gr. . 0% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, wes: E 
White Cotton, No. 342, $1.50; No. 4, 
Colors, No. 344, 


00; No. 4% 2.50 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No 4, $2.75; 
Linen, No, 3's, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: 
Wem. Gh Bak’: snip een cdecanexdicsse 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: Mo. 5, 


White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton 
GREE wxctahsekibensct stam dbecsmea 20° 


Clothes Lines, ote a 50 ft.. 
. ; 60 ft., $3.25: 70 ft., $3.75: 75 
$4.00: 80 ft.. $4.35; 90 ft., $1.75: 
100 Wea) cen crustssancuvenshbbave 20% 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 


I VEIT, > nnnbhend paneiainowkd 40% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton....20% 
Shade Cord. Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks... .3814@33%@5%, 
Door Locks, Latches, &c — 
oat are very often made 


Reading Hardware Co.. 
R. & E. Mfc. Co 





aw ubasigsice Steel 
g. Co. Wrought toe! and 


Keeeeeene sees eeececcseeses 


AGE 


Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 

On Ee rer 10% 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, #? 
in ssensase0ashtuceespoebe 10% 
Window Ventilating............... 10” 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks. ; 40% 

Taylor Mfg. Co., Perfect. Ventilating, 
TNE s uo ng case eictmasieae spoke $0.75@$1.00 


MI echines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 

without Augers, 
2.25@2.50 


Com. Angl’r, 


Ford Auger Bit Co................$22.00 
Jennings’, Nos. 1 aud 4........ 2&7 %, 
Millers i: teal iweire <iaese en sied 5 
Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular 2.90 
SPOR Sinn as co cicncecsscc 410&10%, 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fenve Macuines....each, §5.50 
Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with ——. 
Brake ......-000----cscessesseseces eee , 
Moore’s Cyclone High Speed Gin 
ga A ae > 
Ice Cutting— 
Chandler's ... pubevennuleleh 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine Co.: 
OO 2 Usecocnas 
Boss Rotary 
Champion Rotary Banner "No, 
Standard Champion No, . 
Standard Verfection.............. $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.09 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 


Mallets— 
Ie aidan och etate 45L5G50 % 
EAGEMOTOED os. 5 sé 0 0d 4545050 %, 
Tinners’ lickory and Apple- 
UD 9.67 b Ginaco se doz. 4565@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Ue. BP ON Sis arecnacecctenad 50% 


Mats, Door— 
Acnie_ Flevible —_ ade ane ee honeese 50% 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co,), new list.50% 


Sietiecke—— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—sce Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.: 


Per doz. 
$57.00 








BR Goebigh eerste obi oso Do ti cen 20@25 

Te ee ae eee 2510 7, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30% 
Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .33% 
Parker's Box and Side.......... 50&10%, 
ae a ree oe 30%, 

Motors, Water— 

3! OB, Pere 30° 
S250). 3.50... 10,00  IB.BB. nsicrissree 33% *, 
Noi. 2 3 4 
Lippincott’s: 

RET RED 


2 3 4 
$2.50 3.50 10.00 15,00..3314% 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Tool and Knife 


SEES accccsangeuboarsectesabue 3345 % 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for cach size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 


12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$}.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
Comtinautad -cccspwisisds ociccocdecdeced le 
GOES AMTICO...» sates vinecacssee 70% 
Great American Ball B’r'g, new list.70% 
CE Fink o cccduccc yocccaccocence 70% 
POUIORED a. chesccccsnccéseqsescoed 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing. 
50& 1045 % 
Pennsylvania Golf................++.- 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse............. 33%4&5% 
Pennsylvania Pony.._ -......... - A0&5% 


Naiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miacel- 
RRR eM Hy- 8545 @85£10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- 


ers’, dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 78 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. # bh, 


Coleman ....13 12 12 11 11 net @ 
New Haven.. 2 21 20 19 8 .. @ wh, 


net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
EE eek sheen se acs Acad ? Dh Be 
Jobbers’ Special Brands. 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
% 2 214 Sin. 


Brass Hd. gro. 46 55 60 .70 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 
BAA ee 
| RRS heer rete: 30410% 

Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80° 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
DT S4N cow sen pe nh as ss 5.40¢ 
ee saben sceee 
a: o.. ©. a Ms sanaet 5.804 
Heragon,. GO; @8...:3: 6.60¢ 


| 


| 
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Hot Pressed: Off list. 
BQUATe ....00.0 eocrevces dG 
HeCLAGON .cccvccccececes 6.40 


a 


BONE. oc cscienee teckesaveeet 


I eo eS ie 1b.6 ¢ 

WOCd ah s beednan 5 sa e6 oe 1b.5 ¢ 

Plumbers’ ‘Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Stonoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated..... TIk10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 506 10 ¥, 
TANO cccccccsvecese 65410 @ 70%, 
BWativeaad..2.0.06 600 0 0% 60k 106 10%, 
Amcricau Tube & Stamping Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 7O0@70& 10 
Railroad Oilers, &c,........ 60@60& 10 %, 
Hero Fruit Jar Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans 70@70&10%, 





Railroad Oilers, etc........60@60&10°, 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 

Maple City Mfg’ Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@ 60& 10%, 


Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever. # doz., $24.............. 30% 
Can Openers— 

Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35j¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75(43.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, #@ doz., 
net: Yankee $0. 75(@ $0.85 ; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, ®@ doz., $2.90; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 


Prccking-2 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Rope, any quantity..... 1@ir¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
BRE! Beek. fica sd chews 11@12¢ 
Shect, ce, Wie o daane -11@12¢ 
Sheet, Le Sh Fe ee apn 12 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure. Gum........ Ua 45e 
GROG, BOG. o.0:6bs ners tae 40@ a 
Jenkins’ TE, BD By: BOO. scnrethcs cc. 3 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 941 I¢ 
POD ob keds Bae basa lb. 4a44e 


Russia Packing........1b. 9al0¢ 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger size.................00% 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List.... eens 

Edwards, Royal Blue. ive hb vb bes bonse 

Fry— 
> non Lipped: 


Ee Bos FF 
Per doz... . $0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch ij 16 18 
Per doz. “tis 2.25 2.80 $3.15 


‘no, iusisdlea Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.. .2%¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building Felt, 


5% 


3-32 and \%& in., 9 to 60 Ib., 
i Oe, Sa ae Sige 

mm Board, Sheet, 40 r 40 in., 
EON Oh Biv nnca + eae 28, 314¢ 
Per roll. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 


BC 58¢ 
Medium weight, $0 Iba. to roti. 


56@70¢ 
Tleavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 
T5QAIB¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 py. 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ple, $7.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% a 


eS Mo ark ona ear $54.50 
Red Rope Reofing, 250 sq. ft. 
POT VOTE ssa cna Wh ec Gare Seats $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. 


$34. mae. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. Tenet 
e Np Ae eee 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.).80¢ 
Sand Paper and ee 


Flint and Emery........ oes 

Garnet Paper and Cloth. 
Parers—Apple— 

Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.90 
Improved Bay State..... P doz. $36.90 
New Lightning............ 8 doz. $70 
‘Zen Tenee SB. csc. cedas PF doz. $h,00 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.9 
Ronanza Improved.......... each $7.59 
NS ear eh ere each $19. 
Fureka smaeeven.. Leawayes nile each $7. 
Weety Camtee ...0 sick obec cdeud each $29.10 
REET L. kick c\sbuckebstess sci each $30. 


ae 


eae 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 
SPOT caxwchasese Uedes sanee? # doz. $4.00 
BACCO BRM Se Boosie sens # doz. $5,00 
Rocking Table............- # doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co.: 
DES cn dcansense oeeguad # doz. $4.00 
Baldwin ...... ateecdcetpete # dez. $4.00 
eRe Tho sccqasteveaicas # doz. $3.25 
BOOM Tihs canoe na svck on. de -® doz. $6,25 
Orange— 
Goodell Co,, Sane younaue each $20.00 
Potato— 
SD 5 5 cccancsccsanckeetal #8 doz. $7.00 
White Mountai:............ #¥ doz. $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 


EAE cnab ries et renews s 75é105 % 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock = 
a. ey 7 ere 3344 % 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
DI 5 cache cd ken he 50@50€ 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60«10% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Eastern Prices: [ 
Standard, 2-6 in.......68% 
Eaztra Heavy, 2-6 in....74/%,% 
Fittings, Standard and , | 
TIGROE csv ccdbve sian 80% 9 
Pipe, Merchant — 
Carloads to Consumers: 


Ertra. 10 
£1045 % 


cr 


Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
a h % % 


%and \% in. 4 
OE io aa aie 
g Oli cas ..+ } See Trade Report 
¥ to 6 in.... 
7 to 12 in. 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lotsa. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: f 
First-class i a hee e bok 05m 






Second-class .....+- eer 
Pipe, Stove— 
rt. 100 joints. 
€dwards’ Nested: cC.L. LC _L, 
5 in., Standard Biue....$835 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7 75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue 7.00 8.09 
6 in,, ’ Royal Blue. .. 7.50 8.59 
7 in., Royal Blue . 8.50 9.50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co.'s } : 
5 ‘2. i ‘niform Color. .$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6,40 7.40 
‘ 


in., Uniform Color.. 7.49 8.40 
Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood plenve. 
Bench, first qual. .30@ 8045% 
Bench, second qual.. .0@ yt 







eRMAM cia cout oty a9 » 25 @ 2545 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : i 
Bench, First Quality..........++-+ 30% 
Bench, Second Quality...........- 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous +062 % 
Toy and Germat 30% 
TOM occ cccccscbesccccdecees - 60% 
Iron Planes” ° Sal 
Chaplin’s tron Planes..........++++-: 6! is 
Wats ccvcccce cecscecscccccvesccvess 60%, 


Plane lIrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list fe 
Dec. 12, 706.....4+- ngewe 25% 
Buck BroS.......----ceceeeeeseeeeseees 30 . 
Chapin-Stephens Co ° 
ChGtS a dec ncedevecececes as auceneih 
L. & I, J. White..........-.-- 2& 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
KKohler’s Eclipse........-.--- # doz. $7.50 
Plates— 
Fete .ccecccencscve lOc SQGSP 


ry Stamping Co.: 

“Standard WV rot, Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 kegs, per 100 th, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in. to 2-in., 
ines. Pi net. H k 

ee pe ooK— ‘ 
Never-Break ....-c-ccccscccccccees 75&10% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75&5@75é10€5%, 
Gae 30; 6 ty $145, G1.80 5 in., $1.25 

1.30; 6 1.50. 
S ey 12-in. 


4 
‘ene sng $2.25 $2.75 (i 










American 
Improved Button 
Cronk’s ......- 


Stub’s Pattern..... 
Combination and others 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 
Gas PRS. ..icccescccocsecsee 
Wire and Cutting Pliers... 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers 
otntt TR, 5050) <gcead TOG S@IOK 1065° . 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting “—, 
CD cided esbakgiihandanienoen sed ves 
Swedish “Side. End and bingneat 
Ce Was caps sauncssiccnseeces 50° 
Utica Drop Forge & ‘Fool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all k: nds. +2 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
Plumbs and Levels........30@0&10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .49@40&10° 


Pocket Levels....... $0 cecsune 30@30& 10°" 

Extension Sights............3@3&10% 

Machinists’ Wevels.......... 19@ 10K 100°. 
Disston & Sons: 

| re 60&10% 







Pocket Levels.........cc0<« - -60&10% 
Plumbs_and Levels..... 
Track Level and Ga 
Woods’ Extension,...... 


Points, Glaziers’ — 
Bulk and 1-1b, papers... .1b. 9 
%-ID. PaMErs..ceccceee. ld. G 
M4-Id. Papers, .secereres clOeld 


THE IRON 


Police Geote— 
Manufacturers’ Liste. ..25@254é5% 


SPE <uscsustenvdgsdxeandectsasbaeue 3% 
Polish—M atal, Etc— 

Ladd Co,: 
Putzade Liquid, # gro., % pts., 


$12.00; 1 pts., $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; 
? doz.. % gals,. $6.35; 1 gals., $12.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (% pt.), # 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9,00..40 
Prestoline Paste...............c.+.. 10°, 
George William Hoffman: 

S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; # gro, $4.50; 
% th boxes, # doz, $125; 1 bd 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

"31.3 8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, # doz., 


Barhecbe rs’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75, 


Stove 

Slack Eagle Benziue Paste, 5 n eC cone ‘ 
Ib 10 

Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. oe 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # ger. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can...each, $0.65 

Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
BOO, SE ir nccakecnmiareskcteadwed $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, # gr. $5.75 
Dixon's Plumbago....... 
I ccnganddeadamieakewenesba 
th, SH BP. GR MB ic cecesecc cocccssocess 10 





Peerless Iron Enamel, 


Window Polish— 

Benj. I’. Forbes: 
Glasbright, No, 2, gal onyte, # doz., 
$21.00; each, $2.50; tb cans, 

CAC  ceccccsccccccccvesseccesscosess T5¢ 


Glasbright Powder, bbls., # mb..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; yro.$10.00 
19 qt. Square .doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro0..$15.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Digyers, Post Ilole, &c 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
64 ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching DPosts.......... each $1.39 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled .... 
Tinned 


Powder— 
Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 1b.). 
Half Kegs (12% 1.), 
$2.75 @3.00 
Quarter Kegs (6% Ib.), 
$1.50@1.65 
pounds... .25 





- $5.00@5.50 


19%. 


Canisters, 
Canisters, % pounds. 15 
Canisters, 4 pounds. .12 
NOTE.— Prices vary according to territory. 


King's Semi-Smokeless: 


paiement aise 


Discount to the 


trade, 


ee: CeO MRE 5. conc Wbpaceta aces $6.55 
Half Keg (12%o tb bulk).......... $3.50 
uarter Keg (6% tb bnik)........ $1.99 
Jase 24 (1 th cans bulk).........- f 
Half case (1 % cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, Rifle 
at e , a) santa $12.00 $15.00 
f K 2% th bulk).. 6.25 73 
Quarter. Sy (6% th bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 f cans bulk).. 14.00 17.09 
Half case 12 (1 Ib c, bk).. 7,25 5 
Presses— 

Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise” PR ONG oki candeves Zz 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s Noe 1, @ doz., $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc. 


COUN sos dh vnwas vefevdcusseuney o0ce DOK 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co. : 

Drop Forged Tack Pullers........ 10% 
BieEe . Is 0 ckcccosadhocer <aoeuinnd Y 


Miller’s Falls, No, 3, @ doz., $12. se ib% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # ‘doz. 
SID kspi\ cine tse caidigatesceckee ob 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone ‘Spike Puller, 
CR “ME sdb stocevatenses occcb eK 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
No, 2B (large).. 
No. 3B (small).......-.+ 
Smith & Ficmenway Co, 
Diamond 5 ‘ 
Giant 










Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


FRO 0 pecnnesvten: ie 8 oe 

Awning or Tackle, 

eo ' 4s $0.30 48 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye, 

doz., § in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 

TOR .cucdkineare. a 

Tot House, doz...$0.65 85 1.20 


IGOR sccccntae te fa U8 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .% 
FOER | sp ieents 1%, 2 24 2% 


Side, doz... 22 1$095 40 55 
FOO sc. nnens ce: mm 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
ry End, e doz., 1% and 
SPO ES TR O™ 
Auger Mortise, ‘no Face Plate. 
per doz., 1% and @ in.. -20@21¢ 


Fa. 


£ 2% 


| 
38.58 
7 
7 
20@25% 
40% 
331 
50% 
50% 
$5. 
*7750% 
60°. 
-.$9.40 
A 2% 
17@ 20¢ 


AGE 





American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel 


Axle 
Wrought 











1483 
Acme, No, 35..1% in., 19¢;2in., 2%¢ | Razors— 
American Plain John Engstrom Swedish 5% 
a iadenhsi<aidadevenewesetan 50& 10 Star BUAVEL,. ...0.20.000020006 -60% 
Steel, Eagle, # doz.. Fox Razors, ®@ doz.. No, 42, ) +5 
1% im, 17¢: 2 in, 20¢; 2% $24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, =3 
NE A Ret Onl ie es 2 Platina, $36.00. = 


in, 
Top Notch, Electrically 
Nos, 3 and 4, ® doz 
Common Sense 
Merit. # doz., 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and tg in. 






doz. 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50° 
Niagara, No. 25, 1% in., 19¢ 52 


o¢ 
No, 26 Troy..1% in., 14%¢;2in., 16%¢ 
Star, No, 26.. .1% in., 19¢; 2 in., 20% ¢ 
Tackle Blocks—S2e Blocks. 


Pumps— 
Cistern ... oade sane soa cen 
Pitcher Spout. afd aie daw 1541085 @ 80 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, da... .50% 
Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list)... 50% 





Barnes Pitcher Spout........... 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No. 
ek ae $16,909 

Daisy "Spray a re # doz. $6.50 


Flint & one's Fast Mail Hand 
(low list).. « «0&5 % 







Pitcher 
National Specialty Mfg. Co, 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3. 
Myers’ Pumps (low list). 
Myers’ Power Pumps.. s 
Myers’ Spray Pumps...............+ }™ 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: i 
HO. once 2 2 8 $)2& 





$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | ~ 

Cup Leathers—Tler 100: = 
Inch.... 2% $ %% 4} S 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@7 
Spring, single tube,-good qual- 
COMP bin 6c Bevin 604 0 hts «$1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes).. doz. $3.50 
liemis & Call Co,’s Cast St "] Drive .50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Machinists’ Center..............+++- 40° 
Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick........ 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, IAA, 1 






ID, BPWicicssiss 
Ilercules, 1 die, each 
Niagara Hollow Punches abel 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55& 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co..40%, 
Tinners’ Solid, P., ‘Ss. & W. Co., # 
Oe Bi iii nn ahs cncaadebnaxxe 40&10° 


Pe iicginise Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 
21442%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Braas, 
14 in., 1b., aie Ayn sien 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 
OS Me-D.,,  Baibisscdicacvriecccedeon 2 se 
Griffin's: 
xxx, ®@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft,, 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-I6 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft........-. $3.45 
N. T., @ 100 ft.. 1 in.. $3,12%; 
1% in., $3.45; 1% in., $4.00 


Standard, 14 in ion Anemasill # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, 
1 x 3-16 in,, P 1m ft., $7.50; Be 
eR WE oc ande ace dd &rey, 


Trolley No, 301, #8 ft.. 
McKinney’s: 


Hinged Hanger Track, #@ ft., llé¢. 
60&5 


De B0 Get ea. 0 odctsve irre 55&7TY, 
Myers’ Stayon Track...... veer es OOMS% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Common, 1 x 3-16 in., 3.08: Ms 

3-16, $3.25; 1%4 x 3-16, $3.50 

Special Hinged Hanger Rail. 606107 

Lag Screw Rail, No. 50%, 

Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., No, 31, 

9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 20¢. 


ee eeeeeeeenee 


Beas WOT sa GRIESE da cece hs seek 60&10% 
Nos, 61, $3.00: 62. $3.25: 63, ee 64. 
$1.00; "45, $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1. 
$3.25: 49, No, 2, $3.50. 

Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 

Lawn, @ doz., No, 24, $2.50; No. 
B. dvvecccecesspicvicceucettcaheses’ $2.25 

Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $1.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. # doz., 12- 
tooth, ee l4-tooth, $3.30; 16- 


tooth, 
Victor, is tooth, $2.5; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 
Qneen City Lawn, 2 doz., » teeth, 
EE, GA ap oS eccecdsdecsdecss 
Anticlog Lawn. @ doz...... 
Malleable Garden............... 7 
Ideal Steel Garden, ? doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.00: 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80% 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....8 doz. $5.00 
Lawn Qneen, 2-tooth....2 doz, $2.85 
Lawn Queen, %%-tooth....#% doz. $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... P doz. $2.65 
Paragon. 24-tooth.......... P doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....2 doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 





Rasps, Horse— 
EIN Ns onc cas wns congunanshsanamaess 15% 
Heller Bros.’............. TOK5@TO& 105 7 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal. 70&10@75° 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 


G0& 1945 % 
New Nicholson............+.-.%0&10@75% 
See also Files, 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 
6,Q6, A 6. B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo......... 20% 
meenan Rs 


Aluminum, German Silv., 
1240 N, 124 N 
3004 N, 06 N, 
4N, 6 PN. 
2904 iP. a. 
0924 -N., 334%; 
abe PN., 334%; 802 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974° PN. 
5009 PN. 5009 N’ 
Competitor, 102 102 2 
PN. 102 PR. 202 PR. 20% 
aM P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN .33%% 
Registers—List July 1, 1908 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
A o0cete 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50¢10% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 
Ringle Action.......... 95¢@ $1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 








Autometioco ....c.e- eecccee $4.06 

Hlammerless ......... - $4.56 

Riddles, Mackwass Grad 

SEF OES 6. ns oes per doz .$2.50@$2.7: 

et, eee per doz. $2.75@33.0% 

BB Mev cccces per doz .$3.00@$3.2 
Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings 

2% Stnech. 

er £9 0 075 0.80 doz. 

Copper ..... $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
llili's Rings, per gro. bores, 


$5.60 $4.75; per doz. bores, 
@ s¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 


Tlill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 

Blair's Rings. .per gro.85.50@ $6.00 

Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@%0¢ 


Rivets— 


Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
BOOMER. is 6 wane « - 80@S80E10% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Bores. 
Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 56 
count, 40@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 

O3¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 59 count, 
60@68¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50............ $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No. 55, ‘90 60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, @0....cccccce- $0.73 
Re ILAL, srccchovcceputhvcce geen 40%, 


Richards’ Stay: 
Raney Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58. me 


Pie Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60202222280 ; 
Favorite, No. 54........ eeveves 0000 B0% 
Rope— 
Mente, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
ee - 1b. 8448%4¢ 


Sisal, 7-16 in. “diam. and larger: 


—  ipaapeescapge tig -1b.6%@7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide “and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
PUTO <. -1b.74GTM4¢ 
Ss Tarred, " Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
Pure seeceee LD. OY4M6¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, %-in. and larger. 16%@ 18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 
Common, Y-4n, and larger. .TMo¢ 

In coils, %¢ advance. 


Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, a and up, 
Ib. A ye 6@6¢ 
Thread, No. 2, 1 4-in. and iP 
Pe weber and ie Lee -- IY@6¢ 


Wire Ro wy 
Galwantzed ....... - « 47% 214% 


PUGIN oo eeescsceseces SIELGY 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
WORM SIGE Weis ccddseceacscecenece 20%, 
Rules 
Borwo0d ......cceee00. CORY, 


BE Rad veka s ve cs 25457 
Chapin- Stephens Co,: a *% 
MED, Svdntcctsnadeacksesec epsnens 6% 

















SONNE <i ddidnnedsbnabasiveacas uous 10% 
BONE sikediintvsdsccnvnce - 235K 107 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50& 197 
Stephens’ Seas.. 55% 
SENS vcs rccterces --50@50&1 0% 

Keuffel & Esser Co,: 

Folding, Wood.................. 35&19% 
Folding, Steel.. eee dd BK 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel.....................! 50410 % 
Lnfkin’s Lumber.. - 50&10% 
a 602608 10% 


ores eee DG 1I@I5E10& 10% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weiahts— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Se DRE 


so ee A A A NTS 














Bowens Stuffers or Fillers 


Saw Frames— 


See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 


See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. | 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Saws 


Atkins’: 
Circular 4....cocces 
PRE. cccvtccce 
Butcher Saws: 
Cross Cuts........-- 
One-Man Cross Cut 
Narrow Cross Cut.. 
Hand, Rip and Panel. 
Miter Box and Compass 
Mulay, Mill and Drag... 
Wo0d SBRWB.ccccccccccvccccccccens 

Chapin-Stephens Co,: 

Turning Saws and Frames. ~ nen 









Diamond Saw & Stamping vee 

. Sterling Kitchen Saws. ” 308 10810% 
Misston's: 

Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide............- 60°. 
Band, % to 1%........000.00000s0¢ 60%, 
CHOSBCUS oe vcccccncsccccccccesccccess 45% 


Narrow Crosscuts.........00.00.+.008 50%, 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............ 40% 
Framed Wocdsaws.............0+..-20% 
Woodsaw Blade$..............e00+- ao 
Woodsaw Rods, 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12 99, 9, 16, aio. 


D8, 120, 76, 77, 


Dsvpantsbuebis sete 5% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination..............+ 30% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... 25% 
Hand Ice Saws............- iusne ated 45% 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 

| 
| 





Cc. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 
acts GGG, vsndse ss ve ckcdcuscivassd 1635 % 
NE TI ic saint ccintn ccd eos B&T% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws 
MWg&The 
Framed Wood Saws........... B&7%%, 
SEE MR: do on cacshsccdcucsetasees 12% % 
Wood Saw Blades....... 00233 R&T %, 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws............ éinoncaneea 
Star Saw Blades......... covces DMOZ 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@ 40% 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.30% 
Simonds’: 
Ciseular Baws. .....0.ccccocsescceses 45%, 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30°, 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10%, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45°% 
TER... a ocndenkespepasatootl - 50% 
Back Saws...... 
Butcher Saws 
Bete “BOWS... .ceseciacesen 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.. 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. PQ 2KT 2 
WEE PNB inci 5 kas onnssns send 40&7% % 
Wheeler. Madden & Clemson Mig. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. 50% 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades....... socenvesen seer 
Chromol Blades...... deteesecsocuneaan 
Hack Saw Frames.........-.+-.++-- 30% 
Simonds, 2%; The Bat. 359 z 
Culley ...-...ccsccoeesccveseess sebuae 4 
C. E, Jennings & Go,’s 


Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, ee iiex - 
‘ 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
40&742 % 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades.. 40&10°% 
k Saw Frames... 35&5& 10° 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades....35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. .. .15&10%, 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. "30&10&5°% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10%, 
ae ig Power Hack Saw Machines, 


Griffin’s Hac’ 


each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00. .10% 
Victor Hack Saw MEE covncuctecay 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

National Hand Blades, Hand 

Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroll— 

Barnes, No. 7, $15..........s0eeeee00s 3% 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, Oi. 
with boring attachment, 

Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 

Rogers, complete, $3.50 and 





Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@ 

Union Platform, Stpd .$2.20 
Chatillon’s: 

Eureka 

Favorite 

Grocers’ Trip Scales........ 
The Standard Portables 
The Standard R. R. 


Scrapers— 


Box, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 
$2.35@2.50 
Heavy, $4.50 
ox. .30 





and Wag- 


Boz, 2 Handle..... doz . $2 
Ship... Light, $2.00; 
Chapin-Stephens Co, 
Richards Mfg. Co., Fr 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
$3.00@8.25: 1%, 
$3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood.........20@20&10% 
Hand, Wood. 7, EGmansn, 
Chapin-Stephens Co,, Har 





2.75; TY, 


Ta TORR IS” 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point........ .80€10% 
Coach, Gimlet Potnt. «..- 8085 
) i aes £10075 © 


Jack Screws-. 
Standard List........70&1@%5% 
Millers Falls...... Stee oae 50&10& 109 
Swett fron Works.................20@75% 


THE 


Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Braas or 
Bronec: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50506 10% 
Fillister Head.......40@40&10%, 
Rolled Threag, 1 F. H. or R. H., 
TOO ncaa és a ks ete me 75410% 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
OOO Bhs vesdn% cap eneue 65.10% 
Set and Cap— 
we aaa TIEIETIOY 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
i siawcets Wik ih WS we oS GC 25% 
ee ee See TE 1E74% 
Hee. Hd. Cap......+- 70k 104714 5% 
Oe Oe aa . 50ETAY 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 60ETIQ™, 
Wood— 
Liat July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron... . .8T4&5@..% 
Round Head, Iron... .85€5@..% 
lat Head, Brass..... 80€5Q..% 
Round lead, Brass. .77%é5@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head. Bronze .724%45@..% 
Drive Screws....... 87TVE5@. . % 
Scroll Saws-- 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
MOE. ch wiewlie Ron aes $6.25 $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web .$6.50@$6.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 
meee. Sikes Seay eis $7.00 $7.25 
Bush, Weed and Bramble 
PND fas 6 & a5,0'8's $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
Folished .... . $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, “Bronze Web. 


$8.50@$8.75 
Seeders, Raicia— 


Enterprise ..... .. -25@30% 
Sets— Awl and “Tool— 
ad Tool Jeon dine, Nos, 1, $12; & 
—= 'F vile Aaj Tool Handles, No. 

, $12; No, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 
armen Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, sets, 
SE Br a dornnevdnrvhecksneskinsd $7.25 
Sets, Nail-— 
OS ss 5 ida se os gro.$s. mgt. 76 
GEE MO. ka enuAdvedihsene-cowssine poet 4 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.............. 30% 
OE Tok pdeeesacberhsee # gro. $9.00 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 410&10% 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt... snbentie 40&10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....% gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list. ..+-75@NM%E10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
SEEN  esonuddecnensdnoesess onesies 40% 
DEED - cxbchocthbuscnebyinaxeudes 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
SNE ac atiichss canes Cemnpes ships «5+ candy 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $7.50 
PERG TUL Roacuttnshenscotar $15.00 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 ] 
Ms, Ci; Pebcasts<cpacaccesseea $30.00 (as 
BOE, et, - BE Diawcsescdcveshins $15.60 [% 
No. 1 Old Style...........0.4 $10.00 
TEES Scanneicececuccdcconnces $16.25 j 
NE INE Sing Sah oc be oan US # doz. $4.59 
Seymour Smith & Son’s............ 65% 
Taintor Positive.............. # doz: $6.75 
Shaving- 





Fox Shaving Sets, NS 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Fast cat Pocket Knife Hones, 
Sk am aek cine etna ede terte $150 


? 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 





OP Oicibe eh senans obaeshsasae $1.50 
Natural Grit Carving Knife (3 
Hones, # doz............---- $3.00 {8 
Quick Cut Emery § Carving | 
: 


Knife Hones, @ doz......$1.50 


Quick Edge Pocket Knife | 
eS eRe $2.59 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


Re ere ooo » G08.8L.25 

ORS 0-2 + x22 occe - G02. 82.00 

Chapin- Stephens Cc 0. woe ee SG 30K10 

Goodell’s. # dor, $9. ee 15&10°% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s............. 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00  7%.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, déc.: 

Best quality Jap..... Saeat 
Best Quality Nickel... .60€1045% 

Tailors’ Shears.......40G40&10”, 

Acme Cast Shears............. 410@40&5°, 

Columbian Cutlery Co,: 
aa. eee 30&10&5% 

Re ee ee 50&10% 
aS | ae: 50&10°% 


W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 


Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 
60&10&5°% 

ee VRE 0. ci cei secudcscet 50&10&5% 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears. a4 abede See 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 
60&10%; Japan Handles........ 70&10% 
I. Wiss & Sons Co. : 

Best Quality Jap’d............. H0&10% 

Rest Quality Nickeled.......... 50&10° 

ME. cannanacdensnkinssephtenka aus Bx 


Tinners’ Snins- 
Steel Blades... ... . 0&5 @20Ek10Y 
Steel Latd Blades......... 50€ 10% 
Acme Cast Snips....... . 4015 &5°, 
W. H. Compton Shear Co., Forest. 
a 


IRON 


AGE 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Ber 
a: pudsnee spptaseuavepecediaevessusten 50° 

Heinisch’s Snips 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg. 
10 in... 

National Cutle ry Co.'s ; Forged. Steel 50.) 

SEED ERIE ns dont sxbeksackanamadens ; 
Fo a Ws Forged Handle: 

Ww 






sons Co.: 
Forged Steel......scccccee. 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,: 















Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut ee 
\& 10° 
W. H, Compton Shear Co., Dropped 
DOE. UE, 6 aipicascndacnesaccs a : 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............ Sie 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears....: c 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00........... BY, 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, 7 
Ls nis hs 0.5 045 kb dp nd 600e0ssee 
J. T. Henry Mfg, Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all oun. pita akied 40% 


ee a AE ee 
Seymour Smith & Son’s: 
POE TOES © occ cs vccvcerdcesecdecna 70 
Standard Tree Pruners........75 
Wood Handle Pruning Shears....40% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


NN ink ccntccsoccccssopeccecnsiens 40% 
ee CAE Bix. SABE. ws swe sne dbase btpedes es 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
TO reer 40% 
so ia, wrens tea kbaas ed ene 15% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
605% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge: Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, and 20 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 


BARGE BERGER. 0000200002 c0ccccess 
Union, League, 10 and 1: 
Rival Grade 












New Climax, Defiance, . 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, , 16 
Gn FD RI oc Untnvces ccccteccacece 20% 


Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, en 
and 20 gange; Repeater Grade. 

Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

Sadia OIGEE. «cs 6.40.80 JOS % 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

high grade.......... een 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 

New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 

Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5°% 

Arrow. Smokeless Powders.40&10&10%, 
Winchester: 


Challenge, 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade. . .40&10&10", 
IID, nce sensceseesecasaceces 40% 


Shingles, Metal— per sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 


Painted Galy. 
Oe WCU S nccchwausesan od 4,25 $6.09 
Sl CE a sahedes es cbecen 4.50 6.25 
Sea er 4.75 6.50 

Wheeling peremntiog Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4, 05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in. 4,25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


SPO Sie Peovacsh per keg.$4.10 
Steel . Sic vav per key.$3.85 
Burden’s, “all ‘sizes... sebbe ++. # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
Drop, ep to BB... 0s obs cet 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
BE etek Ww di did © nin pd Ne. ‘ 1.95 
RENEE? sa: aris % ‘nog @ arian coos LB 
SOMNe fates > die 5-4 ha re 


Shovels and ‘Spades— 
Association List. .40€7%4 a@ 404 10%, 


PAE WE” “GD a sav ssdsecces cece , 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
2.65 @ $2.90 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro. ....89.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 


Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Ball Bearing "Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each’, $3.25; 
RE SES Ps ae a ae $39.00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-——Per dozen.— 
Peer 1} 6 2% 2 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.29 180 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 2}, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted. Standard list: 
12 # 12 to 22 @ 36 in......0% 
90 r 24 to 24 & 50 in......50% 
25 r 60 to 25 2 120 in.....307% 
Bases 200 BAB. 0c ssactve mccvccgosd 0% 
BOSE —Thave & net entire uniform 
in lists used by jobbers niformity 
eon Wagen— 
“Cast Iron. - A Wk 10% 
BE 6: e's oe 54's baa erete-e8 35 @ 0%, 
Slates, Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipmenta. 
@ PD ©. BRON i 0 o'v2 0 vs 50@50£ 10%, 
Eureka, Unescelled Noistess. . 
6047 tens. 
Victor A, Noiseless .60é45 tens £5% 
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Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


EE 63 5 owed ok sk JOO 10% 
Covert Mfg, ; 
Derby, 25° °y ankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roiler, $02" 
High Grade, 40° « PeateRieedsccaci 40% 
Jockey ...... Orccccesccceccscccsoccces 3% 
Snaths— 


Grass Scythe........-50@50b5% 
Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver Plated— 


Good Quality...... .50&10@60£59 
OE. x dwne anes ace ee 60@60E 10% 
International Silver Co: 
1817 Rogers Bros.............0+.. 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
Bawle Meads isos s0cvesdsececns 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 608 10% 
Miscellaneous 
| German Silver........ 6OGE60ES % 
Tinned Iron— 
Teas sh\ se ¢e eas «per gro.50@55¢ 
Tables .......per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg. Co,: 
Tea Spoons, @ gr ‘ .50¢ @55¢ 
Table Spoons, ot a sunlstledt "”$0,90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
CEPA COE o0es ccc cedescccsenees 40&10% 
EBS ra eee 20% 
Pullman Door and Gate. ° 
EEE JINEEEDD occcveevenessecnvetes 
Star Bree tac tzcoosenvesonss cosh oan 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.......... 





Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

14 in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
po! Pree 
Half Bright........84.75@$5.00 


| BP ARRASSE «+ « 0 $5.25$5.50 
Painted Seat beep 3 
1% 727 26....per pair. 45 @4s7¢ 


YM © 3 & 28....per pair. 68@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Seen, - : 
tional, @ doz.......... ° 
Enterprise 
Hero Fruit Jar Co., 
Philadelphia No. 1, 







do 4. 
# doz, $12; No. 


By Oe aes ee) Us abi vasenesssosns 30% 
Squares— 
Nickel plated. . ) Liat Jan. 5. 1900, 
Stcel and Iron. { — 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square At 
RE Sv n't aa as GVE10E10@70 % 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Bevele ... - 40€ 10@ 40k 10£ 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bey 
1& 109, 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


CROMD» 5'4:0.9:49.06%040,000O8. OF 
Good Grade...........doz. He 
Tinned Iron....... doz .$0.75@1.00 
Tron, Porcelain canst, . .d0z. $1.75 
Victor, OP nn ee tacee scccccoccse eG tele 
Staples— 


Barbed Blind. seen B5LSE85E1I0% 
Llectricians’ ..... - 80410410485 % 
Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05; 
Galvanized .. oceees 8.88 
Poultry Netting "Staples. ove bla'6 


per 1b. 34@3%¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick’s 
Foster Bros,’........ bodes ere ettbacs 30% 
Steelyards—... - 80@30£ 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ...... 


- -60@50£10 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratcl 
Derby Screw Plate = = Die sen 5 ‘39 






Green River............. ee 3% 
Lightning Screw Plate... 1.5% 
Ree GEM, icc cetsanace 25° 
Reece’s New Screw Plate... +.25% 


Stoners, Cherry— 


sso emia + 000s. ++25@30" 
Pe tanes: Axe— 

ike Mfg. Co,, 

Oe ask z. 0, Axe Stones (all 


POukseMgdsviaatateeuceceics 33%% 
ra ass c utte re. Stones-- 
K g. 0. ass t a} 
and Supplies.......... ng = 4 son 


Stones, Oil, 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: ) 
Arkansas St, No. 1, 3 to 5% in B 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in. or 50 
Arkansas “oe a lean as 4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ x 


Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. .50 
Washita St.; No, 1, dto8 in. ae & 
Washita St., No. 2, 4to8 in..2¢ 

Lily White Slips ab ¢ sates 0002 0G 
Rosy Red Slips................ 9¢ 
Washita Slips” Ra. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1..... errr) 
Washita Slips, No. 2.............+- 40¢ 
India Oil Stenes (entire list)...33%% 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 


Stone, Dovble Grit............... % 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. % 


nickcut aeery Rubbing Bricks. 40° 
indostan No.1, R’g’lar.@ Th 8¢ 
Hindostan No. 1. Small.. D 10¢ 
taney Oil Stones, Extra. nae 
Guec {Seek Soci sa Be : 
Sand Stone.................... 6¢ 


a ER aN 
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Scythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg, Co., 1907 list: 





Black Diamond §, 8..# gro. $12.00 )} 
Lamoille 8, S.......+.+ # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.® gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain 8, 8.@ gro. 00 | 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.8 gro. $8.00 
No. 1 Indian Pond8S.8.@ gro, $7.50 
No, 2 Indian Pond §.8.® gro. $5.00 \ ae 
Leader Red End 8. 8S.#? gro. $5.00 1 
uick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 | 
a Corunduin, # gro. $18.00 
CHOROUME occ ccccccceccesccscnces $7.00 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat $11.00 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Balance of 1907 list 47 
Lectro (Artificial), % 
$12.00 . 


°°$12.00.33% 
coeeet 334% 
L ightning d icial), # gTO., | 
RIE cakes cduccdcaveacedsven ences 3343 % 


Stoppers, othe. 


Victor Bottle Stoppers.....-. # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench- 
Millers Falls.....--.-+ee+sees+e0s5 sen 
Morrill's, #@ doz, No. 1, — ine 5 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12. 50. ex ° 
Seymour Smith & EM. dyaakes acd “e0%2 
Door— ae 
Chapin-Stephens Co......+++- 50@50&10% 
Plane— . 
Chapin-Stevens CO......ceeseeeeeeeens 20% 
Straps— Box-— ‘ 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 


Cary’s Universal, case lots. ..20&10&10%, 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 

All Steel ‘Sucket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 

Excelsior Stretcher and ‘Tack we 
mer Combined, #8 doz., $6.00.. 










Stuffers, ‘ eg = 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers and 
Lard PresseS.....0.--sesess WE@BAT2 
National Specia. ty” Co,, list Jan. 1,. 
WOE ss peak gcravine ceva sho senees 305% 
P., BS. & We. CO...cceeeeeeees 4K 10K5", 
Sweepers, Carpet— lacie 
Goshen Sweeper Co.: er doz. 
Gilt BAwe. ..ccccceccccccccccccccees $27. 00 
Superfine .........ceeeeeeesceeceves 26.00 
BEAIOREG os... .0 ses cccccsccccccccsecs 24.00 
aes Nickele« mapasceseagscesct es 22,00 
National Sweeper | 4 
National Queen, Nickeled....... $27 00 
Martha Washington, Nickeled.. =. 00 
Monarch, Japanned............... 2 0,00 
Perpetual, Japanned.......-..++++ 3 00 
Streator Metal Stamping Co. i 
Model E, MaMOAEING. <Foce'oy0sc<ou 25.00 
BERGER a cdcies cc dvedcccces 15.00 
Streator Majestic, 24.00 
Streator Conqueror, J: pane d.. 22.00 


NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the focowing rebates from list PY.CES: 5O0e 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks 
American Cut Tacks. 
Nwedes’ Cut Tacks.u.. 


0425@—% 
- 9£25a—7, 
9&30a—% 


Swedes’ Upholsterers’. 904350—% 
Gimp Tacks........++ 9d35Q— 7 
Lace Tacks ieee oad ‘9&350—% 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 9k30Q—% 
Looking Glass T'acke..... 65a—*%, 
Bil Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

904400—%, 
Hungarian Nails.......+. 80a—*% 
Finishing Nails........+. jT0a—%, 


Trunk and Clout Nails.%&5@—% 9 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straght Weights, 
Miscelianeous— 
Pointed Tacks, 
9046 tens@—% 

Se also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Double 


ia zasol oil 
=" OTe $3.00 
60 $3.51 $4.00 
110 $5.00 $5.75 
Tapes, Measu ing— 
American Asses’ Skin.. . .50G@—% 
Patent Leather....... br rt, 
Sted ois. sesereeees SIG EIL 
Chesterman iis ote a - 25@ 25.45 7, 


Keuffel & Esser Co.; oe 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50 % 
Favorite, Duck and Leather. 


sad 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, ‘s@ 








35&5%5 Pocket, 35@3545% 

Lufkins: m 
Asses’ Skin,...... pace sbtcgees 40& 10@50%, 
UGIEMIN ct cotihtinonne> ees 30@30&5 % 
Patent Bend, Leather.. (5@23&10% 
PONS Sos Ghea vee ths vscrieovese 104 40&5%, 
AOE «suchen dives poreséveseotan 33'3@35%, 


w ahah & Hilger: ‘ 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No, ML, | 


QE, waved scodeunagecantansnetibesbs 25% 
Chesterman’s Stcel, No. 1038L 
GOR. - .cudih thn Laces covedbetcdacsdea 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, inch and larger 
ae | pee . $2.55 @$2.80 
Thermometers-- 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
CRA. Oy «ack nikon 3S0A35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel a 

Bingy"t TOGR. .4 5 és tu ok 10% 

Mon'tor. Cross Head, comanne 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
see Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamned Japanned 
very general! 


and Pieced, sold 
at net prices, 
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Tire Benders, Upsetters,d&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
OM So Oe a ae ee 20@20&5°; 
Haying— 
WRT TRS Dei sd cs desc ddccdsccaned 50% 
Ice Tools— 
oo 8” i Seer ers 15% 
Miniature- 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s. David- 
sou, % doz, Nickel Plated, $1.50 
OTE. DIGG viviivaccicviccwcds «+ $2.00 
es Saw— y 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools... .35&5% 
Simond’s Improved...........-s.+++ 33% % 
SimonGs Crescent... ccs ccccesecareses 30%, 
Ship— 
Ra Oe Ba De WR ne vtaccnavtinatasie 3% 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, # doz........+. $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or 
$1.15G$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Acme, doz., 





Game— 
Imitation Oneida........75@10% 
Ee LR aR ae 5U&SY, 
Hawley & Norton .. 65&10% 
Wel. sacdidivnscspataniog cences a7S10 





Oneida Community Jump.. . 205% 
PE esti sGabstabutcancedsesecsas 60% 
ewe ZUGP. cctcevecsces -» 60% 
BOURGES bo ovcnadavetors (47 IKLOY, 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 85 90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), # doz.: 


Crate lots. Small lots, 





ee ae $11.50 $14.50 
BOG, E,.  Miets cece 9.75 $6.50 
No, 3%, Rat........ 4.70 $0.25 
No. 5, Mouse.. $2.25 $3.00 
Auimal Trap Co,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, .@ doz...... as 60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, d / 
Easy Set, Mouse, a 
Easy Set, Rat, # j 
Out o’ Sight Chockers, ® doz. 
RNIN: dca din tnd beiadeomes cas ebviaten 12 
Out o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole, ®@ doz. 
GMS, “co caceccceccccceccsscccesctesece 15 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 
Disston Plastering.................... 20% 
Disston ‘*‘ Standard Brand ’’ and Gar- 
Oe ROME esis etacisannvcsdecdeevs 30% 
Kohler’s Steel eer n Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00 
Never- Break, Forzed Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net #® gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz, boxes........ # gro. $6,00 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.23% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 





B. & L, Block Co.,: 
New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern........0.0+.00. GOK 
Handy Trucks ..-¥ doz, $16.00 
TN deck cethseetensenees # doz $15.99 
McKinney Truc ks aaaeamaty each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, price or gross. 
No. 0 1 8 
Galvanized . $67 $79 $01 $103 17% 
Liks %, 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Trine: 
No. 9, “4 and %-1b. Balls .21@ 23¢ 
No. 22, 4 and 14-1b. Balls. 19@21¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and \% -lb. Balls. 
14% @ 1TK¢ 
No. 36, 4 and Y%-lb. Balls. 15@¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton liy- tb, 
Balls ... 24 @29¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, % ‘12 and 15 ib 
Oe eat eae -8144@ 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib.. 
according to quality. .1914@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 1. ana 
SE Die sc saecs 1240 18 ¢ 
American §8-Ply Hemp. 1-lb 
EE ee at esp IN6@ 16¢ 
India,*-Ply Hemp, 1°4-1b. Bal’s, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. .71%,@9¢ 
India 3-Piy Hemp, 1-1b. Batis 
T4,@9¢ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls, 
1Ows i¢ 
2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 1%- 
tw EST ee vee 
Mason Line, Linen, 1%-1b. Bls.47¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, %, and % Td. 
Balls, according "to quality, 


so@ane 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply....BG6¢; A M¢ 
aie. 

oe eee 604 604 10%, 

Par 

Athol Machine Co 


Simpson’s Adjustable..............407 
Standar ae 


Amateur ........ bn apscumen 
Co.,  10&5%; 





Colambien Haw. i 
sAhedtsdeditsniomavoceaccet yA 
Pisher & Norris nowe Serew, each, 
Nos. $10.50; $16.00; 4, $20.50: 
‘to; 6, 200 Sesmiees 09800 15&10% 
Fisher- Brooks. Bench Vises, Ke, of: 
reg No. 1, $5.90: No. 2. 
No. 3, $10.50; No. 4, $13.50.. Sa10% 





Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
F, & R, Double Swivel Ma- 
ET. uteRlnstanicdedadaccanevene % 
Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40°, 
Hollands’: 
ED - ciucvcededuseeeten 0@10&5% 
EE <ctusdeedeiubesescage 65&5@70% 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
EE cas snccneseecstetests 30% 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Sakis cand 4 hieUdcutbaleceaacd 
Parallel Bar 
Perfect, 15% 





iid duce cdegensesereans 25% 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10°, 
Parker's; 

Victor, 2@25%; Regulars... 20@ 25 % 

EE dnnceyssce cee cede 

Combinati 
Prentiss .... 
Rock Island. 
Snedikers X. 
Stephens’ 











Saw Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, #? 
doz,, $24.00, 30%; Clamps........«-30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. a 
atid acne dutantnns cdkdacsbeened 


Wood Workers— 
rae Mach, & Vise Co.: 
& R. Double Swivel 
rial 's 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... .60°, 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 
in., $6,00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 

Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, Com- 
ry oe 70% 
Holland's Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40°, 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 

870, 40%. 
Rock Island NG as bncicecameate svcese 


Coach- 


| Price per M. 


BS Bn Rn 5 a wrein'e oe an 60¢ | 
B. EB 9 pre 70¢} .. 
B. B., 8 Ie onnde ys Seales on 80¢ | ts 
A ea aie apne e~s ee es 80¢{ ™ 
P. Re it GDaccecr Ter -$1.00{ & 
P. E., ESS «<a view 1.251 Q 
oS OS Tere ae 1.50 
J SS Serta se 1.50 } 


Ely’s R. #.,i1 and larger.$1. 0a 1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, ollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameled ....cccccecs -f5h10% 


Grounds & aiviiiés os cee FOE5Z 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
OEE EE ee $2.75@ $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65.10%, 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... 35.10% 
OMRDOEOD. 6g. vcac oa see -45€10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 





Agate Nickel Steel Ware........334% 
PEPER cc cccnccetccs gesSeee -- 60&10%, 
Bren. 4200 - Waters sccccmccnsevens 70&10°, 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
PO aennee ee 7 8 9 
Each ..... §5¢ 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 


Never-Break Spiders and_ Grid- 
GORE viene s fe ocitins <avarveneced 65& 10°, 
Steel Kettles, Maslins Scotch 
POOR... TN bass even chkesiencenesd 60% 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 
RT I EE Pe IF bu % 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
sad Steel Spiders and os 


‘Shennan Foot— 


Pike Mfg, Co,, Soapstone....40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
ee re Sees $2.80 
7 White Hen, Spiral Grim 
BIABH ccccccccesccccsssccecesecessses 
964—Royal Blue Enamel, Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3.35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soa 
IED neh iatasebuddéssstathhees deny 
12. — Saver, Single Zinc, Iron 
100- Teathers Queen, Single Zine. 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back... .$2.80 
7609—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
COE: OR ic o's dc cides icvdeccen vate 3 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
SEED | concasccecanenaneccencgssn 7 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
EEN s cenedesednaneatoonemesanes 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
ons. 60 eieasegckvnenn bial $3.69 
77—Jewel, Single Zine. Pail Size.$1.%5 
St. Lonis Washboard Co. 
Ren Hor, Brass, Oven Back......$2.50 


Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 
ee eee 


BOP wckeawes a - 990E 10% 
a - WAMES %, 
Cotl: % 1 1% "Mh inch. 

9¢ 0¢ 116 1h¢ per bor. 


Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 %% % &% 
Washers. * $5.99 4.00 £40 2. 50 ‘2.30 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off liat. 
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In lots leas than one keg add 
iat ee" 1b.; 5-1b. bores add %¢ 
o ite 


| Avery Stamping Co,: 


Standard, in 200 kegs, $6.00 # 
100 T. disct.; in 100 kegs, add 
10¢ net # 100 ; in 5 or 10 
boxes, add 50¢ net ® 100 BD; 
in 1 boxes, add $1.00 net @ 


Cast Washers— 
Over \%-inch, barrel lots, 


per 1b.1%,@1%¢ 
Wedges- 


OR: POs skis nvn (b., 2% @2%¢ 


Weights— Hitching- 
Covert Bigs Geicrccccvcecetcccce. 30&2%, 


Per net ton... .$22.50@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Cormnduns, 65% ; 
Po vccadnnstivatintuninnns ataedawe % 
Well— . 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 
$3.00; Lj-in., $4. 45. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Anhealed 


6 to - 2k 10€ Ty, % 


BP Bas 444% «+ « Yk 1IEY 
IP 00 Bowe wavs oe Tick Wk 12 7, 
We OO ORs 6 MuWiecce'v acc TTETIAY, 
Galvanized: 
SARA eetaweus 72410 % 
OP Oe Ge as Cees wvus 72! eb 1065 °% 
EeePC oa cee ieee TQ Vick 1065 7 
a Ge Dbsaad nicer exaua 7214% 
ae OP Gc a8 30 seers Wksk2ig: h 
ae Mente ak eweieauee * ic 1010 7, 
Coppered: 
Pee Cite cect aout vt 65.€ 108 10% 
rg Nae ee > TOEMVES% 
IW Bes os < - 65k 10k 106 10%, 
de Ee Cee TOE EZ % 
SF 80D dév ics diva 72k 106244 % 
Tinned: 
ee @ees 7 10.€10% 
RR oe ee 15%¢ 1b., base 
CN a 4 5% e Rk awe 154¢ 1b., base 
Caet Steel Wir... ceccces 50% 


Spooled Wire - 
Annealed and Tinned .75 @t5€10% 
Brass and Copper.  . .10@ 0k10% 
Retailers’ Assortmenis, per bor 


"$7. 90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 


Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods... .... .W&40% 
Brass Wire Goods....... IE 40%, 


Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 


85% 

Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 

80610 @ 806 1065 % 

Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 

sy. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 

vanized, $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 

$6.50. 
Standard Galv. 
100 ft. 


Hardware Grade: 

rolls, 24 40 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Noa. 2, 24% and 3 Mesh... 

Nos. 4 and & Mesh.. 

No. 6 Mesh.. cos 08.85 

Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh........$3.75 


Wire, Barb—See7'rade Report 


W renches— 


Agricultural - 80410 @ 806 10457 
Alligator or Crocodile.70é100@ 15% 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches, 
7065 @ Y0410% 
Prop Forged 8.......45@ joe % 
GOURDS cactacceesaitdd cbeedisesccecs 60& 10 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog..70 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable 8S, 40&5%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 40&5° ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 


$2.75 
- $3.00 


Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 

Combination Black.............+ 50&57, 

Merrick Pattern..... eabadecesoecs 5O0&5 
ORIEN va vvinndhhha deactace «cones 40°, 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hell... .49& W&5& 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl...40&10&5&5 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5”, 






Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40 & 10&5&5°: 

Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ”’.. .40&10&10&5&5 

Donohue’s Das ehdstsceces 10& 10° 

SEL. scnaicchedmasaee conte peonen dee 

Gem Pocket.. eee 

TIN iin cen ts ktau cata eles sik 


W. & °. Machinist : 





Case Iots...,...... .- 50&10% 

Less an |” SS: 50% 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 

Ce FRA Ji co stats aan EO 50% 

Less than case lots.. - 40K 1085 
Solid Handles, P., 5, & W..50&10" : 
ON WII 20. cnc sadadss Bienes: 50& 10&5 % 
Standard Nipple Mfg. ons 

Duplex Chaim.........seeseeseeee0e-30% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 

Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 

40.1085 
Other Wrenches..... Pasevebesebaced 
Vniean and Agrippa Chain.. 
Whitaker Machinists’.............! 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,...... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 

Benj. P. Forbes, Trinmph, #@ gro. 
CIOS: MOP Bais odd itis... $9.99 


“lreouaht Goods— 

Staple Frooks, &c., Ust March 
T7, bdeekeuecedens O—Y 

Zine— (Cask lots at mill.) 

BOC bss 200 per 100 1b., $6.75 
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The following quotations are for smal! lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 
IRON AND STEEL— Genuine Iron Sheets— Copper— 
Bar Iron from store— Galvanized. Lake Ingot..... inteanstensniintieendas we BD 134E14 ¢ 
Electrolytic. ......seeee.++ see BD W@LHE 
Refined Iron : Nai n> adh oc<c cogiinnnabsesses --e SD IBY@I1SgC 
1 to 1% in. round and cooet BIB ah 
13 ts shyecgie ; c ted Roofing— eT cnt ee 
Re BD in0c0ssxhis scucdensepeanh # m 1.9¢ orrugate ootin Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, a # ® advance over Hot 
S—5¢ and 11-16 round and square............ Briel = a in. corrugated Painted Galvd,| Rolled. 7 
Angles : Cts @ & | No.24, .® 100 sq. ft. $3.80 4.7% | Sheet Copper Polished 20in wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
DO. Oe I oso vikdee ccd va cb evs coecee 1.95¢ | No.26. -- @ 100 8q. ft. 2.90 3.% vance over Cold Rolled 
8 in. x$-16 in. and 44 in........... “*"y ge | No.28.... # 100 aq. ft. 2.55 3.70 | Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
1% to 2% in. x4 in... “195¢ over Cold Rolled. 
152 to 234 in. nx us in.and thicker, Be Tin Plates— Bottoms, Pits and Flats .............s..0+:. ®  21¢ basis 
1 to 144 fn. x $-16in................. “195 ¢ Pianished Copper, 1¢ # ® more than Polished. 
1 t0 194 X54 ID......ccseccccrscsrssvssenrerterveweeee. 20¢| American Charcoal Plates (per box.) Spelter— 
nbs 6abérenee Ghibonposdiicéepe sete stannindinden 2.15¢ | “ A.A.A.” Charcoal: 
Pe insGneccksiestpeossuaipscedstnbosensucesdshe IY a ils Bi as eed el $6.15 Western..... badaes socebubebbebapsens ee cnceeee tt B SSG@SKE 
Eisi<sorcesessticcnscegeghizalcabangliae SR I PRU csd ono ci sn cechdschcugeudiecsoudcatante 7.40 Zi 
Ss tnesssonsoanl B00 gn ccdecésncacdes vbsesson cee 3.80¢ A. Charcoal: inc. 
Tees: OO, Sali.» ns Manik ainis: ection bieboustohie cs $5.20 No 9, base, caske, # 7.25¢ | OPEN.........0068 7 He 
3 i. osans Sk cenanees ‘ si “Be Eas sco pubob Rdedh te soSeds sev dete eaeteb es sie 6.30 Lead. 
allcesapnsane Me sonpnevwouetincaasSsdddin ee 
cn ee 1.£0¢ Amnorionn Coke Plates—Bessemer- | American Pig..............0sseseseee crosses BD 464 ¢ 
n. an larger PTT TTT TS Sovecesscccccccecccccsecseses 2.05¢ 14% 20............ ns ving ay 4 Lee $4.20 Bar........ eeeeree Coe et eroreroreeessoners cooet PD 
I oi Re KEE nn Sine REBEL PS 2.10¢ 1X, ON RI fn =5 oS ns sanconseusnensesacsh nacuind be 5.20 Solder. 
hennstn, 05, ED kp dndcctoenipeenepanseedee’ 2.10¢ 
1%; to 6 x 8:16 to No. B22 2.15¢ American Terne Plates— | he Guaranteed.............+. srrorseeR BD GME 
*'Barden's Best™ 120m, —_ = Reseed obverse Saf | IC, 20x23 with an 8 Ib. coating........... yo seee $8 10 Ror. Fe eh ee Em teeta 
Norway Bars...ceveceseserseerssresseetecccceccce BSD |X 20X38 with an 8 Ib. coating... cee, 10.00) | Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cordin 0 composition 
Merchant Steel from Store— Seamless Brass Tubes— . “3 . 
pore List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ | Antimony— 
Bessemer Machinery............. peti akeninaness otal 1.70¢ ome CODRRDD,. 0000eccnpercccceverssoaneee cocseceers 
Toe Calk, Tire and leigh Mit idk hcce. wooed mao Grass Tubes, tron Pipe Sizes Halletts 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smalilots............ List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ | Other Brands 
Sheets from Store— Copper Tubes— Bismuth— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 22¢ | Per. B $1.90@$2.00 
R. G. Brazed Brass Tubes— Aluminum— 
Cleaned. | List August 1, 1908. Wye ¥ D 
sooeee 2.90 No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over a pure), in ingot 
bates eee High Brass Rods— for remelting,.............cceeeee -24¢ 
oanse +. 3.l0é@ | List August 1, 1908. 144¢ # D pate © WTB nnccccds os0keecces c"Base’ Price ss¢ 
coneces - 820¢ OUR, occiccqcousectsuveucsuseasetebhe Base Price ce 4¢ 
- ahinaeata! Roll and Sheet Brass— 
Russia, Planished, &c. List August 1, 1908. 14g¢ % D Old Metals. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- cer Brass Wire— Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New >t 
NMG <<). tcxesaennelditbawestatenewtre ..B D 114@1 List A it 1, 1908. —— Cents em, 
Patent Planished, W. Dewees Wood MGINS a “2 9) Copper, reed and Wire........s00..--8 BD 10.25@10.%5 
# » A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. Copper Wire— Copper, Ligh and Bottoms 28 9.500 3 
Gineieed Base Price, Carload lots mill 1434¢ | Heavy Machine Gomposition. 8D 9.754¢10.25 
Wes. 1460 Birsscseciccdecececsceces orseecccnesoss 2 D,2.85¢ Clean Brass Turnin Dd 6 
Nos. 22 to 24. siecbbdchiticesiabesegl Wek aeD METALS— mapesitien Ti ings sss ed Sine S50 
No. 26........ Monpsbientrmnpces ¥ 3.400 Tin— Lead Heavy ener tke, reseewesees > 330 
ee wh, 38 Boa Lend .cccccreccccsssosssssssvsnwicas® B 8 S20 
ighter aS iacbsas wide: 5a bie” BUraits P1g....cccseccccserccrccsecscsccscee VD SOMGSIMGE Zinc Scrap...... cccccsccces cecccccecccens SM core BOP 
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